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TE belleve- mere lis . ed og un apology te We 
publick for offering to them ariy genuine ſpeeches of 
Mr. Burke : the two contained in this publication undoubt- 
edly are ſo. The general approbation they met with (as 'we 
hear) from all parties at Briſtol, perſuades: us that 4 good 
edition ef them will not be unacceptable in London; 
which we own to be the inducement, and we: hope 8 8 
juſtification, of our offering it. 1975 . eg a; 
We udo riot preſume to Geſcatit on the Wett of theſe 
Speeches ; but as it is no leſs new, than henourable, to 
find a popular candidate, at a popular election, daring to 
avow his diſſent to certain points that have been conſidered 
as very popular objects, and maintaining himſelf on the 
manly confidence of his own opinion; ſo, we muſt ſay, 
that it does great credit to the people of England, as it 
proves to the world, that, to inſure their confidence, it 
is not neceſſary to flatter them, or to affect a ſubſerviency 
to their paſſions or their prejudices. 

It may be necefſary to premiſe, that at the opening of 
the poll the candidates were Lord Clare, Mr. Brickdale, 
the two laſt members; and Mr. Cruger, a conſiderable mer- 
chant at Briſtol. On the ſecond day of the poll Lord Clare 
declined; and a conſiderable body of gentlemen, who had 
wiſhed that the city of Briſtol ſhould, at this critical ſeaſon, 
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be repreſented by ſome gentleman of tried abilities and 
known commercial knowledge, immediately put Mr. Burke 
in nomination. Some of them ſet off expreſs for London, 
to appriſe that gentleman of this event; but he was gone 
to Malton in Yorkſhire. The ſpirit and active zeal of theſe 
gentlemen. followed him to Malton. They arrived there 
juſt after Mr. Burke's election for that place, and invited 
him to Briſtol. 

Mr. Burke, as he tells us in his firſt Speech, acquainted 
his conſtituents with the honourable offer that was m | 
him; and, with their conſent, he immediately ſet, off for 
Briſtol on the Tueſday at ſix in the evening; he arrived at 
Briſtol at half paſt two in the afternoon on T hurſday the 
13th. of October, being the ſixth day of the pol. 

He drove directly to the mayor's houſe, Who not. being 
at home, he proceeded to the Guildhall, where he aſcended 
the huſtings, and having ſaluted the electors, the 1 ſheritfs, 
and the, two candidates, he repoſed himſelf for a few mi- 
nutes, and then addreſſed the electors in a ſpeech which 
was Wat with, 8 1525 ne en, 170 r 
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AM come Hither to! ſolicit in' perſon, thar favour which 

r friends have hitherto endeavoured to procure for 
me, ty the moſt ob 0 obliging, ant * me the moſt 2 
exertions 9 11312 kater: 
1 have 0 5 an opinion of the great truſt which you 
have to confer on this occaſion ; and, by long experience, 
ſo juſt a diffidence in my abilities, to fill it in a manner 
adequate even to my own ideas, that 1 ſhould never have 
ventured of myſelf to intrude into that awful fituation! 
But ſiſibeę 1 Km called upon by the deſire of ſeveral refpettable 
fell6W-ſubjetts, as I have done at other times; I give up m 
feats to their wiſhes. Whatever my other deficiencie 
may be, 1 do not know what it is to be wanting t to my 
friends. 1 10 99 91 

am nit fett r attempting to ; Eybl expe 
by great promifes. At this time, there is delt e Ng 15 
conſider, and very little to preſume. We ſeem to be ap- 
proaching to a great criſis in our affairs, which calls for 
the whole wiſdom of the wiſeſt among us, without being 
able to affure ourſelves, that any wiſdom can preferve us 
from many and great inconveniencies. You know T ſpeak 
4 of 
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of our unhappy conteſt with America. I confeſs, it is-a 
matter on which I look down as from a precipice. It is 
difficult in itſelf, and it is rendered more intricate by a 
great variety of plans of conduct. I do not mean to enter 
into them. I will not ſuſpect a want of good intention in 
framing them. But however pure the intentions of their 
authors may have been, we all know that the event has 
been unfortunate. The means of recovering our affairs 
are not obvious. So many great queſtions of commerce, 
of finance, of conſtitution, and of policy, are involved in 
this American deliberation, that I dare engage for nothing, 
but that I ſhall give it, without any predilection to former 
opinions, or any ſiniſter bias whatſoever, the moſt. ri 
and impartial conſideration of which I am capable. 
public has a full right to it; and this great city, a 5. 4 
pillar in the commercial intereſt of Great-Britain, muſt 
totter on its baſe by, the chte; Ak with regard to our 
American meaſures. . 

Thus much, however, 1 think it not om to lay 3 | 
vous That I am not, I hope, apt to take up or lay down 

my opinions lightly. I have held, and ever ſhall maintain, 
to the beſt of my power, unimpaired and undiminiſhed, 
the juſt, wiſe, and neceſſary conſtitutional ſuperiority of 
Great-Britain. This is neceſſary for America, as well as 
for us. I never mean to depart from it. Whatever may 
be loſt by it, I avow it. The forfeiture even of your fa- 
vour, if by ſuch a declaration I could forfeit it, though the 
firſt object of my ambition, never will make me diſguiſe 
my. ſentiments on this ſubject. 

But, —I bave ever had a clear opinion, and have ever 
held. a conſtant correſpondent conduct, that this ſuperiority 
is conſiſtent with all the liberties a ſober and ſpirited Ame- 


rican ought to defire. I never mean to put any coloniſt, 
D975! or 
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or any human creature, in a ſituation, not becoming a 
free- man. To reconcile Britiſh ſuperiority with American 
liberty ſhall be my great object, as far as my little faculties 
extend. I am far from n that both, even yet, may 
not be preſer ved. 

When ] firſt devoted myſelf to the publick ſervice, 1 
conſidered how I ſhould render myſelf fit for it; and this I 
did by endeavouring to diſcover what it was, that gave this 
country the rank it holds in the world. I found that our 
proſperity and dignity aroſe principally, if not ſolely, from 
two ſources ;/ bur conſtitution and commerce. Both theſe I 
have ſpared no ſtudy: o underſtand, and no endeavour to 
en 2 HDalo Bac 19i(l2 >#13 Fw in 03 

The diſtinguiſhing part of our canine 1 its hberty. 
To preſerve that Hberty inviolate, ſeems the particular duty 
and proper truſt of a member of the Houſe of ' Commons; 
But the liberty, the! only Tiberty-I mean, 33 a Hberty con 
nected with order; that not only exiſts along with order 
and virtue," "bet which cannot exiſt at all without them. It 
inheres in good and 7 N government, as in its NNE 
= vital principle. 25 

The 6ther ſotitte 6f our power is Gumbetwer 'of which 
you are ſo large ' part; and which cannot exiſt, no more 
than your liberty, without a connection with many virtues} 
It has ever been a very particular and a very favourite 
object of my ſtudy, in its principles, and in its details. I 
think many here are acquainted with the truth of what I 
ſay. This I know, that I have ever had my houſe open, 
and my poor ſervices ready, for traders and manufacturers 
of every denomination. My favourite ambition is to have 
thoſe ſervices acknowledged. I now appear before you to 
make trial, whether my earneſt endeavours have been ſo 


ITE opprefled by the weakneſs of my abilities, as to be 
| 4 rendered: 
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rendered inſignificant in the eyes of a great trading city; 
or whether you chuſe to give a weight to humble abilities, 
for the ſake of the honeſt exertions with which they are 
accompanied. This is my trial to- day. My induſtry is not 
on trial. Of my induſtry I am ſure, as far as my PLAN 
tion of mind and body admitted. ' : / 1 

When I. was invited by many reſpectable! — 
freeholders, and freemen of this city, to offer them my 
ſervices, I had juſt' received the honour of an election at 
another place, at a very great diſtance from this. I imme- 
diately opened the matter to thoſe of my worthy conſtituents 
who were with me, and they unanimouſly adviſed me not 


to decline it. They told me, that they had elected me with 


a view to the publick ſervice; and as great queſtions relative 
to our commerce and colonies were imminent, that in ſuch 
matters I might derive; authority and ſupport. from th 

repreſentation of this great commercial city; they. defired 
me therefore to ſet off without delay, very well perſuaded 
that. I neyer could forget my obligations to them, or to my 
friends, for the choice they had made of me. From that 
time to this inſtant I have not ſlept; and if I ſhould have 
the honour of being freely choſen by you, I hope I ſhall 
be as far from ſlumbering or ſleeping when your ſervice 
requires me to be awake, as I have been in coming to offer 
myſelf 2 candidate for your favour. 
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G ENT L EM E * | 
Cannot avoid ſympathizing ſtrongly with the feelings of | 
the gentleman who has received the ſame honour that 

you have conferred on me. If he, who was bred and paſſed | 
his whole life amongſt you; if he, who, through the eaſy 
gradations of acquaintance, friendſhip, 85 eſteem, has Ob- 
tained the honour, which ſeems of itſelf, naturally and al- 
moſt inſenſibly, to meet with thoſe, who, by the even te- | 

nour of pleaſing manners and ſocial virtues, ſlide into the | 
love and confidence of their fellow-citizens ;—if he cannot. 
ſpeak but with great emotion on this ſubject, ſurrounded as 
he is on all ſides with his old friends; you will have the 
goodneſs to excuſe me, if my real, unaffected embarraſſ- 

ment prevents me from expreſſing my gratitude to you as I 
ought. 

I was brought hither under the dif: advantage of being un- 
known, even by ſight, to any of you. No previous canvaſs 
was made for me. I was put in nomination after the poll 
VoL, II, | * P 


10 S PEECH AT THE 
was opened. I did not appear until it was far advanced. 


If, under all theſe accumulated diſadvantages, your good 


opinion has carried me to this happy point of ſucceſs; you 
will pardon me, if I can only ſay to you collectively, as I 
ſaid to you individually, ſimply and plainly, I thank you—I 
am obliged to you am not inſenſible of your kindneſs. 
This is all that I am able to ſay for the ineſtimable favour 
you have conferred upon me. But I cannot be ſatisfied, 
without ſaying a little more in defence of the right you 
have to confer ſuch a favour. The perſon that appeared 
here as counſel for the candidate, who ſo long and ſo ear- 
neſtly ſolicited your votes, thinks proper to deny, that a very 


great part of you have any votes to give. He fixes a ſtand- 


ard period of time in his own imagination, not what the 
law defines, but merely what the convenience of his client 


ſuggeſts, by which he would cut off, at one ſtroke, all thoſe 


freedoms, which are the deareſt privileges of your corpora- 
tion; which the common law authorizes: which your ma- 
giſtrates are compelled to grant; which come duly authen- 
ticated into this court; and are ſaved in the cleareſt words, 
and with the moſt religious care and tenderneſs, 'in that 


very act of parliament, which was made to regulate the 


elections by freemen, and to prevent all Nan abuſes in 
making them. 

Ido not intend to argue the matter here. My learned 
counſel has ſupported your cauſe with his uſual ability; the 
worthy ſheriffs have acted with their uſual equity, and I 
have no doubt, that the ſame equity, which dictates the re- 
turn, will guide the final determination. I had the honour, 
in conjunction with many far wiſer men, to contribute: a 


very ſmall aſſiſtanqe, but however ſome aſſiſtance, to the 


forming the judicature which is to try ſuch queſtions, It 
would be unnatural in me, to doubt the juſtice of that court, 
of | lee 
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in the trial of my own cauſe, to which I have been ſo active 
to give juriſdiction over every other. 

Jaſſure the worthy freemen, and this corporation, that, if 
the gentleman perſeveres in the intentions, which his pre- 
ſent warmth dictates to him, I wilt attend their / cauſe. with 
diligence, and I hope with effect. For, if I know any thing 
of myſelf, it is not my own intereſt in it, but my fall con- 
viction, that induces me to tell you—T7 think there is not a 

Jhadow of doubt in the caſe. | 

I do not imagine that you find me raſh in Sncing my- 
elf, or very forward in troubling you. From the beginning 
to the end of the election, I have kept filence in all matters 
of diſcuſſion. I have never aſked a queſtion of a voter on the 
other ſide, or ſupported a doubtful vote on my own. I re- 
ſpected the abilities of my managers; I relied on the can- 
dour of the court. I think the worthy ſheriffs will bear me 

witneſs, that I have never once made an attempt to impoſe. 
upon their reaſon, to ſurprize their juſtice, or to ruffle their 
temper. I ſtood on the huſtings (except when I gave my 
thanks to thoſe who favoured me with their votes) leis like 
a candidate, than an unconcerned ſpectator of a public Pro- 
ceeding. But here the face of things is altered. Here is an 
attempt for a general aſſucre of ſuffrages; an attempt, by 
a promiſcuous carnage of friends and foes, to exterminate 
above two thouſand votes, including even hundred polled for 
abe gentleman himſelf, who now complains, and who would 
deſtroy the friends whom he has obtained, only: becauſe he 
cannot obtain as many of them as he wines. 

How he will be permitted, in another place, to ftultify 
and diſable himſelf, and to plead againſt his own acts, is an- 
other queſtion, The law will decide it. I ſhall only ſpeak 
af it as it concerns the propriety of public conduct in this 
city. 6 to lay down rules of decorum for 

C2 other 
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other gentlemen. They are” beſt judges: of the mode of 
proceeding that will recommend' them to the favour of their 
fellow-citizens. But I confeſs, 1 ſhould look rather awk- 
ward, if I had been the very i to produce the new copies of 
freedom, if I had perſiſted in producing them to the laſt ; if 
I had ranſacked, with the moſt unremitting induſtry, and 
the moſt penetrating reſearch, the remoteſt corners of the 
kingdom to diſcover them; if I were then, all at once, to 
turn ſhort, and declare, that J had been ſporting all this 
while with the right of election: and that I had been draw- 
ing out a poll, upon no ſort of rational grounds, which diſ- 
turbed the peace of my fellow-citizens for a month toge- 
ther—I really, for my part, ſhould appear SWEET under 
ſuch circumſtances. 
It would be ſtill more awkward in me, if I were gravely 
to look the ſheriffs in the face, and to tell them, they were 
not to determine my cauſe on my own principles; nor to 
make the return upon thoſe votes, upon which I had reſted 
my election. Such would be my appearance to the cotire 
and magiſtrates. | 
But how ſhould II appear to the voters themſelves ? if I 
had gone round to the citizens intitled to freedom, and 
ſqueezed them by the hand—« Sir, 1 humbly beg your 
« yote—I ſhall be eternally thank ful—may I hope for the 
« honour of your ſupport ?—Well !—come—we ſhall ſee 
« you at the council-houſe. If I were then to deliver them 
to'my managers, pack them into tallies, vote them off in 
court, and when I heard from the bar“ Such a one only! 
c and ſuch a one for ever he's my man !”"— Thank you, 
« good. fir—Hah ! my worthy friend! thank you kindly— 
«that's an honeſt fellow—how is your good family ”—Whilſt 
theſe words were hardly out of my mouth, if I ſhould have 


wReeled 'round at — and told them“ Get you gone, 
« you 


CONCLUSION. OF, THE,POLL. iz 
tt yqu pack of ; worthleſs fellows! you have no votes you 
& are: uſurpers you are iptruders on the righis of real 

4 freemen ! I will have nothing to do with you! you ought 
« never to have been produced at this election, and the 1 ſhe- 
« riffs ought nat to have admitted you to poll. - 

Gentlemen, I ſhould make a firange. figure, if my. con- 
duet had been of this ſort. I am not ſo old an acquaintance 
of yours as the worthy gentleman. Indeed I could not have 
ventured on ſuch kind of freedoms with you. But I am 
bound, and I will endeavour, to have juſtice done to the 
rights of freemen; even though I ſhould, at the fame time, 
be obliged to vindicate the former * part of my enn. 
conduct againſt his own preſent inclinations. 

J owe myſelf, in all things, to all the freemen of this city, 
My particular friends have a demand on me, that I ſhould 
not deceive their expectations. Never was cauſe or man 
ſupported with more conſtancy, more activity, more ſpirit. 
I have been ſupported: with a zeal indeed and heartineſs in 
my friends, which (if their object had been at all propor- 
tioned to their endeavours) could never be ſufficiently com- 
mended. They ſupported me upon the moſt, liberal prin- 
ciples. They wiſhed that the; members for Briſtol ſhould 
be choſen for the city, and for an. ER! at large, me 
not for themſelves... __ 25) eien 

So far they are not difppointed. If I poſſeſs 1 die, 
Lam ſure 1 poſſeſs the temper that is fit for your ſervice. I 
know nothing of Briſtol, but by the favours 1 have received, 
and the virtues I have ſeen exerted in it. 

I ſhall ever retain, what I now feel, the moſt perfect Nd 
grateful attachment to my friends and I have no enmities; 
no reſentment. I never, can conſider. fidelity to engage- 
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14 SPEECH AT TWB 1 
ments, and conſtancy in friendſtlips, but with the higheſt 
approbation; even when thoſe noble qualities are ernployed 
againſt my own pretenſions. The gentleman, who is not 
fortunate as I have been in this conteſt, enjoys, in this re- 
ſpect, a conſolation full of honour both to himſelf and to his 
friends. They W Oy: left ey undone for his 
ſervice. e id nod bai 7% 
Il As for the trifling netulance; which the rage of party ſtirs 
11 up in little minds, though it ſhould ſhew itſelf even in this 
|! | court, it has not made the flighteſt impreſſion on me. The 
lt | higheſt flight of ſuch clamorous birds is winged in an infe- 
„ rior region of the air. We hear them, and we look upon 
| them, juſt as you, gentlemen, when you enjoy the ſerene air 
on your lofty rocks, look down upon the gulls, that ſkim the 
1 mud of your river, when it is exhauſted of its tide. | \ 
4 I am ſorry I cannot conclude, without ſaying a word on 2 


2 topick touched upon by my worthy colleague. I viſh that 
LE f topick had been paſſed by; at a time when I have ſo little 


|| : leiſure to diſcuſs: it. But ſinde he has thought: proper to 
1 N throw it out, I owe you a clear man of 1 _ foo 
| | . timents on that ſubjec̃ . 
pl | He tells you, that the topick vf infirudtions —* * 
4 4 ſioned much altercation and uneaſineſs in this city,” and 
1 he expreſſes himſelf (if I underſtand him rightly) in favour 
of the coercive authority of ſuch inſtructionss v4, 
Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happineſs and 
glory of a repreſentative, to live in the ſtricteſt union, the 
cloſeſt correſpondence, and the moſt unreſerved communi- 
cation with his conſtituents,. Their wiſhes ought to have 
great weight with him; their opinion high reſpect; their 
buſinefs-unremitted attention. It is his duty to facrifice his 
repoſe, his Pleaſures, his ſatisfactions, to theirs ;. and, above 
all, ever, and in all caſes, to prefer their intereſt. to his o.. 
ein 8 But, 
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But, his atibiafſed opiniong His mature fadgttnett; his ent 
lightened conſcience; He ought noptb fn rifice to yu: to afl) 
man, or to any ſet of men living. Thef& he dves Hot detive 
from your pleaſure; no, nor from the law. ard the goriſtitu- 


tion. They are à truſt from Providetics;- for the abuſe of 


which he is deeply anſwerable. Your repreſentative dives 
you, not his induſtry only, but his judgement; and he be- 
trays, inſtead of ſervitig you; if tie Hatrifices it to yout opi- 


nion. 918 „ 1 1. 


My worthy colibagits ſays, his _ ought to be fubſer⸗ 
vient to yours. If that be all, the thing is intiocent. If 
government were a matter of will upon any fide, yours, 
without! queſtion, "ought to be ſuperior. ' But government 
and legiſlation are matters of reaſon and judgement, and 
not of inclination; atidʒ hat ſort of reaſon is that, in which 
the determination ptecedes the diſcuffion; in which one fet 
of men deliberate, ànd atiother” decide; and where Woſe 
who form the concluſion are perhaps three undred miles 
diſtant from thoſe who hear the argument? 

- To deliver an opinion, is the right of all men; that of 
conſtituents is a weighty and reſpectable opinion, WHicf 
repreſentative ought always to rejeice to hear; and Which 
he ought always moſt ſeriouſly to conſider. But _ 
tative inſtructions; mandates iſſued, which the Weine 12 
bound blindly and impllcitty to obey, to vote, and to 
for, though contrary to the cleareſt corvictioti of his a 
ment and conſcience; theſe are things utterly unk de 
the laws of this Und, and which ariſe from a futidamen 121 
miſtake of the whole order atid tenour of our neuen 2 

Parliament is not a congreſt of ambaſſadors fron} different 
and hoſtile intereſts; which intereſts each muſt maititzin, 
as an agent and advocate: againft other Agents atid Alb 
cates; but parliament is 4 teliberatfoe aſſembly of one 


201 in nation, 
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nation, with 048. intereſt, - that of the whole; where, In 
local purpoſes, not local, prejudices ought to guide, but the 
general good, reſulting from the general reaſon of the 
whole. You chuſe a member indeed; but When you have 
choſen, him, he is not member of Briſtol, hut he is a 
member of parliament. If the local conſtituent ſhould 
have an intereſt, or ſhould form an haſty opinion, evidently 
oppoſite to the real good of the reſt of the community, the 
member for that place ought to be as far, as any other, 
from any endeavour to give it. effect. I beg pardon, for 
ſaying ſo much on this ſubject. I have been unwillingly 
drawn into it; but I ſhall ever uſe a reſpectful franknęſs of 


communication with you. Your, faithful friend, your de- 


voted ſervant, I ſhall be to the end of my life; A flatterer 
you do not wiſh, for. On this point of inſtructions, hows, 


ever, I think it ſcarcely poſſible, we ever can have any ſort 


of difference. Perhaps I may give you, too ehe. 
than too little trouble. Wea ian! 
From the firſt hour I was nconraged to court vor 175 
to this happy day of obtaining it, I have never promiſed 
you any thing, but humble and perſevering endeavours to 
do my duty. The weight of that duty, I confeſs, makes 
me tremble; and whoever well conſiders what it is, of all 
things in the world will fly from what has the leaſt likeneſs 
to a poſitive and precipitate engagement. To be a good 
member of parliament, is, let me tell you, no eaſy taſk ; 
eſpecially at this time, when there is ſo ſtrong a diſpoſition 
to run into the perilous extremes of ſervile compliance, or 
wild popularity. To unite circumſpection with vigour, is 
abſolately neceſſary ; but it is extremely difficult. We are 
now members for a rich commercial city; this city, how- 
ever, is but a part of a rich commercial nation, the intereſts 
of which are various, multiform, and intricate. ,, We are 
members 
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members for that great nation, which however is itſelf but 

part of a great empire, extended by our virtue and our for- 

tune to the fartheſt limits of the eaſt and of the weſt. All 

theſe wide-ſpread intereſts muſt be confidered; muſt be 
compared; muſt be reconciled if poſſible. We are mem- 

bers for a free country; and ſurely we all know, that the 

machine of a free conſtitution is no ſimple thing; but as 
intricate and as delicate, as it is valuable. We are members 

in a great and antient nonareby; and we mult preſerve re- 

ligiouſly, the true legal rights of the ſovereign, which form 

the key-ſtone that binds together the noble and well-con- 

ſtructed arch of our empire and our conſtitution. A conſti- 

tution made up of balanced powers muſt ever be a critical 

thing. As ſuch I mean to touch that part of it which comes 
within my reach. I know my inability, and I with for ſup- 
port from every quarter. In particular I ſhall aim at the 
friendſhip, and ſhall cultivate the beſt correſpondence, of 
the worthy colleague you have given me. 

I trouble you no farther than once more to thank you all; 
you, gentlemen, for your favours ; the candidates for their 
temperate and polite behaviour; and the ſheriffs, for a con- 
duct which may give a model for all who are in public ſta- 


tions. | 
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MOVING HIS RESOLUTIONS 
FOR 
CONCILIATION WITH THE COLONIES, 


MARCH 22, 1775. 
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HOPE, Sir, that, notwithſtanding tlie auſterity of the 

Chair, your good-nature will incline you to ſome degree 
of indulgence towards human frailty. You will not think 
it unnatural, that thoſe who have an object depending, 
which ſtrongly engages their hopes and fears, ſhould be 
ſomewhat inclined to ſuperftition. As I came into the 
houſe full of anxiety about the event of my motion, I found 
to my infinite ſurprize, that the grand penal Bill, by which 
we had paſſed fentence on the trade and fuſtenance of Ame 
rica, is to be returned to us from the other houfe®. I do 
confefs, I could not help looking on this event as a fortunate” 
omen. I look upon it as a fort of providential favour 5 by 
which we are put once more in poſſeſſion of our deliberative- 
capacity, upon a buſineſs fo very queſtionable in its nature, 
ſo very uncertain in its iſſue. By the return of this Bill, 
which ſeemed to have taken its flight for ever, we are at 
this very inſtant nearly as free to chuſe a plan for our Ame- 
rican government, as we were on the firſt day of the ſeſſion. 
If, Sir, we incline to the fide of conciliation, we are not at 
all embarraſſed (unleſs we pleaſe to make ourſelves ſo) by 
any incongruous mixture of coercion and reſtraint. We 
are therefore called upon, as it were by a fuperior warning 


*The Act to reſtrain the trade and commerce of the provinces of Maſſachuſet's- 
Bay and New Hampſhire, and colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, and Provi- 
dence Plantation, in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh Iſlands 
in'the Weſt Indies; and to prohibit ſuch provinces and colonies from carrying on any 
fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, and other places therein mentioned, . under - 

voice, 
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voice, again to attend to America; to attend to the whole 
of it together; and to review the ſubject with an unuſual 
degree of care and calmneſs. 

Surely it is an awful ſubject; or there is none ſo on this 
1ide of the grave. When I firſt had the honour of a ſeat in 
this houſe, the affairs of that continent. preſſed themſelves- 
upon us, as the moſt important and moſt delicate object of 
parliamentary attention. My little. ſhare in. this, great deli- 
beration oppreſſed me. I found myſelf a partaker in a very 
high truſt; and having no ſort of reaſon to rely on the 
ſtrength of my natural abilities for the proper execution of 
that truſt, I was obliged to take more than common pains, 
to inſtruct myſelf in every thing which relates to our colo- 
nies, I was not leſs under the neceſſity of forming ſome 
fixed ideas, concerning the general policy. of the Britiſh. 
empire. Something of this ſort ſeemed to be indiſpenſable; 
in order, amidſt ſo vaſt a fluctuation of paſſions and opi- 
nions, to concenter my thoughts; to ballaſt my conduct; 
to preſerve me from being blown about by every wind of 
faſhionable doctrine. I really did not think it ſafe, or 
manly, to have freſh principles to ſeek upon every, freſh 
mail which ſhould arrive from America. 

At that period, I had the fortune. to find . in perfect 
concurrence with a large majority in this Houſe. Bowing 
under that high authority, and penetrated with the ſharp- 
neſs and ſtrength of that early impreſſion, I have continued 
ever ſince, without the leaſt deviation, in my original ſen- 
timents. Whether this be owing to an obſtinate perſe- 
verance in error, or to a religious adherence to what appears 
to me truth and reaſon, it is in your equity to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of objects, made, 
during this interval, more frequent changes in their ſenti- 
ments and their conduct, than could be juſtified in a particular 

_ perſon 
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perſon upon the contracted feale of private information. 
But though I do not hazard any thing approaching to a 
cenſure on the motives of former parliaments to all thoſe 
alterations, one fact is undoubted; that under them the 
ſtate of America has been kept in continual agitation. 
Every thing adminiſtered as remedy to the public com- 
plaint, if it did not produce, was at leaſt followed by, an 
heightening of the diftemper; until, by a variety of expe- 
riments, that' important country has been brought into her 
preſent ſituation ;—a ſituation which I will not miſcall, 
which I dare not name; which I ſcarcely know how to 
comprehend in the terms of any deſcription. 

In this poſture, Sir, things ſtood at the beginning of the 
ſeſſion. About that time, a worthy member “ of great 
parliamentary experience, who, in the year 1766, filled the 
chair of the American committee with much ability, took. 
me aſide ; and, lamenting the prefent aſpect of our politicks, 
told me, things were come to fuch a paſs, that our former 
methods of proceeding in the houfe wonld be no longer 
tolerated” That the public tribunal (never too indulgent 
to a long and unſucceſsful oppoſition) would now ſcrutinize 
our conduct with unuſual ſeverity. That the very viciſſi- 
tudes and ſhiftings of miniſterial meaſures, inftead of con- 
victing their authors of inconſtancy and want of ſyſtem,, 
would be taken as an occaſion of charging us with a pre- 
determined diſcontent, which nothing could ſatisfy ; whilſt - 
we accuſed every meaſure of vigour as cruel,. and every 
propoſal of lenity as weak and irreſolute.. The publick, he 
faid, would not have patience to ſee us play the game out 
with our adverſaries : we muſt produce our hand. It would 
be expected, that thoſe who for many years had been active. 
in ſuch affairs ſhould ſhew, that they had formed ſome clear 


an » 
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and decided wn, of the principles of colony government; 
and were capable of drawing out-- ſomething: like a plat- 
form of the ground, ;/Whach, might be laid for kuture and 
Permanent tranquilllty . 129000 1 e tnt 
I felt the truth of what my hon. friend repreſented; but 
1:felt my ſituation too. His application might have been 
made with far greater propriety to many, other gentlemen. 
No man was indeed ever better diſpoſed, or worſe qualified, 
for ſuch an undertaking than myſelf. Though. I gave ſo far 
into his opinion, that I immediately threw: my thoughts 
into a fort of parliamentary form, I was by no means 
equally ready to produce them. It generally. argues ſame de- 
gree of natural impotence of mind, or ſome want of know- 
ledge of the world, to hazard plans of government, except 
from a ſeat of authority. Propoſitions are made, not only 
ineffectually, but ſomewhat diſreputably, when the minds 
of men are not properly diſpoſed for their reception; and 
for my part, I am not ambitious of ene ; not abſolutely, 
a candidate for.difgrace; :':/; | 25190, pl 00H, HILLS 
Beſides, Sir, to ſpeak: the al RE eee general no 
very exalted opinion of the virtue of paper government; nor 
of any politicks, in which the plan is to be wholky ſeparated. 
from the execution. But when I ſaw, that anger and violence 
Prevailed every day more and more; and that things were 
haſtening towards an incurable alienation of or calonies g IL 
confeſs my caution gave way. I felt this, as one of thoſefew; 
moments in which decorum yields to an higher duty. Public 
calamity is a mighty leveller; and there are occaſions When 
any, even the ſlighteſt, chance of doing good, muſt be laid 
hold on, even by, the moſt inconſiderable perſon . 10 
Jo reſtore order and repoſe to an ernpire ſo, great and ſoi 
diſtracted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, an undertaking 
that would RI thi: 1 of the higheſt genius, and 
obtain 
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obtain pardon for the efforts of the meaneſt underſtanding. 
Struggling a good while with theſe thoughts, by degrees I fek 
myſelf more firm. I derived, at length, ſome confidence 
from what in other circumitances uſually produces timidity. 
I grew leſs anxious, even from the idea of my own inſigni- 
ficance. For, judging of what you are, by what you ought 
to be, I perſuaded myſelf, that you would not reject a 
reaſonable propoſition, becauſe it had nothing but its reaſun 
to recommend it. On the other hand, being totally defti- 
tute of all ſhadow of influence, natural or adventitious, 1 
was very ſure, that, if my propoſition were futile or dan+ 
gerous; if it were weakly conceived, or improperly timed, 
there was nothing exterior to it, of power to awe, dazzle, 
or delude you. You will 1 it mo as it * and * wall 
treat it juſt as it deſerves. | 117 Ar 
.. The propoſition is . Not . . the motion 
of War; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of 
intricate and endleſs negociations ; not peace to ariſe out of 
univerſal diſcord, fomented, from principle, in all parts of 
the empire; not peace to depend on the juridical determi- 
nation of perplexing queſtions; or the preciſe marking the 
ſhadowy boundaries of a complex government. It is ſim- 
ple peace ; ſought in its natural courſe, and its ordinary 
haunts,—lIt is peace ſought in the ſpirit of peace; and laid 
in principles purely pacific. I propoſe, by removing the 
ground of the difference, and by reſtoring the former unſu/ 
peeting confidence of the colonies in tbe mother country, to give 
permanent ſatisfaftion to your people; and (far from a 
ſcheme of ruling by diſcord) to reconcile them to each 
other in the ſame act, and by the bond of the very ſamne 
intereſt, which reconciles them to Brituh government. © | 
My idea is nothing more. Refined” policy ever has been 
the parent of confuſion; and ever will be fo, as long as the 
world endures. Plain good intention, which is as eafily 
Vor. II. E diſcovered 
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diſcovered at the firſt view, as fraud is ſurely detected at 
laſt, is, let me ſay, of no mean force in the government of 
mankind. Genuine ſimplicity of heart is an healing and 
cementing principle. My plan, therefore, being formed 
upon the moſt ſimple grounds imaginable, may diſappoint 
ſome people, when they hear it. It has nothing to recom- 
mend it to the pruriency of curious ears. There is nothing 
at all new and captivating in it. It has nothing of the 
fplendor of the project, which has been lately laid upon your 
table by the noble lord in the blue ribband *. It dees not 
propoſe to fill your lobby with ſquabbling colony agents, 
who will require the interpoſition of your mace, at every 


| inſtant, to keep the peace amongſt them. It does not inſti- 


tute a magnificent auction of finance, where ' captivated 
provinces. come to general ranſom: by bidding againſt each 
other, until you knock down the hammer, and determine 


2 proportion of payments, meg all the RT of A 


to equalize and ſettle. 
The plan, which I ſhall been to ggel, a 


however, one great advantage from the propoſition and 
u lere that noble lord's e 2s The idea of nne 


1 That * the 2 Dl or aſſembly, or general court, of any of * mas 
* jelly" $ provinces or colonies in America, ſhall propeſe to make proviſion, according ts 
« the condition, circumflances, and: ſituation, of ſuch province or colony, for contributing 

their Proportion to the common defence (ſuch proportion to be raiſed under the authority ot 

«* the general court, ot general aſſembly, of ſuch province or colony, and diſpoſable by par- 

« liament) and ſball engage to make proviſion alſo. for the ſupport of the civil govern- 

ment, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, in ſuch province or colony, it will be proper, if 

« ſuch propeſal ball be approved by his maje/ly, and the two houſes of parliament, and for ſo 

long as fuch. proviſion ſhall be made accordingly, to forbear, in rotes of ſuch province 

er calom, to levy any duty, tax, or aſſeſſment, or to impoſe any farther duty, tax, on 
aſſeſſment, except ſuch. duties as it may be expedient to continue to levy or impoſe, fon 

« the regulation of commerce; the nett produce of the duties laſt mentioned to be carried 

« to the account of ſuch province or colony reſpectively. Reſolution moyed by e 

Nortl in the committee; and agtecd to by the houfe, 27 Feb. 1775. a 
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tion is admiſſible. Firſt, the houſe, in accepting the reſo- 
lution moved by the noble lord, has admitted, notwith- 
ſtanding the menacing front of our addreſs, notwithſtanding 
our heavy bill of | pains and penalties that we do not 
think ourſelves precluded. Trang ol away ag: wp wm 
u 1 Sent 9 4) N 
The nouſe has gone fartherz it b nean 
admiſfible, phbrovious to any ſubmiſn on on the part of Ames 
rica. It has even ſhot a good deal beyond that mark, an 
has admitted, that the complaints of our former mode of 
exerting the right of taxation were not wholly unfounded; 
That right thus exerted is allowed to have had ſome- 
thing reprehenſible in it; ſomething unwiſe, or ſomething 
grievous: ſince, in the midſt of our heat and reſentment; 
we, of ourſelves, have propoſed a capital alteration; and; 
in order to get rid of what ſeemed ſo very exceptionable, 
have inſtituted a mode that is altogether new; one that is, 
indeed, wholly alien from A the antient methods and forms 
of parliament. I Q3}.5:9 crete dtd 37 3; half gl T4 
The principle of this cnt large enough for my 
purpoſe. The means propoſed by the noble lord for carry= 
ing his ideas into execution, I think indeed, are very indif- 
ferently ſuited to the end; and this I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew you before I fit down. But, for the preſent, I take my 
ground on the admitted principle. I mean to give peace. 
Peace implies reconciliation; and where there has been a 
material diſpute, reconciliation does in a manner always 
imply conceſſion on the one part or on the other. In this 
ſtate of things I make no difficulty in affirming, that the 
propoſal ought to originate from us. Great and%acknow- 
ledged force is not impaired, either in effect or in opinion, 
by an unwillingneſs to exert itſelf. The ſuperior power 


_y offer peace with honour and with fafety. Such an 
4 E 2 | offer 
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offer from ſuch a power will be attributed to magnanirnity: 
But the conceſſrons of the. weak are the conceſſions of fear. 
When fuch a one is diſarmed, he is wholly! at the mercy of 
his ſuperior; and he loſes for ever that time and thoſe 
chances, which, as they happen to all men, mn 
and reſources of all inferior power. inge 
The capital leading queſtions on which you! muſt this day 
decide, are theſe two. Firſt, whether you ought to con- 
cede; and ſecondly, what your conceſſion ought to be. On 
the firſt of theſe queſtions we have gained (as I have juſt taken 
the liberty of obſerving to you) fome ground. But I am ſenſi- 
ble that a good deal more is ſtill to be done. Indeed, Sir, to 
enable us to determine both on the one and the other of 
theſe great queſtions with a firm and preciſe judgment, I 
think it may be neceffary to conſider diſtinctly the true na- 
ture and the peculiar circumſtances of the object which we 
have before us. Becauſe after all our ſtruggle, whether we 
will or not, we muſt govern America, according to that nature, 
and to thoſe circumſtances; and not according to our own 
imaginations; not according to abſtract ideas of right; by 
no means according to mere general theories of government, 
the reſort to which appears to me, in our preſent ſituation, 
no better than arrant trifling. I ſhall therefore endeavour, 
with your leave, to lay before you ſome of the moſt material 
of theſe circumſtances in as ful and as clear: a manner as 1 
am able to ſtate them. 11 11 A 
The firſt thing that we have to > conſider with . — to 
the nature of the object is the number of people in the 
colonies. I have taken for ſome years a good deal of pains 
on that point. I can by no calculation juſtify myſelf in 
placing the number below, two. millions of inhabitants of 
our own European blood and colour; beſides, at leaſt. $90,000 
others, who m no inconſiderable part of the ſtrength and 
opulence 
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opulence of the whole. This, Sir, is, I believe, about the 
true number; There is no occaſion to exaggerate, where 
plain truth is of iſo. much eight and importance. But 
whether'1 put the hreſent numbers too high or too low, is a 
matter of little moment. Such is the ſtrength with which 
population ſhoots in that part of the world, that ſtate the 
numbers as high as we will, whilſt the diſpute continues, 
the exaggeration ends. Whilſt we are diſcuſſing any given 
magnitude, they are grown to it. Whilſt we ſpend our 
time in deliberating on the mode of governing two millions, 
we: ſhall find we have, millions more to manage. Your 
children do not grow taſter from infancy to manhood, than 
they ſpread from ml to pb m re and from en 
to, nations. 100215 
I put this extrfidenarion. of the a the Sowie 
numbers in the front of our deliberation; becauſe, Sir, this 
confideration will make it evident to a blunter diſcernment 
than yours, that no partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, oc- 
caſional ſyſtem will be at all ſuitable: to ſuch: an object. It 
will: ſhew you, that it is not to be conſidered as one of thoſe 
minima which are out of the eye and conſideration of the 
law; not a paltry excreſcence of the ſtate; not a mean de- 
pendant, Who may be neglected with little damage, and 
provoked with little danger. It will prove, that ſome de- 
gree of care and caution is required in the handling fuchi an 
object; it will ſhew, that you ought not, in reaſon}. tö trifle 
with ſo large a maſs of the intereſts and feelings of the hu- 
man race. You could at no time do ſo without guilt; and 
be aſſured you will not be able to gs it long with n 
nit y. 110 ee orte ON, FU 169 11 4 <3} 
But te population of chis cbuntry, we rent and growing 
population, though a very important conſideration, ill loſe 
n of its weight, if not combined with other circum- 
* ſtances. 
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ftarices; ' The eoramerce of your colonies is out of all pro- 
portion beyond the numbers of the people. This ground 
of their commerce indeed has been trod ſome days ago, and 
with great ability, by a diſtinguiſhed “ perſon, at your bar. 
This gentleman, after thirty-five years it is ſo long ſince 
h he firſt appeared at the ſame place to plead for the com- 
| | merce of Great-Britain—has come again before you to plead 
the ſame cauſe, without any other effect of time, than, that 
to the fire of imagination and extent of erudition, Which 
even then marked him as one of the firſt literary characters 
of his age, he has added a conſummate knowledge in the 
commercial intereſt of his country, formed by a * — 
of enlightened and diferiminating experience. (210; 

Sir, I ſhould be inexcuſable in coming after ſuch a perion 
with any detail; if a great part of the members who now 
fill the houſe had not the misfortune to be abſent, when 
he appeared at your bar. Beſides, Sir, J propoſe to take the 
matter at periods of time ſomewhat different from his. 
There 1s, if 1 miſtake not, a point of view, from. whence if 
you will look at this ſubject, it 1s OSS that it ſhould 
not make an impreſſion upon you. 

I have in my hand two accounts; one a comparative ftate 
of the export trade of England to its colonies, as it ftood in 
the year 1704, and as it ſtood in the year 1772. The other a 
ſtate of the export trade of this country to its colonies: alone, 
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land to all parts of the world (the colonies included) in the 
year 1704. They are from good vouchers; the latter period 
from the accounts on your table, the earlier from an origi- 
nal manuſcript of Davenant, who firſt eſtabliſhed the in- 
ſpector general's office, which has been ever ſince his time 
ſo abundant a ſource of parliamentary information. 


Mr. Glover. 01 0 
S 
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The export trade to the colonies conſiſts of three great 
branches. The African, which, terminating almoſt wholly 
in the colonies, muſt be put te the account of their com- 
merce; the Weſt. Indian; and the North American. All. 
theſe are ſo interwoven, that the attempt to ſeparate them, 
would tear to pieces the contexture of the whole; and if 
not entirely deſtroy, would very much depreciate the value 
of. all the parts. I therefore conſider theſe three denomina- 
tions to be, what in effect they are, one trade. f 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the export fi 11 at 
the beginning of this century, char is, in the year 170g, 
ſtood thus: * 


ae to. North America, and the Weſt Indies - - {. 483,265 
To Africa FS OW, 86,665 


569,930 


In, the year 1772, which I take as a middle year between 
the higheſt and loweſt of thoſe lately laid on your table, the 
account was as follows : 


To North America, and the Weſt Indies - L. 4,791,734 


To Africa - 866,398 

To which if you add we 8 rae from Scot- 
land, which had in 1704 no exiſtence = 364. 0 
2 


From five hundred and odd thouſand, it has grown to ſix 
millions. It has/ increaſed no leſs than twelve-fold. This 
is the ſtate of the colony trade, as compared with ' itſelf at 
theſe two. periods, within this century ;—and this is matter 


for meditation. 'But this is not all. Examine my ſecond ac- 
count. 
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count. See how the export trade to the colonies alone in 
1772 ſtood in the other point of view, that is, as compared 
to the whole trade of England 1 m Io... e THIS TH 


The whole export trade of England, baude wer, 


to the colonies, in 11. L. Gs 
Export t to the colonies alone,! in 1772 ERS DTOG 6,024, oo 
Nee * EE 


Dikerence — 48 5,000 


The trade with America. alone is now within les. than 
500,000. of being equal to what this great commercial na- 
tion, England, carried on at the beginning of this century 
with the whole world! If I had taken the largeſt year of thoſe 
on your table, it would rather have exceeded. But, it will be 
ſaid, is not this American trade an unnatural protuberance, 
that has drawn the juices from the reſt of the body ? The 
reverſe. It is the very food that has nouriſhed every other 
part into its preſent magnitude. Our general trade has 
been greatly augmented; and augmented more or leſs in al- 
moſt every part to which it ever extended ; but with this 
material difference; that of the ſix millions which in the 
beginning of the century conſtituted the whole maſs of our 
export commerce, the colony trade was but one twelfth 
part; it is now (as a part of ſixteen millions) conſiderably 
more than a third of the whole. This is the relative pro- 
portion of the importance of the colonies at theſe two pe- 
riods: and all reaſoning concerning our mode of treating 
them muſt have this proportion as its baſis; or it is a rea- 
ſoning weak, rotten, and ſophiſtical. b 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myſelf 1. to hurry over 
this great conſideration. It is good for us to be here. We 
ſtand where we have an immenſe view of what is, and what 


is paſt. Clouds indeed, and darknefs, reſt upon the future. 
: | Let 
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Let us however, before we deſeend from this noble emi- 
nence; refle& that this growth of our national proſperity 
has happened within the fort period. of tie life of / many: 
It has happened, within: ſixtyreight ears. There are thoſe 
alive whoſe memory might touch the.-twa, extremities. „For 
inſtance, my Lord Bathurſt. might, remember all che itages 
of the progreſs. He was in 1704 of an age, at leaſt to be 
made to,comprehend:{ueh things. He was then old enough 
acta parentum jam legere, et que ſit poterit cognoſcere virtus— 
| Suppoſe, Sir, that the angel of this aufpicicus youth; for- 
ſeeing the many virtues, Which made him one of the moſt 
amiable, as he is one of the moſt ' fortunate men of his age, | 
had opened to him in viſion, that, when, in the fourth ge- 
neration, the third prince of the houſe of Brunſwick had” 
_ fat twelve | years on the'ttirone of that natibn; which (by. the 
happy iſſue of moderate and healing councils) was to be 
made Great Britain, he ſhould ſee his ſon, Lord Chancellor 
of England, turn back the current of hereditary dignity to 
its fountain, and raiſe him to an higher rank of peerage, 
whilſt he Enriched the family with à new one-If amidſt 
theſe bright and happy ſcenes of domeſtic honour and pro- 
ſperity, that angel ſhould have drawn up the curtain, and 
unfolded the rifing glories of his country, and whilſt he was 
gazing with admiration on the then commercial grandeur 
of Ehgland, the genius ſhould point out to him a little ſpeck}! 
ſcarce Vikbte in the maſs of the national intereſt," 4 fall ſe- 
minal principle, rather than a formed body, and ſhould tell 
him Young man, there is America- which at this day 
« ſerves for little more than to amuſe you with ſtories of 
« fabage then, and inicouth manners; yet ſhalt before You 
« tifte or dell, thew itfelf egual'to the wie f that cm- 
« trietce Which 1087 Atfaks ie envy of the world. What- 
« ever England has bee growing to by a. progreſſive in- 
Vor. II. F 6 creaſe 
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« creaſe'of improvement, brought in by varieties of people, 
& by ſucceſſion of civilizing conqueſts and civilizing ſettle- 
« ments in a ſeries of ſeventeen hundred years, you ſhall 
e ſee as much added to her by America in the courſe of a 

« ſingle life !” If this ſtate of his country had been foretold 
to him, would it not require all the ſanguine credulity of 
youth, and all the fervid glow of enthuſiaſm, to make him 
believe it? Fortunate man, he has lived to ſee it! Fortunate 
indeed, if he lives to fee nothing that ſhall vary the proſpect, 
and cloud the ſetting of his day! 

Excuſe me, Sir, if turning from ſuch a I reſume 
this comparative view once more. You have ſeen it on a 
large ſcale; look at it on a ſmall one. .I will point out to 
your attention a particular inſtance of it in the ſingle pro- 
vince of Penſylvania. In the year 1704 that province called 
for 11,459/. in value of your commodities, native and fo- 
reign. This was the whole. What did it demand in 1772 ? 
Why nearly fifty times as much; for in that year the export 
to Penſylvania was 507,909/7. nearly equal to the export to 
all the colonies together in the firſt period. 

I chooſe, Sir, to enter into theſe minute and particular de- 
tails ; becauſe generalities, which in all other caſes are apt to 
heighten and raiſe the ſubject, have here a tendency to ſink 
it. When we ſpeak of the commerce with our colonies, 
fiction lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, and imagi- 
nation cold and barren. 

So far, Sir, as to the importance of the object in the view 
of its commerce, as concerned in the exports from England. 
If I were to detail the imports, I could ſhew how many en- 
joyments they procure, which deceive the burthen of life; 
how many materials which invigorate the ſprings of na- 
tional induſtry, and extend and animate every part of our 
foreign and domeſtic commerce. This would be a curious 
3 ſubject 
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ſubject indeed - but I muſt preſcribe. dun to ente in a 
matter ſo vaſt and various. 

I paſs therefore to the colonies in ot Solas; of: views 
their agriculture. | This they have proſecuted: with ſuch a 
ſpirit, that, beſides feeding plentifully their own growing 
multitude, their annual export of grain, comprehending 
rice, has ſome years ago exceeded a million in value. Of 
their laſt harveſt, I am perſuaded, they will export much 
more, At the beginning of the century, ſome of theſe co- 
lonies imported corn from the mother country. For ſome 
time paſt, the old world has been fed from the new. The 
ſcarcity which you have felt would have been a deſolating 
famine; if this child of your old age, with a true filial piety, 
with a Roman charity, had not put the full breaſt of its 
youthful eee to the mouth of its n pa- 
rent. 175 | 

As to the wealth which the ** have Jn hon the 
ſea by their faſheries, you had all that matter fully opened at, 
your bar. Vou ſurely thought thoſe acquiſitions of value; 
for they ſeemed even to excite your envy ; and yet the ſpirit, 
by which that enterprizing employment has been exerciſed, 
ought rather, in my opinion, to have raiſed your eſteem and 
admiration. And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal t0 
it? Paſs by the other parts, and look at the manner in which, 
the people of New England have of late carried on the 
Whale fiſnery. Whilſt we follow them among the tumbling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating: intp the, 
deepeſt frozen receſſes of Hudſon's Bay, and Davis's Streights, 
whilſt we are loaking for them beneath the arctic circle, we 
hear that they have pierced into the oppoſite region of polar 
cold, that they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the 
trozeniſerpent of the ſquth. Falkland Iſland, Which ſeemed 


too remote and fomantic an object for the graſp of national 
F 2 ambition, 


ambition, is but a ſtage and reſting-place in the progreſs of 
their victorious induſtry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more 
diſcouraging to them, than the accumulated winter of both 
the poles. We know that whilſt ſome of them draw the 
line and ſtrike the harpoon on the coaſt of Africa, others 
run the longitude, and purſue their gigantic game along the 
coaſt of Brazil. No ſea but what is vexed by their fiſheries. 
No climate that is not witneſs to their toils. Neither the 
perſeverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor 
the dexterous and firm ſagacity of Engliſh .enterprize, 
ever carried this moſt perilous mode of hardy induftry to 

the extent to which it has been puſhed by this recent peo- 
ple; a people who are ſtill, as it were, but in the griſtle, 
and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. When 
I contemplate theſe things; when I know that the colo- 
nies in general owe little or nothing to any care of ours, 
and that they are not ſqueezed into this happy form by the 
conſtraints of watchful and ſuſpicious government, but that 
through a wiſe and ſalutary neglect, a generous nature has 
been ſuffered to take her own way to perfection: when I 
reflect upon theſe effects, when I ſee how profitable they 
have been to us, I feel all the pride of power ſink, and all 
preſumption in the wiſdom of human contrivances melt, and 
die away within me. My rigour relents. I pardon ſome- 
thing to the ſpirit of hberty. 

J am ſenſible, Sir, that all which I have afferted in my 
detail, is admitted in the groſs ; but that quite a different 
concluſion is drawn from it. America, gentlemen ſay, is 
a noble object. It is an object well worth fighting for. 
Certainly it is, if fighting a people be the beſt way of gain- 
ing them. Gentlemen in this reſpect will be led to their 
choice of means by their complexions and their habits. 
TOE who underſtand the military art, will of courſe have 

ſome 


| 
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ſome predilection for it. Thoſe who wield the thunder of 
the ſtate, may have more confidence in the efficacy of arms. 
But 1 confeſs, poſſibly, for want of this knowledge, my 
opinion is much more in favour of prudent management, 
than of force; conſidering force not as an odious, but a 
feeble inſtrument, for preſerving a people ſo numerous, ſo 
active, ſo growing, ſo ſpirited as this, in a e and 
ſubordinate connection with us. * 
Firſt, Sir, permit me to obſerve, that the uſe of. farce aloe 
is but temporary. It may ſubdue for a moment; but it does 
not remove the neceſſity of ſubduing again: and a nation is 
not governed, which is perpetually to be conquered. 
My next objection is its ancertainty. Terror is not always 
the effect of force; and an armament is not a victory. If 
you do not ſucceed, you are without reſource; for, conci- 
liation failing, force remains; but, force failing, no further 
hope of reconciliation is left. Power and authority are 
ſometimes bought by kindneſs; but they can never be 
begged as alms, by an impoveriſhed and defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you i72pairithe object 
by your very endeavours to preſerve it. The thing yau 
fought for is not the thing which you recover; but depre- 
ciated, ſunk, waſted, and conſumed in the conteſt. Nothing 
leſs will content me, than zwho/e America. I do not chooſe 
to conſume its ſtrength along with our own; becauſe in 
all parts it is the Britiſh ſtrength that I confine... Ido 
not chooſe to be caught by a foreign enemy at the and, * | 
this exhauſting conflict; and ftill leſs in the midſt of it. 
may eſcape; but I can make no inſurance againſt ſuch S 
event. Let me add, that I do not chooſe wholly. to break 
the American dne e it is the ſpirit that has made 
the country. . 5: 0641665 ww 

ys we have no fort of experienss in fone of farce! 
as 
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as an inſtrument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth 
and their utility has been owing to methods altogether dif- 
ferent. Our antient indulgence has been ſaid to be purſued 
to a fault. It may be ſo. But we know, if feeling is evi- 
dence, that our fault was more tolerable than our attempt 
to mend it; and our fin far more ſalutary than our e 
tence. | 
. Theſe, Sir, are my reaſons for not entertaining that high 
opinion of untried force, by which many gentlemen, for 
whoſe ſentiments in other particulars I have great reſpect, 
ſeem to be ſo greatly captivated. But there is ſtill behind a 
third conſideration concerning this object, which ſerves to 
determine my opinion on the ſort of policy which ought to 
be purſued in the management of America, even more 
than its population and its commerce, I mean its temper and 
character. | 3 
In this character of the Americans, a love of freddom i is 
the predominating feature, which marks and diſtinguiſhes 
the whole: and as an ardent is always a jealous affection, 
your colonies become ſuſpicious, reſtive, and untractable, 
whenever they ſee the leaſt attempt to wreſt from them by 
force, or ſhuffle from them by chicane, what they think 
the only advantage worth living for.” This fierce ſpirit of 
liberty is ſtronger in the Engliſh colonies probably than in 
any other people of the earth; and this from a great variety 
of powerful cauſes; which, to underſtand the true temper 
of their minds, and the direction which this ſpirit rr it 
will not be amiſs to lay open ſomewhat more largely. wy 
Firſt, the people of the colonies are deſcendents of Eng- 
liſhmen. England, Sir, is a nation, which till I hope reſpects 
and formerly adored, her freedom. The- coloniſts extiigrared 
from you, when this part of your character was moſt pre- 
dominant; and they took this biaſs and direction the mo- 
ment 
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ment they parted from your hands. They are therefore 
not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty according to 
Englith ideas, and on Engliſh principles. Abſtract liberty, 
like other mere abſtractions, is not to be found. Liberty 
inheres in ſome ſenſible object; and every nation has 
formed to itſelf ſome favourite point, which by way of 
eminence becomes the criterion of their happineſs. It hap- 
pened, you know, Sir, that the great conteſts for freedom 
in this country were from the earlieſt times chiefly upon 
the queſtion of taxing. Moſt of the conteſts in the antient 
commonwealths turned primarily on the right of election of 
magiſtrates ; or on the balance among the ſeveral orders of 
the ſtate. The queſtion of money was not with them ſo 
immediate. But in England it was otherwiſe. On this 
point of taxes the ableſt pens, and moſt eloquent tongues, 
have been exerciſed; the greateſt ſpirits have acted and 
ſuffered. In order to give the fulleſt ſatisfaction concerning 
the importance of this point, it was not only neceflary for 
thoſe who in argument defended the excellence of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, to inſiſt on this privilege of granting money 
as a dry point of fact, and to prove, that the right had been 
acknowledged in antient parchments, and blind uſages, to 
reſide in a certain body called an houſe of commons. They 
went much further; they attempted to prove, and they 
ſucceeded, that in theory it ought to be ſo, from the parti- 
cular nature of a houſe of commons, as an immediate repre- 
ſentative of the people; whether the old records had 
delivered this oracle or not. They took infinite pains to 
inculcate, as a fundamental principle, that, in all mo- 
narchies, the people muſt in effect themſelves mediately or 
immediately pofſeſs the power of granting their own money, 
or no ſhadow of liberty could ſubſiſt. The colonies draw 
from you, as with their life-blood, theſe ideas and princi- 
ples. 
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ples. Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed and attached 
on this ſpeciſic point of taxing. Liberty might be ſafe, or 
might be endangered in twenty: other particulars, without 
their being much pleaſed or alarmed. r Hereothey felt ts 
pulſe; and as they found that beat, they thought them» 
ſelves ſick or ſound. I do not ſay whether they were right or 
wrong in applying your general arguments to their own 
caſe. It is not eaſy indeed to make a monopoly of theorems 
and corollaries. The fact is, that they did thus apply thoſe 
general arguments; and your mode of governing them, 
whether through lenity or indolence, through vnſdom or 
miſtake, confirmed them in the imagination, that they, as 
well as you, had an intereſt in theſe common principles. 
They were further confirmed in this: pleaſing error y 
the form of their provincial legiſlativa fſſemblies. Fhew 
governments are popular in an high degree; ſome are merely 
popular; in all, the popular repreſentative is the moſt 
weighty; and this ſhare of the people in their ordinary 
government. never fails to inſpire: them with [lofty ſentin 
ments, and with a ſtrong averſion from whatever tends ita 


_ deprive them of their chief importan ee. 


If any thing were wanting to this neceſſary operation of 


the form of government, religion would have, given it a 


complete effect. Religion, always a principle of energy, in this 
new. people; is no way worn out or impaired; and their mode 
of profeſſing it is alſo one main cauſe of this free ſpirit. 
The people are proteſtants; and of that kind, which is the 
moſt adverſe to all implicit ſubmiſſion of mind and opinion 


This is a per ſuaſion not only favourable to liberty, but built 


upon it. do not think, Sig that the reaſon of this avenſe. 
neſwin2the diſſonting churches from ul chat loaks like A. 
ſolutel government is ſo muchito-/ be foright in their religious 
tenets, as in e ee een that the 
ble 533199 2c; ECONO? YL! 011: ToRemam 
20A 2 It 407 
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Roman Catholick religion is at leaſt oο˖yal with moſt of the 
governments where it prevails; that it has generally gone 
hand in hand witli them; and received great favour and every 
kind of ſupport from authority. The church of England too 
was formed from her cradle under the nurſing care uf regular 
government. But the diſſenting intereſts have ſprung up 
in direct oppoſition to all the ordinary powers of the world; 
and could juſtify that oppoſition only on a ſtrong claim to 
natural liberty. Their very exiſtence depended on the 
powerful and unremitted- aſſertion of that claim. All pro- 
teſtantiſm, even the moſt oo, and pafſi ve, is à ſort of 
difſent. ' But the feligion moſt prevalent in our northern 
colonies is a refinement on the principle of reſiſtance; it is 
the diffidence of diſſent; and the proteftantiſm: of the pro- 
teſtant religion. This religion, under à variety af denomi- 
nations, agreeing in nothing but in the communiom of the 
fpirit of liberty, is predomihamt in moſt of the northern 
provinces; where the church of England, notwithftand- 
ing its legal rights, is in reality no more than à fort of 
private ſect, not eompofing moſt probably the tenth of the 
people. The colonifts deft England when this ſpirit was 
Bigh; and in the emigrants was the higheſt of all: and even 
that ſtream of foreigners, which has been conſtantiy flow 
ing into thefe colonies, has, for the ' greateſt part, been 
compoled of diſſenters from the eſtabliſuments of their: 
ſeveral countries, and have brought with them a temper. 
and character far from —_ to GE n nr wn 
whom they mixe. 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner, thay ſore e 
object to the latitude of this deſcription; becauſe in the 
ſouthern colonies the church of England forms a large body, 
and has a regular eſtabliſhmert. It is certainly true. There 
is however a circumſtance attending theſe colonies, which, 
in my opinion, fully counterbalances this difference and 

Yor, II. G makes 
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makes the ſpirit of liberty. {till more bigh/n and haughty 
than in thoſe to the northward. -'It is that in Virginia and 
the Carolinas, they have a vaſt multitude of flaves. Where 
this is the caſe in any part of the world, thoſe who are free, 
ata Hy far the moſt proud and jealous of their freedom. 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of 
rank and privilege. Not ſeeing there, that freedom, as in 
countries here it is a common bleſſing, and as broad and 
general as the air, may be united with much ahject coil, 
with great miſery, with all the exterior of ſervitude, liberty 
looks, amongſt them, like ſomething that is more noble and 
liberal. I do not mean, Sir, to commend the ſuperior mo : 
rality of this ſentiment, which has at leaſt as much pride as 
virtue in it; but I cannot alter the nature of man. The 
fact is fog and theſe people of the ſouthern colonies are 
muchumore ſtrongly, and with an higher and more {tuby 
born ſpirit, attached to liberty than thoſe to the northward. 
Such were all the antient commonwealths; ſuch were our 
Gothick anceſtors; ſuch; in our days were the Poles; and 
ſuch will. be all maſters of ſlaves, who; are not ſlaves them 
hes In ſuch a people the haughtineſs of domination 
combines with the ſpirit of freedom, fortifies it, We Fay 
ders it invincible. fs: 116 nud „ e 2 
Fermit me, Sir, to add another ciomaſtapes; in our cola 
— no mean part towards the growth 
and: effect of: this untractable ſpirit. 1 Mean. their edu 
cation. aun no country perhaps in the world is the law 
ſo general a ſtudy. The profeſſion itſelf is numerous 
and powerful; and in moſt, provinces it takes the lead; 
The gremer number of the deputies ſent, to the, n- 
grate were dawyers,, But all: wha: Tad, „and qneſt aflg 
read Ende, t obtain ſome ſmattering. in that, ſgjences 
I have / been told by an eminent bookſeller, that in no 


be of his buſineſs, after tracts of popular devotion, 
Were 
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were ſo many books as/thoſe on the law exgorted to the 
plantatigns. The coloniſts have now fallen into the Way of 
printing them for their own. uſe. I hean that thay have 
ſold nearly as many of Blackſtoneis commentaries mm Amer 
rica as in England. General Gage marks out this diſpoſition 
very particularly in a letter on your table,” He ſtates, that all 
the people in his government are lawyers, or ſmatterers in 
law; and that in Boſton they have been enabled, by ſuc - 
ceſsful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one of your 
capital penal conſtitutions. The ſmartneſs of debate will 
ſay, that this knowledge ought to teach them more clearly 
the rights of legiſlature, their obligations to obedience, and 
the penalties of rebellion. All this is mighty well. But 
my honourable and learned friend on the floor, who: con- 
deſcends to mark what I ſay for animadverſion, will diſdain 
that ground. He has heard, as weil as I, that ven great 
honours and great emoluments do not win over this|know- 
ledge to the ſervice of the ſtate, ĩt is a. formidable adyerſary 
to government. If the ſpirit be not tamed and broken by 
theſe happy methods, it is ſtubborm and litigious. Abet 
Nudia in mores, This ſtudy renderu men acute, inquiſitive, 
dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of re- 
ſources. In other countries, the people, more ſimple and 
of a leſs mercurial caſty judge of an ill principle in govern- 
ment only by an actual grievance; here they anticipate the 
evil, and judge of the preſſure of the grievance by tlie bad - 
neſs of the principle. They augur miſgovernment at a 
diſtance; and ſnuff the ee „ n in every tainted 
breeze. * 1 1 4 8H 443/01: 11453 
Ihe faſt ante of this diſobechent pin in the-colonies E 
hardly leſs powerful than the reſt, as it is not merely moral, 
but _ eps in tte natural conſtitution of er 1 
© »The Attorney General, © Nr 2 
6 2 —— 
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* miles of oceun lie 1 them. Ns. 
contrivance can prevent the effect of this diftance, in / weak 
ening government. Seas roll, ani months ꝓaſt, between the 
order and the execution: and the want uf ſperdy en plana 
tion of a ſingle point, is enough to defeat an hole ſyſtem. 
Vou have, indeed; winged miniſters of vengeance, who 
carry” bur bolts in their pounces to the remoteſt verge of 
the ſen. But there a power ſteps in, that lirnits the arro- 
gance of raging paffions: and furious elements, and fays, 
4 So far ſhalt thou go, and no farther,” Who are you, chat 
ſhould fret and rage, and bite the chains of nature f. No 
thing worfe happens to you, tian does to all nations, who 
have entenſtve empire und it happens in all the forms 
inte which empire can be 'thrown: In large bodies, the 
cinculation of power muſt be leſs vigorons at the extre- 
mities:# / Nature has faid it. The Turk cannot govern 
Agypt, and Arabia; and Curdiſtan, as he governs Thrace 
nor has he the ſame dominion in Crimea and Algiers, which 
he has at Bruſa and Smyrna. Deſpotiſm itſelf is obliged to 
truek and huckſter. The Sultan gets ſuch obedience as he 
can! He governs with a looſe rein, that he may govern at 
all; and the whole of the force and vigour, of his authority 

in his centre, is derived / from a prudent relaxation in all his 
borders. Spain, in her provindes, is, perhaps; not fu woll 
obeyed; as you are in yours. She complies too ſhe ſub - 
mits 3 ſnie watches times. This is the immutable condition 
the eternal law, of extenſive and detached empire. : / 4 37 
Ther Sir, from theſe fix icapital;ſources;- of deſoent; of 
form of government; of religion in the northern Provinces 
of manngys in the ſputherm of education; of 0 
neſs of ſituation / from the / finſt mo ver af government i fam 
all cheſe.cauſes afierceipirit of liberty has grown un. IK 
has IO with the north of the people in your — 

1469061 © an 
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and encreaſed with the:enoveafe of their wealth; 'a: ſpirit, 
that unhappily meeting with an exercĩſe of power in Eng- 
Hd which, However: awful, is not recondileable to any 
ideas of liberty muh ileſs with mn 
that is reayito confurne us; hn ei Haig fonts 10 nor! 

I do not mean to eommend either the ſpirit in this ende 
or the moral cauſes which produce it. Perhaps a more 
ſmooth and accommodating ſpirit of freedom in them would 
be more acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas of :Hberty might 
be / deſtred, more fecontiteable with an arbitrary and bound 
leſo authority. Perhaps we might wiſh the colomiſts to he 
perſuaded: that their liberty is more ſeoure rerrcheld it 
truſt for them by us (as their guardians during a perperuat 
minority) than with any part of it in their own hand But 
te queſtion is, not whether their ſpiritꝰ deſerves praiſe 107 
blame what, in te name of God, ſhall we dad withiib? 
You have before you the obſect j ſuch as it is, with af 
glovies, with all its imperfections om its head: You fee" the 
magnitude; the importance; the temper; the habits-; the 
diſorders} By all theſe confiderations, bare 
determine ſomething ebnceriiſig iti We ard callec 
u pon te-. fix ſome rule an dne: fe” Our future cbid uc 
which may give u, little ſtability to our politics, atid prevent 
the return of ſuch unhappy deliberations asche preſent. 
very ſueb return will bring the matter befbre us in wild 
tore uneractable ferm. For, What aſtoniſhingamd iner ed 
ble things have wWe hot feen already 22Wharc moriſtort have 
not been generated from v unnatural conterition i HMllſt 
every principle of anthority and reſiſtanee has been puff, 
up Doth ſides, as far us it would go there, r HAN for 
fond and cefthin; either! reuſhimng vrdm prager Hes 
not been ſhaken, ! Ufil very labetyy alt aw ore e Atnes 
riea feeined to be nothing but —— . 
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Even the —_ part of the colony te 
its activity, and its firſt; vital movement, from the pleaſure of 
the crown. Wechought, Sir, that the utmoſt which the 
diſcontented coleniſts could do, was to diſturb authority 
we, never dreamt they could of thenaſelyes ſupply it; know 
ing in general what an operaſe buſineſs it is, to eſtabliſli 
a, government abſolutely new. But having, for our pur- 
poſes in this contention, reſolved, that none but an obedient 
aſſembly ſhould ſit, the humours of the people there, find- 8 
ing all paſſage through the legal channel ſtopped, with great 
violence broke out another way. Some provinces have tried 
their experiment, as we have tried ours; and their has ſuc- 
ceeded. They have formed a government ſufficient for its 
purpoſes, without the buſtle: of a revolution, or the truuble- 
ſome formality of an election. Evident neoeſſity, and tacit 
cop ſent, have done the buſineſs in an inſtant. Sq well they 
have done it, that Lord Dunmore (the account is among the 
fragments on your table) tells you, that the new inſtitution 
is-infinitely better obeyed than the antient government ever 
was in its moſt fortunate periods. Obedience is what makes 
government, and not the names by which it is called; not 
the name of governor, as formerly, or committee, as at 
preſent. This new government has originated directly 
from the people; and was not tranſmitted through any of 
the ordinary artificial media of a poſitive conſtitution. It 
was not a manufacture ready formed, and tranſmitted to 
them in that condition from England. The evil ariſing 
from hence is this; that the coloniſts having once found the 
poſſibility of enjoying the advantages of order, in the midſt 
of a ſtruggle for liberty, fuch ſtruggles will not hencefor- 
ward ſeem ſo terrible to the ſettled and ſober: part of man- 
kind; as they had appeared before the trial. 
1k fame plan of puniſhing by the denial of the 
4 exerciſe 
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exerciſe of government to ſtill greater lengths, we wholly: 
abrogated the antient government of Maſſachuſet. We 
were confident, that the firſt feeling, if not the very pro- 
ſpect of anarchy, would inſtantly enforce a compleat ſub- 
miſſion. The experiment was tried. A new, ſtrange, un- 
expected face of things appeared. Anarchy is found toler- 
able. A vaſt province has now ſubſiſted, and ſubſiſted in a 
conſiderable degree of health and vigour, for near a twelve- 
month, without governor, without public council, without 
judges, without executive magiſtrates. How long it will 
continue in this ſtate, or what may ariſe out of this un- 
heard-of fituation, how can the wiſeſt of us conjecture? 
Our late experience has taught us, that many of thoſe fun- 
damental principles, fortnerly believed infallible, are either 
nut of the importance they were imagined to he; of that wÜꝗ² 
have not at all adverted to ſome other far more important, 
and far more powerful principles, which entirely ober-rule 
thoſe we had conſidered} as omni potent. Lam mucii agaimſt 
any further experiments, which tend to ꝓut to the prboſ an 
more ſof atheſe allowed opinions, which contribute meh” 
to the public tranquillity. In effedt, we ſuſſer ad much at 
home, by this boſening of all ties, and this concuſſiom of 
all: eſtabliſhed! opinions, as we do abroad. For in order to 
prove, that the Americans have no right to their liberties, 
we areitvery: day endeavouring to ſubvert the maxims 
which preſur ve the whole ſpirit of our on. To prove that 
the Americans ought not to be free; v are obliged to de- 
preciate the value of freedom itſelf; and we. never ſeem to 
gun a paltry. advantage over them dn debates without at- 
tackiug ſome of thoſe principles or dericing ſorne di thoſe 
fecltags fanarhich our anceſtors have ſhedꝭ their binode 
But, Sir, in wiſhingiite: put an end to pernicious experi- 
ments, 1 * the fulleſt enquiry. Far 
Nan from 
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from it. Far from decidingi on a ſudden an partial view, 1. 
would patiently go round and round the ſuhject, and ſurvey 
it minutely anrevery poſſihlæ aſpect. Sir, it I were capable 
of engaging you to an equal attention, I would ſtate, that, 
as far as I am capable of diſcerning, there are but three 
ways of proceeding relative to this ſtubborn ſpirit, which 
prevails in your colonies, and diſturbs your government, 
Theſe are To change that ; ſpirit, as inconvenient, by Ten 
moving the cauſes. | To proſecute it as criminal. Org; to 
comply with it as neceſſary. I would not be guilty of an 
imperfect enumeration; I can think. of but theſe three. 
Another has indeed been ſtarted, that of giving up the color 
nies} Hut it met ſo flight a reception, that I do nat think 
myſelf ohliged to dwell a great while upon it. It is nathing 
but a little ſally of anger; like the frowardaeſs of pegviſn 
children s who, when they cannot, get al they would have, 
are refolved to take nothing , 
Fhe firſt of theſe plans, to change the ſpirit as inconve- 
nient, by removing the cauſes, I/ think is the moſt like a 
fyſtematick proceeding. It is radical in its principle: hut it 
is attended with great difficulties, ſome of them little ſhart, 
as I conceive, of impoſſibilities. This will appear by exa - 
mining into the plans which have been propoſet. 

As the growing population in the colonies is evidently 
one cauſe of their reſiſtance, it was laſt ſeſſion mentioned in 
both houſes, by men of weight, and received not without 
applauſe, that, in order to check this evil, it would be 
proper for the crown ta make no further grants of land. 
But to this ſcheme, there are two objections. The firſt, 
that there is already ſo much unſettled land in private hands, 
as to afford room for an immenſe future population, al- 
though the crown not only withheld its grants, but anni- 
hilated its ſoil. If this be the caſe, then the only effect of 


this 
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this'avarice of delolatibt, this hoarding of a royal wilder 
neſs, would be to raife the value of the poſſeffiotis in the 
Hands of the great private onopoliſts, without any ade, 
quate check to tlie growitig' ie alarrfiing' wſThier of 1 25 
lation. Ms 91501 „pt 
But, if you ſtopped your — what would be the con- 
ſequence? The people Would occupy without grants. They 
have already ſo occupied in many places. Vou eannot ſtation 
garriſons in eve part of theſe deſerts. If youſ de the 
people from one place, they will carry on their antual 
tinage, and remove wirh their flocks and Herds totunother. 
Many of the people in the back ſettlements are already little 
attached to particular ſituntions. Already they have topped 
aieApalichiarthontitains) From thenee theyſbehold before 
tlet nu mf plain, one vaſt, rich, levalmeadowy'h 
ſqtraxe of five hundred miles; Over this they would wander, 
without a poſſibility of reſtraint; they would change their 
manners withithe habits of their life; would ſobon forgłt a 
government, by which they were diſo ned; would betenme 
hordes: of | Engliſh” Partars; and; pouting dom upon uν, 
unfortified frontiers a'fierce and itreſiſtible cavalry become 
maſters of your governors and your counſellors, your col- 
lectors and comptrollers, and of all the flaves that ad- 
here to them. Such would, and, in no long time, muſt 
bee effect Of attempting to forbid as atebmehHnq 9 
ſpprefs usr a evihů the commandrand hleſſingſof Provitlenee, 
« Enereaſe and multiply. Such would be theftappyreſult 
of an endeavour to keep as à lair of wild beaſts, tłrat earthi, 
Which God, byan expreſs charter, Has green id the children 
of : wiery/ Fur Giffbrentz untuſuredyn much elfen, ut! Deen 
var-ohophithertsl!! Hitherto!ivechave inoited vt pebple 
by"every kind of 'hounts/! tor ixedveſtablifhmonts',' We 
hab invited the huſbandman, to look tb avithbrity' for his 
Vor. II. H title. 
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title. We have taught him piouſly to believe in the myſte- 
rious virtue of wax and parchment. We have thrown each 
tract of land, as it was peopled, into diſtricts; that the 
ruling power ſhould never be wholly out of fight. We 
have ſettled all we could; and we have EP attended 
every ſettlement with government. 

Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, as well as for the rea- 
ſons I have juſt given, I think this new project of hedging- 
in population to be neither prudent nor practicable. 

To impoveriſh the colonies in general, and in particular 
to arreſt the noble courſe of their marine enterprizes, would 
be a more eaſy talk. I freely confeſs it. We have ſhewn a 
diſpoſition to a ſyſtem of this kind; a diſpoſition even to 
continue the reſtraint after the offence; looking on our- 
ſelves as rivals to our colonies, and perſuaded that of courſe: 
we muſt gain all that they ſhall loſe. Much miſchief we 
may certainly do. The power inadequate to all other things 
is often more than ſufficient for this. I do not look-on the 
direct and immediate power of the colonies to reſiſt our 
violence, as very formidable. In this, however, I may be 
miſtaken. But when J confider, that we have colonies for 
no purpoſe but to be ſerviceable to us, it ſeems to my poor 
underſtanding a little prepoſterous, to make them unſervice- 
able, in order to keep them obedient. It is, in truth, 
nothing more than the old, and, as I thought, exploded. 
problem of tyranny, which propoſes to beggar its ſubjects 
into ſubmiſſion. But, remember, when you have com- 
pleated your ſyſtem of impoveriſhment, that nature til} 
proceeds in her ordinary courſe; that diſcontent will in- 
creaſe with miſery ; and that there are critical moments in 
the fortune of all ſtates, when they, who are too weak to 
contribute to your proſperity, may be ftrong enough to 


complete your ruin. SHoliatis arma ſuperſunt. 
The 
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The temper and character, which prevail in our colonies, 
are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human art. We can- 
not, I fear, falſify the pedigree of this fierce people, and 
perſuade them that they are not ſprung from a nation, in 
whoſe veins the blood of freedom circulates. The language 
in which they would hear you tell them this tale, would 
detect the impoſition; your ſpeech would betray you. An 
Engliſhman is the unfitteſt r on en to 1 ua ano- 
ther Engliſhman into ſlavery. | 

[ think it is nearly as little in our power to changes their 
republican religion, as their free deſcent ; or to ſubſtitute 
the Roman Catholick, as a penalty; or the church of Eng- 
land, as an improvement. The mode of inquifition and 
dragooning, 1s going out of faſhion in the old work; and 
I- ſhould not confide much to their efficacy in the new. 
The education of the Americans is alſo on the ſame unal- 
terable bottom with their; religion. You cannot perſuade 
them to burn their books of curious ſcience; to'baniſh 
their lawyers from their courts of law; ; or to quench the 
lights of their aſſemblies, by refuſing to chooſe thoſe per- 
ſons who are beſt read in their privileges. It would be no 
leſs impracticable to think of wholly annihilating the po- 
pular aſſemblies, in which theſe lawyers fit. The army, 
by which we muſt govern in their place, would be far 
more chargeable to us; not quite 10 effectual; and perhaps, 
in the end, full as difficult ro be kept in obedience. ' 

With regard to the high ariſtocratick ſpirit of Virginia 
and 'the ſouthern colonies, it has been propoſed, I know, 
to reduce it, by declaring a general enfranchiſement of their 
ſlaves. This project has had its advocates and panegyriſts; 
yet I never could argue myſelf into any opinion of it. Slaves 
are often much attached to their maſters. A general wild 
ofter of liberty, would not always be accepted. Hiſtory 
H 2 furniſhes 
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furniſhes few inſtances of it. It is ſometimes as hard to 


perſuade ſlaves to be free, as it is to compel freemen to be 


{laves ; and in this auſpicious ſcheme, we ſhould have both 
theſe pleaſing taſks on our hands at once. But when we 
talk of enfranchiſement, do we not perceive that the Ame- 
rican maſter may enfranchiſe too; and arm ſervile hands in 
defence of freedom? A meaſure to which other people have 
had recourſe more than once, and not without ſucceſs, in a 
deſperate ſituation of their affairs. I 
Slaves as theſe unfortunate black people are, and dull as 
all men are from ſlavery, muſt they not a little ſuſpect the 


offer of freedom from that very nation which has ſold 


them to their preſent maſters? From that nation, one of 
whoſe cauſes of quarrel with thoſe maſters, is their refuſal 
to deal any more in that inhuman trafhick? An offer of 
freedom from England, would come rather oddly, ſhipped 
to them in an African veſſel, which is refuſed an entry into 
the ports of Virginia or Carolina, with a' cargo of three 
hundred Angola negroes. It would be curious to ſee the 
Guinea captain attempting at the ſame inſtant to publiſh 
his proclamation of n and to advertiſe his * of 
ſlaves. 

But let ns ſuppoſe all theſe moral difficulties got over. 
The ocean remains. You cannot pump this dry; and as 
long as it continues in its preſent bed, fo long all the cauſes 
which weaken authority by diſtance will continue. “ Ye 


be gods, annihilate but ſpace and time, and make two lovers 


„% happy!“ -was a pious and paſſionate prayer ;—but juſt as 
reaſonable, as many of the ferious wiſhes of very grave and 
ſolemn politicians. 

If then, Sir, it ſeems almoſt deſperate to think of any 
alterative courſe, for changing the moral cauſes (and not 
quite eaſy to remove the natural) which produce prejudices 

irreconcileable 
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irreconcileable to the late exerciſe of our authority; but 
that the ſpirit infallibly will continue; and, continuing, 
will produce ſuch effects, as now embarraſs us; the ſecond 
mode under conſideration is, to ec that ſpirit in its 
overt acts, as criminal. 3 

At this propoſition, I maſt pauſe A moment. The thing 
ſeems a great deal too big for my ideas of juriſprudence. It 
ſhould ſeem, to my. way of conceiving ſuch matters, that 
there is a very wide difference in reaſon and policy, between 
the mode of proceeding on the irregular conduct of ſcattered 
individuals, or even of bands of men, who diſturb order 
within the ſtate, and the civil diſſentions which may, from 
time to time, on great queſtions, agitate the ſeveral com- 
munities which compoſe a great empire. It looks to me 
to be narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of 
criminal juſtice to this great public conteſt, I do not know 
the method of drawing up an indictment againſt an whole 
people. I cannot inſult and ridicule the feelings of millions 
of my fellow creatures, as Sir Edward Coke inſulted one 
excellent individual (Sir Walter Raleigh) at the bar. I am 
not ripe to. paſs ſentence on the graveſt public bodies, en- 
truſted with magiſtracies of great authority and dignity, 
and charged with the ſafety of their fellow- citizens, upon 
the very ſame title that I am. I really think, that for wiſe 
men, this is not judicious; for ſober men, not decent; for 
minds tinctured with humanity, not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, Sir, I ara miſtaken in my idea of an empire, as 
diſtinguiſhed from a ſingle ſtate or kingdom. But my idea 
of it is this; that an empire is the aggregate of many ſtates, 
under one common head; whether this head be a monarch, 
or a preſiding republic. It does, in ſuch conſtitutions, fre- 
quently happen (and nothing but- the diſmal, cold, dead 


uniformity of ſervitude can Prevent its happening) that the 
ſubordinate 
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ſubordinate parts have many local privileges and immuni- 
ties. Between theſe privileges, and the ſupreme common 
authority, the line may be extremely nice. Of courſe diſ- 
putes, often too, very bitter diſputes, and much ill blood, 
will ariſe. But though every privilege is an exemption (in 
the caſe) from the ordinary exerciſe of the ſupreme autho- 
rity, it is no denial of it. The claim of a privilege ſeems 
rather, ex vi ler mini, to imply a ſuperior power. For to 
talk of the privileges of a ſtate or of a perſon, who has no 
ſuperior, is hardly any better than ſpeaking nonſenſe. Now, 
in ſuch unfortunate quarrels, among the component parts 
of a great political union of communities, I can fcarcely 
conceive any thing more compleatly imprudent, than for 
the head of the empire to inſiſt, that, if any privilege is 
pleaded againſt his will, or his acts, that his whole authority 
is denied; inſtantly to proclaim rebellion, to beat to arms, 
and to put the offending provinces under the ban. Will 
not this, Sir, very ſoon teach the provinces to make no diſ- 
tinctions on their part? Will it not teach them that the go- 
vernment, againſt which a claim of liberty is tantamount to 
high-treaſon, is a government to which ſubmiſhon is equi- 
valent to ſlavery ? It may not always be quite convenient to 
impreſs dependent communities with ſuch an idea. 

We are, indeed, in all diſputes with the colomes, by the 
neceſſity of things, the judge. It is true, Sir. But I con- 
teſs, that the character of judge in my own cauſe, is a thing 
that frightens me. Inſtead of filling me with pride, I am 
exceedingly humbled by it. I cannot proceed with a ſtern, 
aſſured, judicial confidence, until I find myſelf in ſomething 
more like a judicial character. I muſt have theſe heſitations 
as long as I am compelled to recollect, that, in my little 
reading upon ſuch conteſts as theſe, the ſenſe of mankind 


has, at leaſt, as often decided againſt the ſuperior as the 
| 8 ſubordinate 
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ſubordinate power. . Sir, let me add too, that the opinion of 
my having ſome abſtract right in my favour, would not put 
me much at my eaſe in paſſing ſentence; unleſs I could be 
ſure, that there were no rights which, in their exerciſe un- 
der certain circumſtances, were not the moſt odious of all 
wrongs, and the moſt vexatious of all injuſtice. Sir, theſe 
conſiderations have great weight with me, when I find 
things ſo circumſtanced; that I ſee the ſame party, at once a 
civil litigant againſt me in point of right; and a culprit be- 
fore me, while I fit as a criminal judge, on acts of his, whoſe 
moral quality is to be decided upon the merits of that very 
litigation. Men are every now and then put, by the com- 
plexity of human affairs, into ſtrange ſituations; but juſtice 
is the ſame, let the judge be in what ſituation he will. 
There is, Sir, alſo a circumſtance which convinces me, 
that this mode of criminal proceeding is not (at leaſt in the 
preſent ſtage of our conteſt) altogether expedient ; which is 
nothing leſs than the conduct of thoſe very perſons who 
have ſeemed to adopt that mode, by lately declaring a rebel- 
lion in Maſſachuſet's Bay, as they had formerly addreſſecl to 
have traitors brought hither under an act of Henry the 
Eighth, for trial. For though rebellion is declared, it is not 
proceeded againſt as ſuch; nor have any ſteps been taken 
towards the apprehenſion or conviction of any individual 
offender, either on our late or our former addreſs; but. 
modes of public coercion have been adopted, and ſuch as. 
have much more reſemblance to a ſort of qualified hoſtility 
towards an independent power than the puniſhment. of re- 
bellious ſubjects. All this ſeems rather inconfiſtent ; but 
it news how difficult it is to apply theſe juridical ideas to 
our preſent caſe. 
In this ſituation, let us ſeriouſly and coolly ponder. What 


is it we have got by all our menaces, which have been many 
and 
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and ferocious? What advantage have we derived from the 
penal laws we have paſſed, and which, for the time, have 
been ſevere and numerous? What advances have we made 
towards our object, by the ſending of a force, which, by 
land and ſea, is no contemptible ſtrength ? Has the diforder 
abated? Nothing leſs.—When I ſee things in this ſituation, 
after ſuch confident hopes, bold promiſes, and active exer- 
tions, I cannot, for my life, avoid a ſuſpicion, that the plan 
itſelf is not correctly right. 

If then the removal of the cauſes of this ſpirit of American 
liberty be, for the greater part, or rather entirely, impracti- 


cable; if the ideas of criminal proceſs be inapplicable, or, if 


applicable, are in the higheſt degree inexpedient, what way 
yet remains? No way is open, but the third and laſt—to 
comply with the American ſpirit as neceſſary; or, if vou 
pleaſe, to ſubmit to it, as a neceſſary evil. 

If we adopt this mode; if we mean to conciliate and con- 
cede; let us fee of what nature the conceſſion ought to be? 
to aſcertain the nature of our conceſſion, we muſt look at 
their complaint. The colonies complain, that they have not 
the characteriſtic mark and ſeal of Britiſh freedom. They 
complain, that they are taxed in a parliament, in which thev 
are not repreſented. If you mean to fatisfy them at all, you 
muſt ſatisfy them with regard to this complaint. If you 
mean to pleaſe any people, you muſt give them the boon 
which they aſk; not what you may think better for them, 
but of a kind totally different. Such an act may be a wiſe 
regulation, but it is no conceſſion : whereas our preſent 
theme is the mode of giving ſatisfaction. 

Sir, I think you muſt perceive, that I am reſolved this day 
to have nothing at all to do with the queſtion of the right 
of taxation. Some gentlemen ſtartle—but it is true: I put it 
totally out of the queſtion. It is leſs than nothing in my 

conſideration. 
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conſideration. 1. do not indeed wonder, nor will yon, Sir, 
that dene of 9 learning are fond of * difplaying 
it on Rf: Prof god, ch But my, conſideration. s mar- 
0 70 fine: I, — wholly, 8 tot the policy of the queſ- 
tion, 1 do, pot ,examine, whether the xing away, a man's 
money he a, power excepted and reſerved; out of. the general 
truſt of, goyernment; and: how. far all e „in all forms 
of pelſty , ar ab. g g exerolſe, of that. right, by, the 
charter ol nature. Ox wheth er, Hh. the contrary : A rig it of 
eee eee 3Þ, dhe, Semen pr Mat f 
legiſlation, and, inhalt. the, Ordinary, ſupreme 
power? Theiß avg, degp gueſtignss her PP BF BPR oj 
rate ug inst cach gther ;, wh "fy Son Gen Sed; and an 
ro. authoriries only thickens-the confuſion, For high 
and reveręend authorities lift up the. heads on both. ſid des; j 
and there i is no ſure footing. in th 8 Middle, f This point is 
the great Serbonian bog, betwixt Damiata and Mount Caſius 
01d, Where, e hole: have Hunde 4 do: not intend to be 
overwhelmed in that bogs though, in ſuch. reſpectable com- 
pany, The queſtion with me is, not Whether you have a 
right to render your, people miſerable; hut, whether. it is not 
your intereſt to make them happy? It is not, What a lawyer 
tells mer Lena, do; but what humanity, reaſon. Be Juſtice, 
tell me, I ought. to do... Is. a politic act the worle f bl being 
a gene o one; Ing conceſſion proper, Fe that N 555 8 
made {ram your Wand af Tight, ole p what, you LA 
Joes. it lefſen, the grace or beine relaxing in, the > CXerciſc 
f an odious claim, becauſe, you haye your, « evid ence n 
full of titles, and your Magazines ſtuffed with. arp t 100 15 
4arce, them What Ggnuty, all, thoſe, fue 50 590 5 
arms? Of what avail-are;they, when. the real ? 2.9. 
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and that I could do wanne but wound whoſe by the uſe of 
my own weapons? 

Such is ftedfaftly my opictan of the abſolute as of 
keeping up the concord of this empire by a unity of ſpirit, 
though in a diverſity of operations, that, if I-were ſure the 
coloniſts had, at their teaving this country, fealed a re 
compact of ſervitude ;-that they had ſolemnly abjured all the 
rights of citizens; that they had made-a vow to renounce all 
ideas of liberty for them and their poſterity, to all genera- 


tions; yet I ſhould hold myſelf obliged to conform to the 
temper I found univerſally prevalent in my own day, and 
to govern two million of men, impatient of ſervitude, on the 
principles of freedom. I am not determining a point of law; 


am reſtoring tranquillity z and the general character and 


ſituation of a people muſt determine what fort of 


ment 1s fitted for them. That point nothing elſe can or 
ought to determine. 

My idea therefore, without confiderin g whether we yield 
as matter of right, or grant as matter of favour, is ro admit 
the people of our colonies into an intereſt in the conſtitution; 


and, by recording that admiſſion in the journals of parlia- 
ment, to give them as ſtrong an affurance as the nature of 
the thing will admit, that we mean for ever to adhere to that 


ſolemn declaration of ſyſtematic indulgence. ' 

Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue act, upon its un- 
derſtood principle, might have ſerved to ſhew, that we in- 
tended an unconditional abatement of the exerciſe of a tax- 


ing power. Such a meaſure was then ſufficient to remove 


all ſuſpicion; and to give perfect content. But unfortunate 
events, ſince that time, may make fomething further neceſ- 
ſary; and not more neceffary for the ſatisfaction of the co- 
lonies, than for the dignity and conſiſtency of our own fu- 
ture proceedings,” 

I have 
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I have taken a very incorrect meaſure of the diſpoſition of 
the houſe, if this propoſal in itſelf would be received with 
diſlike. I think, Sir, we have few American financiers. But 
our misfortune is, we are too acute; we are too exquiſite in 
our conjectures of the future, for men oppreſſed with ſuch 
great and preſent evils. The more moderate among the 
oppoſers of parliamentary conceflion freely confeſs, that 
they hope no good from taxation; but they apprehend the 
coloniſts have further views; and if this point were con- 
ceded, they would inſtantly attack the trade-laws. Theſe 
gentlemen are convinced; that this was the intention from. 
the beginning; and the quarrel'of the Americans with taxa- 
tion was no more than a cloke and cover to this deſign. 
Such has been the language even of a * gentleman of real 
moderation, and of a natural temper well adjufted to fair 
and equal government. I am, however, Sir, not a little 
ſurprized at this kind of diſcourſe, whenever I hear it; and I 
am the more ſurprized, on account of the arguments which 
I conſtantly find in company with it, and which are often 
urged from the ſame mouths, and on the ſame day. 

For inſtance, when we alledge, that it is againſt reaſon to 
tax a people under ſo many reſtraints in trade as the Ame- 
ricans, the 4 noble lord in the blue ribband ſhall tell you, 
that the reſtraints on trade are futile and uſeleſs 3 of no ad- 
vantage to us, and of no burthen to thoſe on whom they 
are impoſed ; that the trade to America is not ſecured by the 
aQs of navigation, but by the natural and irrefitible avant» 
tage of a commercial preference. 

Such is the merit of the trade laws in this poſture of the 

Rebate,” But when ſtrong internal circumftances are urged 

againſt the taxes; when the ſcheme is diſſected; when ex- 

perience and the nature of things are brought to rern 
* Ms, Rice. + Lord North * 
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do prove, the utter impoſſibility of obtaining an effective 
revenue from the colonies; when theſe things are preſſed, 
or rather preſs themſelves, ſo as to drive the advocates of 
colony taxes to a clear admiſſion of the futility of the 
ſcheme; then, Sir, the ſleeping trade laws revive from their 
trance; and this uſeleſs taxation 1s to be kept ſacred, net for 
its own ſake, but as a ebe A and ener of the laws 
of trade. l e ] 

Then, Sir, you keep up revenue laws which are miſchie- 
vous, in order to preſerve trade laws that are uſeleſs. Such 
is the wiſdom: of our plan in both. its members. They are 
ſeparately given up as of no value; and yet one is always to 
be defended for the ſake of the other. But I cannot agree 
with the noble lord, nor with the pamphlet from whence he 
ſeems to have borrowed theſe ideas, concerning the inutility 
of the trade laws. For without 1dohzing them, I am ſure 
they are ſtill, in many ways, of great uſe to us; and in 
former times, they have been of the greateſt. They do 
confine, and they do greatly narrow, the market for the 
Americans. But my perfect conviction of this, does not help 
me in the leaſt to diſcern how the revenue laws form any 
ſecurity whatſoever to the commercial regulations; or that 
theſe commercial regulations are the true ground: of the 
quarrel; or, that the giving way in any one 3 of aur 
me is to loſe all that may remain unconceded. * 

One fact is clear and indiſputable. The public and Xn 
origin of this quarrel, was on taxation. This quarrel :tias 
indeed brought on new diſputes on new queſtions ; but cer: 
tainly the leaſt bitter, and the feweſt of all, on the trade 
laws. To judge which. of the two be the real radical cauſe 
of quarrel, - we hays to ſee whether; the commercial diſpute 
did, in order of;/timez; precede the diſpute on taxation? 
There i is not a ſhadow: of evidence for it. Next, to enable 

us 
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us to judge whether at this moment a diſlike to the trade 
laws be the real cauſe of quarrel, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
put the taxes out of the queſtion by a repeal, See how the 
Americans act in this poſition, and then you will be able to 
diſcern correctly what is the true object of the controverſy, or 
whether any controverſy at all will remain? Unleſs you 
conſent to remove this cauſe of difference, it is impoſſible, 
with decency, to aſſert that the diſpute is not upon what 
it is avowed to be. And I would, Sir, recommend to your 
ſerious conſideration, . whether it be prudent to form a rule 
for puniſhing people, not on their own acts, but on your 
conjectures ?., Surely it is prepoſterqus at the very beſt. It 
is not juſtifying your anger, by their miſconduct ;, but it is 
converting your ill-will into their delinquency. 

But the colonies will go further.—Alas ! alas! when will 
this ſpeculating againſt fact and reaſon end? What will. quiet 
theſe panic fears which we entertain of the hoſtile effect of 
a conciliatory conduct? Is it true, that no caſe can exiſt, in 
which it is proper for the ſovereign to accede to the deſires 
of his diſcontented ſubjects? Is there zuy thing peoples, i in 
this caſe, to make a rule for itſelf? ?.Is all authority, of « courſ 
loſt, when it is not puſhed to the extreme? Is it 3 — — 
maxim, that, the fewer cauſes of difſatisfaCtipn. a1 are left by 
government, the more ee will be inclined to reſiſt 
and rebel“? * 

All theſe nnen in fact no more : than 7 85 
conjectures, divinations; . formed in; defiance. of fact and 
experience: they, did, notz Sir, Giſcpurage, me from enter- 
taining the idea of a conciliatory. conceſſion, founded ine 
Principles which I have juſt ſtateq . 

Am forming a plan for, this ropſes I endeayoured to put 
miyſelſ in that frame of mi hich Was the moſt natural, 


* the mol} reaſgnghlgs and, Which. was rainy the moſt 
| probable 
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probable n means of ſecurin g me from all error. I ſet out with 
a perfect diſtruſt of my own abilities; a total renunciation 
of every ſpeculation of my own; and with a profound 
reverence for the wiſdom of our anceſtors, who have left us 
the inheritance of ſo happy a conſtitution, and ſo flouriſhing 
an empire, and what is a thouſand times more valuable, the 
treaſury of the maxims and principles which formed the 
one, and obtained the other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the Auftrian 
family, whenever they were at a loſs in the Spaniſh coun- 
cils, it was common for their ſtateſmen to fay, that they 
ought to conſult the genius of Philip the Second. The 
genius of Philip the Second might miflead them; and the 
iſſue of their affairs ſhewed, that they had not choſen the 
moſt perfect ſtandard. But, Sir, I am ſure that I ſhall not be 
miſled, when, in a caſe of conſtitutional difficulty, I conſult 
the genius of the Engliſh conſtitution. Conſulting at that 
oracle (it was with all due humility and piety) I found four 
capital examples in a fimilar caſe before me: thoſe of 
Ireland, Wales, Cheſter, and Durham. 

Ireland, before the Engliſh conqueſt, though never go- 
verned by a deſpotic power, had no parliament. How far the 
Engliſh parliament itſelf was at that time modelled according 
to the preſent form, is diſputeq among antiquarians. But 
we have all the reaſon in the world to be affured, that a 
form of parliament, fuch as England then enjoyed, ſhe in- 
ſtantly communirated to Ireland; and we are equally frre 
that almoſt every ſucceſſive improvernent in ' conſtitutional 
liberty, as faſt as it was made here, was tranſmitted thithet, 
The feudal baronage, and the feudal knighthood,” the roots 
ok our primitive conſtitution, were tafly tranſplatitetł into 
that ſoil; and grew and flouriffed there: Magna Clrarta, 
if it did not give us originally the houfe of common, gave 
3 
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us at leaſt an hauſe of commons of weight and conſequence. 
But your anceſtars did not churliſhly fit down alone to the 
feaſt of Magna Charta. Ireland was made immediately a 
partaker. This benefit of 'Engliſh laws and liberties, I 
confeſs, was not at firſt extended to 4 Ireland. Mark the 
conſequence. Engliſh authority and Engliſh liberties had 
exactly the ſame boundaries. Your ſtandard could never be 
advanced an inch before your privileges. Sir John Davis 
ſhews beyond a doubt, that the refuſal of a general com- 
munication of theſe rights, was the true cauſe why Ireland 
was five hundred years in ſubduing; and after the vain 
projects of a military government, attempted: in the reign 
of Qucen Elizabeth, it was ſoon diſcovered, that nothing 
could make that country Englith, in civility and allegiance. 
but your laws and your forms of legiflature, It was not Engliſh 
arms, but the Engliſh conſtitution, that conquered Ireland. 
From that time, Ireland has ever had a general parliament, as 
ſhe had before a partial parliament, You changed the peo- 
ple; you altered the religion; but you never touched the 
form or the vital ſubſtance of free government in that king 
dom. Vou depoſed kings; you reſtored them; you altered the 
fucceſſion to theirs, as well as to your own crown: ;. but you 
never altered their conſtitution ; the principle of which was 
reſpected by uſurpation; xeſtored with the xeftoration af 
monarchy, and eſtabliſhed, I truſt, for ever, by the glori- 
aus, Revolution. This has made Ireland the great and 
flouriſhing kingdom that it is; and from a diſgrace and a 
burthen intolerable to this nation, has rendered her a prin- 
cipal part of our ſtrength and ornament. This cauntry 
cannot be ſaid to have ever formally taxed her. The irre- 
gular things done in the confuſion of mighty tronbles, and 
on the hinge of great revolutions, even if all were done that 
is Gaid to have been done, form no example, H they have 


any 
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any effect in argument, they make an exception. to prove 
Ihe rule. None of your own liberties could ſtand a moment 
5f the caſual deviations from them, at ſuch; times, were 
ſuffered to be uſed as proofs of their nullity. By the lucra- 
tive amount of ſuch caſual breaches in the conſtitution, 
judge what the ſtated and fixed rule of ſupply has been in 
that kingdom. Your'Irith penſioners would ſtarve, if they 
had no other fund to live on than taxes granted by;Englith 
authority. Turn your eyes to thoſe popular grants from 
wWwhence all your great ſupplies are come; and learn to 
reſpect that only ſource of —— in the ain 
| empire. 36 224049 eee eee e 197 in:, G4 „ 
My next example is Wales. This ee faid to be 
reduced by Henry the Third. It was ſaid more truly to be 
ſo by Edward the 'Firſti, But though then conquered; it 
was · not looked upon as any part of the realm of England. 
Its old conſtitution, whatever that might have been, was 
deſtroyed; and no good one was ſubſtituted in its place. 
The care of that tract was put into the hands of lords 
-marchers—a form of government of a very ſingular kind; a 
ſtrange heterogeneous monſter, ſomething between hoſtility 
and government; perhaps it has a fort of reſemblance, ac- 
cording to the modes of thoſe times, to that of commander 
an chief at. preſent, to whom all civil power is, granted as 
ſecondary. The manners of the Welſh nation followed the 
genius of the government: the people were ferocious, 
reſtive, ſavage, and uncultivated; ſometimes compaſed, 
never paciſied. Wales within itſelf, was in perpetual . diſ- 
order; and it Keptiithe frontier of England i in: pexpethpal 
alarm. Benefits from it to the ſtate, thebe were none. 
Wales was only: een gland, byancurſion add anva- 
fon. % A FMM, PLOT PRY UH, 24 "i Wi, a 11140 ot, 12 
Sir, during that Rate ofi things,» parliament was hot ile. 
Lore They 
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They attempted to ſubdue the fierce ſpirit of the Welſh by 
all ſorts of rigorous laws. They prohibited by ſtatute the 
ſending all ſorts' of arms into Wales, as you prohibit by 
proclamation (with ſomething more of doubt on the legality) 
the ſending arms to America. They diſarmed the Welſh 
by ſtatute, as you attempted (but ſtill with more queſtion 
on the legality) to diſarm New England by an inſtruction. 
They made an act to drag offenders from Wales into Eng- 
land for trial, as you have done (but with more hardſhip) 
with regard to America. By another act, where one of the 
parties was an Engliſhman, they ordained, that his trial 
ſhould be always by Engliſh. They made acts to reſtrain 
trade, as you do; and they prevented the Welſh from the 
uſe of fairs and markets, as you do the Americans from 
fiſheries and foreign ports. In ſhort, when the ſtatute- 
book was not quite ſo much {ſwelled as it is now, you find 
no leſs than fifteen acts of penal regulation on the ſubject of 
Wales. Mp x | 

Here we rub our hands—A fine body of precedents for 
the authority of parliament and the uſe of it I admit it 
fully; and pray add likewiſe to theſe precedents, that all 
the while, Wales rid this kingdom like an incubus; that it 
was an unprofitable and oppreſſive burthen; and that an 
Engliſhman travelling in that country could not go ſix yards 
from the high road without being murdered. | 

The march of the human mind is flow. Sir, it was not, 
until after two hundred years, diſcovered, that by an eternal 
law, Providence had decreed vexation to violence; and 
poverty to rapine. Your anceſtors did however at length 
open their eyes to the ill huſbandry of injuſtice. They 
found that the tyranny of a free people could of all tyran- 
nies the leaſt be endured; and that laws made againſt an 
whole nation were not the moſt effectual methods for ſe- 

Vor. II. K curing 
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curing its obedience. Accordingly, in the twenty-ſeventh 
year of Henry VIII. the courſe was entirely altered. With 
a preamble ſtating the entire and perfect rights of the 
crown of England, it gave to the Welſh all the rights and 
privileges of Engliſh ſubjects. A political order was eſta- 
bliſhed ; the military power gave way to the civil; the 
marches were turned into counties. But that a nation 
thould have a right to Engliſh liberties, and yet no ſhare at 
all in the fundamental ſecurity of theſe liberties, the grant 
of their own property, ſeemed a thing ſo incongruous; that 
eight years after, that is, in the thirty-fifth of that reign, a 
complete and not ill-proportioned repreſentation by counties 
and boroughs was beſtowed upon Wales, by act of parlia- 
ment. From that moment, as by a charm, the tumults 
ſubſided; obedience was reſtored; peace, order, and civili- 
zation, followed in the train of liberty—When the day-ſtar 
of the Engliſh conſtitution had ariſen in their hearts, all 
was harmony within and without— | 
Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulſit, 
) Defluit [axis agitatus humor : 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes : 
Et minax (quod fic voluere) ponto 
| Unda recumbit. 

The very ſame year the county palatine of Cheſter re- 
ceived the ſame relief from its oppreſſions, and the ſame 
remedy to its diſorders. Before this time Cheſter was little 
leſs diſtempered than Wales. The inhabitants, without 
rights themſelves, were the fitteſt to deſtroy the rights of 
others; and from thence Richard II. drew the ſtanding army 
of archers, with which for a time he oppreſſed England. 
The people of Cheſter applied to — in a een 
CHIN | g tre 21 
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« To the king our ſovereign lord, in moſt humble wiſe 


ſhewn unto your excellent majeſty, the inhabitants of 
your grace's county palatine of Cheſter; That where the 
ſaid county palatine of Cheſter 1s and hath been always 
hitherto exempt, excluded and ſeparated out and from 
your high court of parliament, to have any knights and 
burgeſſes within the ſaid court; by reaſon whereof the 
faid inhabitants have hitherto ſuſtained manifold diſheri- 
ſons, lofles and damages, as well in their lands, goods, 
and bodies, as in the good, civil, and politick governance 


and maintenance of the commonwealth of their faid coun- 
try: (2.) And for as much as the ſaid inhabitants have 
always hitherto been bound by the acts and ftatutes made 


and ordained by your ſaid highnefs, and your moſt noble 


progenitors, by authority of the ſaid court, as far forth 
as other counties, cities, and boroughs have been, that 


have had their knights and burgeſſes within your ſaid 
court of parliament, and yet have had neither knight ne 
burgeſs there for the ſaid county palatine ; the ſaid inha- 
bitants, for lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched 
and grieved with acts and ftatutes made within the ſaid 
court, as well derogatory unto the moſt antient juriſdic- 
tions, liberties, and privileges of your ſaid county pala- 
tine, as prejudicial unto the common wealth, quietneſs, 


reſt, and peace of your grace's moſt bounden — in- 


habiting within the ſame.“ 
What did parliament with this audacious addreſs —RejeR 


it as a libel? Treat it as an affront to government? Spurn 
it as a derogation from the rights of legiſlature? Did 
they toſs it over the table? Did they burn it by the hands 
of the common hangman ?—They 'took' the petition of 
grievance, all rugged as it was, without ſoftening or tem- 
perament, unpurged of the original bitterneſs and indigna- 
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tion of complaint; they made it the very preamble to their 
act of redreſs; and conſecrated its e 44 to all 9 in 
the ſanctuary of legiſ lation. 9954 
Here is my third thamiple;” It was attended: with: the 
ſucceſs of the two former. © Cheſter, | civilized: as well as 
Wales, has demonſtrated that freedom and not ſervitude is 
the cure of anarchy ;' as religion, and not atheiſm, is the 
true remedy for ſuperſtition. Sir, this pattern of Cheſter 
was followed in the reign of Charles II. with regard to the 
county palatine of Durham, which is my fourth example. 
This county had long lain out of the pale of free legiſlation. 
So ſcrupulouſly was the example of Cheſter followed, that 
the ſtyle of the preamble is nearly the ſame with that of 
the Cheſter act; and without affecting the abſtract extent 
of the authority of parliament, it recognizes the equity of 
not ſuffering any conſiderable diſtrict in which the Britiſh 
ſubjects may act as a body, to be taxed without their own 
voice in the grant. 
Nov if the doctrines of Wee comained in theſe pream- 
bles, and the force of theſe examples in the acts of parlia- 
ment, avail any thing, what can be ſaid againſt applying them 
with regard to America? Are not the people of America as 
much Engliſhmen as the Welſh? The preamble of the act 
of Henry VIII. ſays, the Welſh ſpeak a language no way 
reſembling that of his majeſty's Engliſh ſubjects. Are the 
Americans not as numerous? If we may truſt the learned 
and accurate Judge Barrington's account of North W ales, and 
take that as a ſtandard to meaſure the reſt, there is no com- 
pariſon. The people cannot amount to above 200, ooo; not a 
tenth part of the number in the colonies. Is America in 
; rebellion ? Wales was hardly ever free from it. Have you 
attempted to govern America by penal ſtatutes? You made 


fifteen for Wales. But * legiſlative authority is perfect 
with 
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with regard to America; was it leſs perfect in Wales, 
Cheſter, and Durham? But America is virtually repre- 
ſented. What ! does the electric force of virtual repreſen- 
tation more eaſily paſs over the Atlantic, than peryade 
Wales, which lies in your neighbourhood; or than Cheſter 
and Durham, ſurrounded. by, abundance of repreſentation 
that is actual and palpable ? But, Sir, your anceſtors thought 
this ſort of virtual repreſentation, however ample, to be 
totally inſufficient for the freedom of the inhabitants of 
territories that are ſo near, and comparatively ſo inconſider- 
able. How then can I think it ſufficient for thoſe which are 
infinitely greater, and infinitely more remote ? 

.. You, will now, Sir, perhaps imagine, that I am on the 
point of -propobing to you. a ſcheme for a repreſentation of 
the colonies in parliament. Perhaps I might be inclined to 
entertain ſome ſuch thought; but a great flood ſtops me in 
my courſe.  Oppoſuit natura—l cannot remove the eternal 
barriers of the creation. The thing in that mode, I do not 
know to be poſſible. As I meddle with no theory, I do not 
abſolutely aſſert the impracticability of ſuch a repreſentatign. 
But I do not ſee my way to it; and thoſe who, have been 
more confident, have not been more ſucceſsful, However, 
the arm of public benevolence is not ſhortened ; and there 
are often ſeveral means to the ſame end. What nature has 
disjoined in one way, wiſdom may unite in another. When 
we cannot give the benefit as we would wiſh, let us not rę- 
fuſe it altogether. If we cannot give the principal, let us 
find a fubſtitute. But how? Where? What ſudſtitute ? 08 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and means of 
this ſubſtitute to tax my own unproductive, invention, I 
am not even obliged to go to the rich treaſury of the fertile 
framers of imaginary commonwealths; not to the Republick 


of Plato, not to the Utopia | of More; not to the Oceana of 
Harrington. 


Harrington. It is before Werft i is at my feet, and the rude 
ſwain treads daily on it wvith his clouted fhoon. I only with 
you to recognize, for the theory, the antient conſtitutional 
policy of this kingdom with regard to repreſentation, as that 
policy has been declared in acts of partament; and, as to 
the practice, to return to that mode which an uniform ex- 
perience has marked out to you, as beſt; and in which you 
walked with ſecurity, advantage, and Honours until the | yer 
1763. 

My reſolutions therefore mean to eftablifh the equity and 
juſtice of a taxation of America, by grant, and not by impo- 
fition. To mark the legal competency of the colony aſſem- 
blies for the ſupport of t their government in peace, and for 
public aids in time of war. To acknowledge that this legal 
competency has had @ dutiful and beneficial exerciſe; and 
that experience has ſhewn the Hheneft of their grants, and the 
futility parliamentary taxation as a method of ſupply. 

Theſe ſolid truths compoſe ſix fundamental propoſitions. 
There are three more reſolutions corollary to theſe: If yort 
admit the firſt ſet, you can hardly reject the others. But if 
you admit the firſt, I ſhall be far from ſolicitous whether 
you accept or refuſe the laſt. I think theſe fix maſſive pil- 
lars will be of ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport the temple of 
Britiſh concord. I have no more doubt than I entertain of 
my exiſtence, that, if you admitted theſe, you would com- 
mand an immediate peace; and with but tolerable future 
management, a laſting obedience in America. I am not ar- 
rogant in this confident aſſurance. The propoſitions are all 
mere matters of fact; and if they are ſuch facts as draw ir- 
reſiſtible concluſions even in the ſtating, this is the power. of 
truth, and not any management of mine. 

Sir, I ſhall open the whole plan to you together, with 


ſuch — on the motions as may tend to illuſtrate 
them 
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them where they may want explanation. The firſt is a re- 

ſolution “ That the colonies and plantations of Great Bri- 3 
& tain in North America, conſiſting of fourteen ſeparate | 
« governments, and containing two millions and upwards | 
« of free inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privi- = 
lege of electing and ſending any knights and burgefles, | 
“ or others to repreſent them in the high court of parlia- | | 
“ ment.” This is a plain matter of fact, neceſſary to be laid 
down, and (excepting the deſcription) it is laid down in the 
language of the conſtitution z it is taken ar verbatim 
from acts of parliament. 

The ſecond is like unto the firſt—*< That the ſaid colo- 
% nies and plantations have been liable to, and bounden by, 
% ſeveral ſubſidies, payments, rates, and taxes, given and 
& granted by parliament, though the ſaid colonies and plan- | 
&«.tations have not their knights and burgeſſes, in the ſaid 
“high court of parliament, of their own election, to repre- 

« ſent the condition of their country; by lack whereof they 
% have been oftentimes touched and grieved by ſubſidies 
“given, granted, and aſſented to, in the ſaid court, in a 
« manner prejudicial to the common wealth, quietneſs, reſt, 5 | 
“ and peace of the ſubjects inhabiting within the ſame.” 

Is this deſcription too hot, or too cold, too ſtrong, or too | 
weak? Does it arrogate too much to the ſupreme legiſla- | 
ture? Does it lean too much to the claims of the people? If 
it runs into any of theſe errors, the fault is not mine. It is 
the language of your own antient acts of parliament. Non 
mens hic ſermo, ſed que precepit Qfellus, ruſticus, abnormis 
ſapiens. It is the genuine produce of the antient ruſtic, 
manly, home-bred ſenſe of this country,—1 did not dare to 

rub off a particle of the venerable ruſt, that rather, adorns 
and preſerves, than deſtroys the metal. It would be a pro- 


fanation to touch with a tool the ſtones which conſtruct the 
X ſacred 
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ſacred altar of peace. I would not violate with modern 
poliſh the ingenuous and noble roughneſs of theſe truly 
conſtitutional materials. Above all things, I was reſolved 
not to be guilty of tampering, the odious vice of reſtleſs and 
unſtable minds. I put my foot in the tracks of our fore- 
fathers; where I can neither wander nor ſtumble. Deter- 
mining to fix articles of peace, I was reſolved not to be wiſe 
beyond what was written; I was reſolved to uſe nothing 
elſe than the form of ſound words; to let others abound in 
their own ſenſe; and carefully to abſtain from all expreſ- 
ſions of my own. What the law has ſaid, I ſay. In all 
things elſe I am ſilent. I have no organ but for her words. 

This, if it be not ingenious, I am ſure is ſaffe. 
There are indeed words expreſſive of grievance in this 
ſecond reſolution, which thoſe who are reſolved always to 
be in the right, will deny to contain matter of fact, as ap- 
plied to the preſent caſe; although parliament thought 
them true, with regard to the counties of Cheſter and Dur- 
ham. They will deny that the Americans were ever 
& touched and grieved” with the taxes. If they conſider no- 
thing in taxes but their weight as pecuniary impoſitions, 
there might be ſome pretence for this denial. But men 
may be ſorely touched and deeply grieved in their privileges, 
as well as in their purſes. Men may loſe little in property 
by the act which takes away all their freedom. When a 
man is robbed of a trifle on the highway, it is not the to- 
pence loſt that conſtitutes the capital outrage. This is not 
confined to privileges. Even antient indulgences with- 
drawn, without offence on the part of thoſe who en- 
joyed ſuch favours, operate as grievances. But were the 
Americans then not touchied and grieved by the taxes, in 
ſome meaſure, merely as taxes? If ſo; why. were they 
— all, either wholly — or -exceedingly reduced ? 
Were 
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Were they not touched and. grigved, even by, the regulating 
duties of the ſixth of George IL? EMewhy were the duties firſt 
reduced ta one third in 1764s and. afterwards to a third of that 
third in theme 17664 Were they not touched, and grieyed 
by the Kamp a&} I ſhall ſay they were, until that tax is re- 
vived. Were they not touched and grieved by the, duties 
of 1767; which Were likewiſe . repealed, and hich, Lord 
Hillborough, tells you (for the miniſtry) were, laid contrary 
to the true principle of commerce? Is not the, aflurance 
given by that noble perſon to the colonies of a reſolution to 
lay no more taxes on them, an admiſſion that taxes would 
touch and grieve them? Is not the reſolution of the noble 
lord in the blue ribband, now ſtanding on your journals, the 
ſtrongeſt of all proofs that parliamentary ſubſidies really 
touched and grie ved them? Elſe why. all theſe changes, mo- 
difications, repeals, aſſurances, and reſolutionss 

The next propoſition is That, from the diſtance of the 
* {aid colonies, and from other circumſtances, no method 
«+ hath hitherto, been deviſed, for procuring a repreſentation 
in ꝓarliament for the ſaid colonies.“ This is an aſſertion 
of a fact. I go uo further on the paper; though in my pri- 
vate judgment, an uſeful repreſentation is impoſſible; I am 
ſure it is not deſired by them; nor dent it perhaps by us; 
but I abſtain from opinions 

The fourth reſolution is That anc, of the faid. colo- 
© nies hath within itſelf a body, choſen in part, or in the 
« hole, by the freemen, freeholders, or other free inhabi- 
e tants thereof, commonly called the General Aſſembly, or 
« General Court, with powers legally to raile, levy, and 
aſſeſs, according to the ſeveral utage of ſuch colonies, du- 
ties and taxes "—_ defraxing all ſorts of public ſer- 
* ieee i ws: 
This competence in me colony lee is certain. 1 
Vol. II. is 
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is proved by the whole tenour of their acts of ſupply i in all 


the aſſemblies, in which the conſtant ſtyle of granting 4s, 


c an aid to his majeſty;” and acts granting to the crown 
have regularly for near a century paſſed the public offices 
without diſpute. Thoſe who have been pleafed paradoxi- 
cally to deny this right, holding that none but the Britiſh 
parliament can grant to the crown, are wiſhed to look to 
what is done, not only in the colonies, but in Ireland, in 
one uniform unbroken tenour every ſeſſion. Sir, I am 
ſurprized, that this doctrine ſhould come from ſome of the 
law ſervants of the crown. I fay, that if the crown could 
be reſponſible, his majeſty—but certainly the miniſters, and 


even theſe law officers themſelves, through - whoſe hands 


the acts paſs biennially in Ireland, or annually in the colo- 
nies, -are in an habitual courſe of committing impeachable 
offences. What habitual offenders have been all preſidents 
of the council, all ſecretaries of ſtate, all firſt lords of trade, 
all attornies and all ſolicitors general! However, they are 
ſafe; as no one impeaches them; and there is no ground 
of charge againſt them, except in = own — 
theories. 

The fifth reſolution 1s alſo a refohnion of fact“ That 
« the ſaid general aſſemblies, general courts, or other bo- 
& dies legally qualified as aforeſaid, have at ſundry times 
& freely granted ſeveral large ſubſidies and public aids for 
«© his majeſty's ſervice, according to their abilities, when 
required thereto by letter from one of his majeſty's prin- 
„ cipal ſecretaries of ſtate; and that their right to grant the 
« ſame, and their chearfulneſs and ſufficiency in the ſaid 
« grants, have been at ſundry times acknowledged by par- 
« hament.” To fay nothing of their great expences in the 
Indian wars ; and not to take their exertion in foreign ones, 
to high as the ſupplies in the year 1695 ; not to go back to 

their 
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their public contributions in the year 1910; I ſhall begin to 
travel only where the journals give me light; reſolving to 
deal in nothing but fact, authenticated by parliamentary 
Tevord ; and to build myfeif wholly on that ſolid baſis. 

On the 4th of April 1748 *, a committee of this houſe 
came to the following reſolution :; 

„ Reſolved, 

« That it is the opinion of this committee, That is is juſt 
& and reaſonable that the ſeveral provinces and colonies 
« of Maſſachuſet's Bay, New Hampſhire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Iſland, be reimburſed the expences they have 
„ been at in taking and ſecuring to the crown of Great 
“ Britain, the ifland of Cape Breton, and its dependencies.” 

Theſe expences were immenſe for ſuch colonies. They 
were above 200, 00 J. ſterling; money firſt raiſed and ad- 
. vanced on their public credit. 

On the 28th of January 1756+, a meſſage from the king 
came to us, to this effett “ His majeſty, being ſenſible of 
« the zeal and vigour with which his faithful ſubjects of 
« certain colonies in North America have exerted them- 
& ſelves in defence of his majeſty's juſt rights and poſſeſ- 
« fjons, recommends it to this houſe to take the ſame into 
„their conſideration, and to enable his majeſty to give 
them ſuch aſſiſtance as may be a proper en and en- 
« couragemeni.“ 

On the 2d of February 1756 , the houſe came to a ſuit- 
able reſolution, expreſſed in words nearly the ſame as thoſe 
of the meſſage: but with the further addition, that the 
money then voted was as an encouragement to the colonies 
to exert themſelves with vigour. It will not be neceſſary to 
go through all the teſtimonies which your” own records have 


* Journals of the Houſe, Val, XXV. | | + Ibid, Vd. XXVII. 1 mid. 
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given tothe truth of my reſolutions. I will only refer you 
to the places in the journals: 770 
Vol. XXVII.—16th and igth May 1757. * Jinks 


Vol. XXVIII.— June it, 1758—April 26th and goth, 11799 
| March 26th and giſt, and April 28th, 


1760—]Jan. gth and 2oth, 1761. * 
Vol. XXIX ens 22d and 26th, men 14th and 


Sir, here is the repeated We of parliament, 
that the colonies not only gave, but gave to ſatiety. This 
nation has formally acknowledged two things; firſt, that 
the - colonies had gone beyond their abilites, parliament 
having thought it neceſſary to reimburſe them; ſecondly, 
that they had acted legally and laudably in their grants of 
money, and their maintenance of troops, ſince the compen- 
ſation is expreſsly given as reward and encouragement. 

| Reward is not beſtowed for acts that are unlawful; and 
encouragement 1s not held out to-things that deſerve repre- 

henſion. My reſolution therefore does nothing more than 

collect into one propoſition, what is ſcattered through your 
journals. I give you nothing but your own; and you can- 
not refuſe in the groſs,, what you have ſo often acknow- 

ledged in detail. The admiſhon of this, which will be ſo 

honourable to them and to you, will, indeed, be mortal to 

all the miſerable ſtories, by which the paſſions of the miſ- 

guided people have been engaged in an unhappy ſyſtem. 

The people heard, indeed, from the beginning of theſe 

diſputes, one thing continually dinned in their ears, that 

reaſon and juſtice demanded, that the Americans, who paid 

no taxes, ſhould: be compelled to contribute. How did that 

fact of their paying nothing, ſtand, whea the taxing ſyſtem 

began? When Mr. Grenville began to form his ſyſtem of 

American revenue, he ſtated in this houſe, that the colonies 

were 
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were then in debt two million fix hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling money; and was of opinion they would diſcharge 
that debt in four years. On this ſtate, thoſe untaxed people 
were actually; ſubject to the payment of taxes to the amount 
of fix hundred and fifty thouſand a year. In fact, how- 
ever, Mr. Grenville was miſtaken. The funds given for 
ſinking the debt did not prove quite ſo ample as both the 
colonies and he expected. The calculation was too ſan- 
guine : the reduction was not compleated till ſome years 
after, and at different times in different colonies. However, 
the taxes after the war, continued too great to bear any 
addition, with prudence or propriety ; and when the bur- 
thens impoſed in conſequence of former requiſitions were 
_ diſcharged, our tone became too high to reſort again to 
requiſition, No colony, ſince that time, ever has had any 
requiſition whatſoever made to it. | 

We ſee the ſenſe of the crown, and the ſenſe of parlia- 
ment, on the productive nature of. a revenue by grant. 
Now ſearch the ſame journals for the produce of the revenue 
by impoſition Where is it? —let us know the volume and 
the page —what is the groſs, what is the net produce? 
to what ſervice is it applied? —how have you appropriated 
its ſurplus ?!—What, can none of the many ſkilful index- 
makers, that we are now employing, find any trace of it ?— 
Well, let them and that reſt together.—But are the journals, 
which ſay nothing of the revenue, as ſilent on the diſcontent ? 
Oh no! a child may find it. It is the A ET 
and blot of every page. 

think then I am, from thoſe Journals, jaftified. in the 
ſixth and laſt reſolution, which is—“ That it | hath been 
found by experience, that the manner of granting the 
„ ſaid ſupplies and aids, by the ſaid general v aſſemblies, 
“ hath been more agreeable to the ſaid colonies, and more 

| | “ beneficial, 
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« beneficial, and conducive to the public ſervice, than the 
« mode of giving and granting aids in parliament, to be 
& raiſed and paid in the ſaid colonies.” This makes the 
whole of the fundamental part of the plan. The concluſion 
is irreſiſtible. You cannot ſay, that you were driven by 
any neceſſity, to an exerciſe of the utmoſt rights of legiſla- 
ture. You cannot aſſert, that you took on yourſelves the 
taſk of impoſing colony taxes, from the want of another 
legal body, that is competent to the purpoſe of ſupplying 
the exigencies of the ſtate without wounding the prejudices 
of the people. Neither is it true that the body ſo quali- 
fied, and having that competence, had neglected the duty. 

The queſtion now, on all this accumulated matter, is ;— 
whether you will chuſe to abide by a profitable experience, 
or a miſchievous theory; whether you chuſe to build on 
imagination or fact; whether you prefer enjoyment or hope; 
ſatisfaction in your ſubjects, or diſcontent ? 

If theſe propoſitions are accepted, every thing which has 
been made to enforce a contrary ſyſtem, muſt, I take it for 
granted, fall along with it. On that ground, I have drawn 
the following reſolution, which, when it comes to be moved, 

will naturally be divided in a proper manner: „That it 
cc may be proper to repeal an act, made in the ſeventh year 
c of the reign of his preſent majeſty, intituled, An act for 
ec granting certain duties in the Britiſh colonies and plan- 
&« tations in America; for allowing a drawback of the du- 
c ties of cuſtoms upon the exportation from this kingdom, 
& of coffee and cocoa- nuts of the produce of the ſaid colo- 
& nies or plantations; for diſcontinuing the drawbacks 
ﬆ* payable on China earthen-ware exported to America; and 
* for more effectually preventing the clandeſtine running 
&« of goods in the ſaid colonies and plantations.— And that it 
«© may be proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth 

5 cc year 
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« year of the reign of his preſent majeſty, intituled, An 
« act to diſcontinue, in ſuch manner, and for ſuch time, 
« as are therein mentioned, the landing and diſcharging, 
„ lading or ſhipping, of goods, wares, and merchandize, at 
« the town and within the harbour of Boſton, in the pro- 
« vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay, in North America. And that 
« it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth 
« year of the reign of his preſent majeſty, intituled, An act 
« for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, in the caſes of 
« perſons queſtioned for any acts done by them, in the 
« execution of the law, or for the ſuppreſſion of riots and 
« tumults, in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, in New ] 
« England. — And that it may be proper to repeal an act, 
« made in the fourteenth year of the reign of his preſent 
„ majeſty, intituled, An act for the better regulating the 
« government of the province of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, in 
% New England.—And alſo, that it may be proper to ex- 
„plain and amend an act, made in the thirty-hfth year of 
« the reign of King Henry the Eighth, intituled, An act 
« for the trial of treaſons committed out of the king's do- 
« minions.“ | | a off 
I wiſh, Sir, to repeal the Boſton Port Bill, becauſe (in- 
dependently of the dangerous precedent of ſuſpending, the 
rights of the ſubject during the king's pleaſure) it was 
paſſed, as I apprehend, with leſs regularity, , and on more 
partial principles, than it ought. The corporation of; Boſton 
was not heard before it was condemned.. Other towns, full 
as guilty as ſhe was, have not had their ports blocked up. 
Even the reſtraining bill of the preſent ſeſſion does not go to 
the length of the Boſton, Port Act. The ſame ideas of pru- 
dence, which induced you not to extend equal puniſh- 
ment to equal guilt, even when, you were puniſhing, 
induce me, who mean not to chaſtiſe, but to reconcile, 
to 
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to be ſatisfied with the puniſhment already n . 
flicted. 

Ideas of prudence, and accommodation to e 
prevent you from taking away the charters of Connecticut 
and Rhode Iſland, as you have taken away that of Maſſa- 
chuſet's Colony, though the crown has far leſs power in 
the two former provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; and 
though the abuſes have been full as great, and as flagrant, 
in the exempted as in the puniſhed. The ſame reaſons of 
prudence and accommodation have weight with me in re- 
ſtoring the charter of Maſſachuſet's Bay. Beſides, Sir, the 
act which changes the charter of Maflachuſet's is in many 


particulars ſo exceptionable, that if I did not wiſh abſolutely 


to repeal, I would by all means deſire to alter it; as ſeveral 
of its proviſions tend to the ſubverſion of all public and 
private juſtice. Such, among others, is the power in the 
governor to change the ſheriff at his pleaſure; and to make' 
a new returning officer for every ſpecial cauſe. It is ſhame- 
ful to behold ſuch a regulation n among Engliſh 
laws. | 

The act for bringing perſons accuſed of committing” 
murder under the orders of government to England for 
trial, is but temporary. That act has calculated the proba- 
ble duration of our quarrel with the colonies ; and is accom- 
modated to that ſuppoſed duration, I would haſten the 
happy moment of reconciliation ; and therefore muſt, on 
my principle, get rid of that moſt juſtly obnoxious act. 

The act of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of treaſons, I 
do not mean to take away, but to confine it to its proper 
bounds and original intention; to make it expreſsly for trial 
of treaſons (and the greateſt treaſons may be committed) 
in places where the juriſdiction of the crown does not ex- 
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Having guarded the privileges of local legiſlature, I would 
next ſecure to the colonies a fair and unbiaſſed judicature 
for which purpole, Sir, I propoſe the following reſolution:— 
& That, from the time when the general aſſembly or gene- 
e ral court of any colony or plantation in North America, 

„ ſhall have appointed by act of aſſembly, duly confirmed, 
« a ſettled ſalary to the offices of the chief juſtice and other 
“ judges af the ſuperior court, it may be proper, that the 
c“ ſaid chief juſtice and other judges of the ſuperior courts 
&« of ſuch colony, ſhall hold his and their office and offices 
« during their good behaviour; and ſhall not be removed 
« therefrom, but when the ſaid removal ſhall be adjudged 
« by his majeſty in council, upon a hearing on complaint 
“ from the general aſſembly, or on a complaint from the 
% governor, or council, or the houſe of repreſentatives ſeve- 
“rally, of the colony in which the ſaid chief juſtice and 
&« other judges have exerciſed the ſaid offices.” 

The next reſolution relates to the courts of admiralty. 

It is this:“ That it may be proper to regulate the courts 
of admiralty, or vice admiralty, authorized by the 15th chap. 
« of the 4th of George the Third, in ſuch a manner as to 
«© make the ſame more commodious to thoſe who ſue, or 
« are ſued, in the ſaid courts, and to provide for the more 
&« decent maintenance of the judges in the ſame.” 

Theſe courts I do not wiſh to take away; they are in 
themſelves proper eſtabliſhments. This court 1s one of the 
capftal ſecurities of the act of navigation. The extent of 
its juriſdiction, indeed, has been encreaſed; but this is alto- 
gether as proper, and is, indeed, on many accounts, more 
eligible, where new powers were wanted, than a court abſo- 
lutely new. But courts incommodiouſly ſituated, in effect, 
deny juſtice ; and a court, partaking in the fruits of its own 
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condemnation, is a robber. The congres complains and 
complain juſtly, of this grievance *. | 

Theſe are the three conſequential een I have 
thought of two or three more; but they come rather too 
near detail, and to the province of executive government, 
which I wiſh parliament always to ſuperintend, never to 
aſſume. If the firſt ſix are granted, congruity will carry the 
latter three. If not, the things that remain unrepealed, 
will be, I hope, rather unſeemly incumbrances on the build- 
ing, than very materially detrimental to its ner and 
ſtability. 

Here, Sir, I ſhould cloſe; but that I plainly perceive ſome 
objections remain, which I ought, if poſſible, to remove. 
The firſt will be, that, in reſorting to the doctrine of our 
anceſtors, as contained in the preamble to the Cheſter act, I 
prove too much; that the grievance from a want of repre- 
ſentation, ſtated in that preamble, goes to the whole of le- 
giſlation as well as to taxation. And that the colonies ground- 
ing themſelves upon that doctrine, will apply it to all parts 
of legiſlative authority. 

To this objection, with all poſſible deference and humi- 
lity, and wiſhing as little as any man living to impair the 
ſmalleſt particle of our ſupreme authority, I anſwer, that he 
words are ihe words of parliament, and not mine; and, that 
all falſe and inconcluſive inferences, drawn from them, are 
not mine; for I heartily diſclaim any ſuch inference. I 
have choſen the words of an act of parliament, which Mr. 
Grenville, ſurely a tolerably zealous and very judicious ad- 
vocate for the ſovereignty of parliament, formerly mowed 
to have read at your table, in confirmation of his tenets. It 

* The ſolicitor- general informed Mr. B. when the reſolutions were ſeparately moved, 


that the grievance of the judges partaking of the profits of the ** had been redreſſed by 
office; accordingly the reſolution was amended. 
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is true that Lord Chatham conſidered theſe preambles as 
declaring ſtrongly in favour of his opinions. He was a no 
leſs powerful advocate for the privileges of the Americans. 
Ought I not from hence to preſume, that theſe preambles 
are as favourable as poſſible to both, when properly under- 
ſtood; favourable both to the rights of parliament, and to 
the privilege of the dependencies of this crown? But, Sir, 
the object of grievance in my reſolution, I have not taken 
from the Cheſter, but from the Durham act, which con- 


fines the hardſhip of want of repreſentation to the caſe of 


ſubſidies; and which therefore falls in exactly with the caſe 
of the colonies. 'But whether the unrepreſented counties 
were de jure, or de facto, bound, the preambles do not accu- 
rately diſtinguiſh ; nor indeed was it neceſſary; for whether 
de jure, or de facto, the legiſlature thought the exerciſe of 
the power of taxing, as of right, or as of fact without right; 
equally a grievance and equally oppreſſive. 

I do not know, that the colonies have, in any gendkel 
way, or in any cool hour, gone much beyond the demand 
of immunity in relation to taxes. It is not fair to judge of 
the temper or diſpoſitions of any man, or any ſet of men, 
when they are compoſed and at reſt, from their conduct, or 
their expreſſions, in a ſtate of diſturbance and irritation. It 
is beſides a very great miſtake to imagine, that mankind 
follow up practically any ſpeculative principle, either of go- 
vernment or of freedom, as far as it will go in argument and 
logicaT illation. We Engliſhmen ſtop very ſhort of the prin- 
ciples upon which we ſupport any given part of our conſti- 
tution; or even the whole of it together. I could eaſily, if 
I had not already tired you, give you very ſtriking and con- 
vincing inſtances of it. This is nothing but what 1s natural 
and proper. All government, indeed every human benefit 
and enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, is 
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founded on compromiſe and barter. We balance inconve- 
niencies; we give and take; we'remit ſome rights, that we 
may enjoy others; and, we chuſe rather to be happy citi- 
zens, than ſubtle diſputants. As we muſt give away ſome 
natural liberty, to enjoy civil advantages; ſo we muſt ſacri- 
fice ſome civil liberties, for the advantages to be derived 
from the communion and fellowſhip of a great empire. 
But in all fair dealings the thing bought, muſt bear ſome 
proportion to the purchaſe paid. None will barter away 
the immediate jewel of his ſoul. Though a great houſe is 
apt to make ſlaves haughty, yet it is purchaſing a part of the 
artificial importance of a great empire too dear, to pay for 
it all eflential rights, and all the intrinſic dignity of human 
nature. None of us who would not riſque his life, rather 
than fall under a government purely arbitrary. But, al- 
though there are ſome amongſt us who think our conſtitu- 
tion wants many improvements, to make it a complete 
ſyſtem of liberty, perhaps none who are of that opinion, 
would think it right to aim at ſuch improvement, by diſ- 
turbing his country, and riſquing every thing that is dear to 
him. In every arduous enterprize, we conſider what we 
are to loſe, as well as what we are to gain; and the more 
and better ſtake of liberty every people poſſeſs, the leſs they 
will hazard in a vain attempt to make it more. Theſe are 
_the cords of man. Man acts from adequate motives relative 
to his intereſt; and not on metaphyſical ſpeculations. - Ariſ- 
totle, the great maſter of reaſoning, cautions us, and with 
great weight and propriety, againſt this ſpecies of deluſive 
geometrical accuracy in moral arguments, as the moſt falla- 
cious of all fophiſtry. 

The Americans, will have no intereſt contrary to the 
grandeur , and glory of England, when they are not op- 
prefſed by the weight of it; and they will rather be inclined 
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to reſpect the acts, Of a ſuperintending legiſlature; when 
they ſee them the acts of that power, which is itſelf the 
ſecurity, not the rival, of their ſecondary importance. In 
this aſſurance, my mind moſt perfectly acquieſces; and. I 
confeſs, 1 feel not the leaſt alarm, from the diſcontents 
which are to ariſe, from putting people at their eaſe; nor 
do I apprehend the deſtruction of this empire, from giving, 
by an act of free grace and indulgence, to two millions of 
my fellow citizens, ſome ſhare of thoſe rights, upon which 
I have always been taught to value myſelf. 1, », 

It is ſaid indeed, that this power of granting veſted in 
American aſſemblies, would diffolve the unity of the em- 
pire; which Was preſerved, entire, although Wales, and 
Cheſter, and Durham, were added to it. Truly, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know what this unity means; nor has it 
ever been heard of, that I know, in the conſtitutional po- 
licy of this country. The very idea of ſubordination of 
parts, excludes this notion of ſimple and undivided unity. 
England is the head; but ſhe is not the head and the mem- 
bers too. Ireland has ever had from the beginning a ſepa- 
rate, but not an independent, legiſlature; which, far from 
diſtracting, promoted the union of the whole. Every thing 
was ſweetly and harmoniouſly dipoſed through both iſlands 
for the conſervation of Engliſh dominion, and the commu- 
nication of Engliſh liberties. 1 do not ſee that, the ſame 
principles might not be carried into twenty, .iflands, and 
with the ſame good effect. This is my model with re- 
gard to America, as far as the internal circumſtances of 
the two countries are the ſame. I know no other unity of 
this empire, than I can draw from its example during theſe 
periods, when it ſeemed. to my poor underſtanding more 
united than it is now, or than it is likely to be by the pre- 


{ent methods. | 
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But ſince I ſpeak of theſe methods, I recollect, Mr. 
Speaker, almoſt: too late, that I promiſed, before I finiſhed, 
to ſay ſomething of the propoſition of the“ noble lord on 
the floor, which has been ſo lately received, and ſtands on 
your journals. I muſt be deeply concerned, whenever it is 
my misfortune to continue a difference with the majority of 
this houſe. But as the reaſons for that difference are my 
apology for thus troubling you, ſuffer me to ſtate them in a 
very few words. I thall compreſs them into as ſmall a body 
as I poſſibly can, having already debated that matter at 
large, when the queſtion was before the committee. 

Firſt, then, I cannot admit that propoſition of a ranſom 
by auction ;—becaule it 1s a meer project. It is a thing 
new; unheard of; ſupported by no experience; juſtified 
by no analogy ; without example of our anceſtors, or root 
in the conſtitution. It is neither regular parliamentary 
taxation, nor colony grant. Experimentum in corpore vill, 
is a good rule, which will ever make me adverſe to any 
trial of experiments on what is certainly the moſt valuable 
of all ſubjects; the peace of this empire. x 

Secondly, it is an experiment which muſt be fatal in the 
end to our conſtitution. For what is it but a ſcheme for 
taxing the colonies in the antichamber of the noble lord 
and his ſucceflors ? To ſettle the quotas and proportions in 
this houſe, is clearly impoſſible. You, Sir, may flatter 
yourſelf, you ſhall fit a ſtate auctioneer, with your hammer 
in your hand, and knock down to each colony as it bids. 
But to ſettle (on the plan laid down by the noble lord) the 
true proportional payment for four or five and twenty 
governments, according to the abſolute and the relative 
wealth of each, and according to the Britiſh proportion of 
wealth and burthen, is a wild and chimerical notion. This 
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new taxation muſt therefore come in by the back-door of 
the conftitution. - Each quota muſt be brought to this 
houſe ready formed; you can neither add nor alter. Vou 
muſt regiſter it. You can do nothing further. For on Nhat 
grounds can you deliberate either before or after the pro- 
poſition ? You cannot hear the counſel for all theſe pro- 
vinces, quarrelling each on its own quantity of payment, 
and its proportion to others. If you ſhould attempt it, the 
committee of provincial ways and means, or by whatever 
other name it will delight to be called, mul FEY up all 
the time of parliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give ſatisfaction to the complaint of 
the colonies. They complain, that they are taxed without 
their conſent; you anſwer, that you will fix the ſum at 
which they ſhall be taxed. That is, you give them the 
very grievance for the remedy. You tell them indeed; that 
you will leave the mode to themſelves. I really beg par- 
don: it gives me pain to mention it; but you muſt be 
ſenſible that you will not perform this part of the compact. 
For, ſuppoſe the colonies were to lay the duties which fur- 
niſhed their contingent, upon the importation of your 
manufactures; you know you would never ſuffer ſuch a 
tax to be laid. Yon know too, that you would not ſuffer 
many other modes of taxation. So that, when you come to 
explain yourſelf, it will be found, that you will neither 
leave to themſelves the quantum nor the mode; nor indeed 
any thing. The whole is deluſion from one end to the 
other. 

Fourthly, this method of ralG by ton unleſs it be 
univer/ally accepted, will plunge you into great and inex- 
tricable difficulties. In what year of our Lord are the pro- 
portions of payments to be ſettled ? To ſay nothing of the 


impoſſibility that colony agents ſhould have general powers 
5 of 
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of taxing the colonies at their diſcretion ; conſider, I im- 
plore you, that the communication by ſpecial meſſages, and 
orders between theſe agents and their conſtituents on each 
variation of the caſe, when the parties come to contend to- 
gether, and to diſpute on their relative proportions, will be 
a matter of delay, perplexity, and confuſion, that never 
can have an end. | 

Tf all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, what is the 
condition of thoſe aſſemblies, who offer, by themſelves or 
their agents, to tax themſelves up to your ideas of their pro- 
portion? The refractory colonies, who refuſe all compoſition, 
will remain taxed only to your old impoſitions, which, how- 
ever grievous in principle, are trifling as to production. 'The 
obedient colonies in this ſcheme are heavily taxed ; the 
refractory remain unburthened. What will you do? Will 
you lay new and heavier taxes by parliament on the diſ- 
obedient? Pray conſider in what way you can do it. You 
are perfectly convinced that in the way of taxing, you can 
do nothing but at the ports. Now ſuppoſe it is Virginia 
that refuſes to appear at your auction, while Maryland and 
North Carolina bid handſomely for their ranſom, and are 
taxed to your quota; How will you put theſe colonies on a 
par? Will you tax the tobacco of Virginia? If you do, you 
give its death-wound to your Engliſh revenue at home, 
and to one of the very greateſt articles of your own foreign 
trade. If you tax the import of that rebellious colony, 
what do you tax but your own manufactures, or the goods 
of ſome other obedient, and already well-taxed colony ? 
Who has ſaid one word on this labyrinth of detail, which 
bewilders you more and more as you enter into it? Who 
has preſented, who can preſent you, with a clue, to lead 
you out of it? I think, Sir, it is impoſſible, that you 


ſhould not recollect that the colony bounds are ſo implicated 
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in one another (you know it by your other experiments 
in the bill for prohibiting-the New-England fiſhery) that 
you can lay no poſſible reſtraints on almoſt any of them 
which may not be preſently eluded, if you do not confound 
the innocent with the guilty, and burthen thoſe whom 
upon every principle, you ought to exonerate. He muſt 
be groſly ignorant of America, who thinks, that, without 
falling into this confuſion of all rules of equity and policy, 
you can reſtrain any ſingle colony, eſpecially Virginia and 
Maryland, the central, and moſt important of them all. 
- Let it alſo be conſidered, that, either in the preſent con- 
fuſion you ſettle a permanent contingent, which will and 
muſt be trifling; and then you have no effectual revenue: 
or you change the quota at every exigency ; and then on 
every new repartition you will have a new quarrel. | 

Reflect beſides, that when you have fixed a quota for 
every colony, you have not provided for prompt and punc- 
tual payment. Suppoſe one, two, five, ten years arrears. 
You cannot iſſue a treaſury extent againſt the failing colony. 
Yon muſt make new Boſton port bills, new reſtraining laws, 
new acts for dragging men to England for trial. You muſt 
ſend out new fleets, new armies. All is to begin again. 
From this day forward the empire is never to know an 
hour's tranquillity, An inteſtine fire will be kept alive in 
the bowels of the colonies, which one time or other muſt 
conſume this whole empire. I allow indeed that the em- 
pire of Germany raiſes her revenue and her troops by 
quotas and contingents; but the revenue of the empire, 
and the army of the empire, is the worſt revenue, and the 
worſt army, in the world. 

Inſtead of a ſtanding revenue, you will therefore have 2 
perpetnal quarrel. Indeed the noble lord, who propoſed 
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this project of a ranſom by auction, ſeemed himſelf to be of 
that opinion. His project was rather deſigned for breaking 
the union of the colonies, than 'for eſtabliſhing a revenue. 
He confeſſed, he apprehended that his propoſal would not 
be to zherr tate. ] ſay, this ſcheme of diſunion ſeems to be 
at the bottom of the project; for I will not ſuſpect that the 
noble lord meant nothing but merely to delude the nation 
by an airy phantom which he never intended to realize. But 
'whatever his views may be; as I propoſe the peace and 
union of the colonies as the very foundation of my plan, it 
cannot accord with one whoſe foundation is perpetual diſ- 
cord. | | C | | | 
Compare the two. This I offer to give you is plain and 
ſimple. The other full of perplexed and intricate mazes. 
This is mild; that harſh. This is found by experience 
effectual for its purpoſes; the other is a new project. This 
is univerſal ; the other calculated for certain colonies only. 
This 1s immediate in its conciliatory operation ; the other 
remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine is what becomes 
the dignity of a ruling people; gratuitous, unconditional, 
and not held out as matter of bargain and ſale. I have done 
my duty in propoſing it to you. I have indeed tired you by 
a long diſcourſe ; but this is the misfortune of thoſe to whoſe 
influence nothing will be conceded, and who muſt win 
every inch of their ground by argument. You have heard 
me with goodneſs. May you decide vita wiſdom ! For my 
part, I feel my mind greatly diſburthened by what I have 
done to-day. I have been the leſs fearful of trying your 
patience, becauſe on this ſubje& I mean to ſpare it alto- 
gether in future. I have this comfort, that in every ſtage 
of the American affairs, I have ſteadily oppoſed the mea- 
{ſures that have produced the confuſion, and may bring on 

the 
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the deſtruction, of this empire. I now go fo far as to riſque 
a propoſal of my own. If I cannot give peace to my coun- 
try; I give it to my conſcience, 

But what (ſays the financier) is peace to us without 
money? Your plan gives us no revenue. No! But it does 
For it ſecures to the ſubject the power of REFUSAL; 
the firſt of all revenues. Experience is a cheat, and fact a 
liar, if this power in the ſubject of proportioning his grant, 
or of not granting at all, has not been found the richeſt mine 
of revenue ever diſcovered by the ſkill or by the fortune of 
man. It does not indeed vote you . 152,750: II: 2 #ths, nor 
any other paltry limited ſum. But it gives the ſtrong box it- 
ſelf, the fund, the bank, from whence only revenues can ariſe 
amongſt a people ſenſible of freedom: Pofita luditur arca. 
Cannot you in England; cannot you at this time of day; 
cannot you, an houſe of commons, truſt to the principle 
which has raiſed ſo mighty a revenue, and accumulated a 
debt of near 140 millions in this country? Is this principle 
to be true in England, and falſe every where elſe? Is it not 
true in Ireland? Has it not hitherto been true in the colo- 
nies? Why ſhould you preſume that, in any country, a 
body duly conſtituted for any function, will neglect to 
perform its duty, and abdicate its truſt? Such a preſump- 
tion would go againſt all government in all modes. But, in 
truth, this dread of penury of ſupply, from a free aflem- 
bly, has no foundation in nature. For firſt obſerve, that, 
beſides the deſire which all men have naturally of ſupporting 
the honour of their own government; that ſenſe of dignity, 
and that ſecurity to property, which ever attends freedom, 
has a tendency to increaſe the ſtock of the free community. 
Moſt may be taken where moſt is accumulated. And what 
is the ſoil or climate where experience has not uniformly 
proved, that the voluntary flow of heaped-up plenty, burſt- 
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ing from the weight of its own rich luxuriance, has ever 
run with a more copious ſtream of revenue, than could be 
ſqueezed from the dry huſks of oppreſſed indigence, by 5 


ſtraining of all the politic machinery in the world. 


Next we know, that parties muſt ever exiſt in a 2 
country, We know too, that the emulations of ſuch par- 
ties, their contradictions, their reciprocal neceſſities, their 
hopes, and their fears, muſt ſend them all in their turns to 
him that holds the balance of the ſtate. The parties are 
the gameſters; but government keeps the table, and is ſure 
to be the winner in the end. When this game 1s played, 
I really think it is more to be feared, that the people will 
be exhauſted, than that government will not be ſupplied. 
Whereas, whatever is got by acts of abſolute power ill 
obeyed, becauſe odious, or by contracts ill kept, becauſe 
conſtrained ; will be narrow, feeble, uncertain, and preca- 
rious. © Eaſe would retract vows made in pain, as violent 
& and vo01d.” | 

I, for one, proteſt againſt compounding our demands : I 
declare againſt compounding, for a poor limited ſum, the 
immenſe, evergrowing, eternal debt, which is due to ge- 
nerous government from protected freedom. And ſo may 
I ſpeed in the great object I propoſe to you, as I think it 
would not only be an act of injuſtice, but would be the 
worſt ceconomy in the world, to compel the colonies to a 
ſum certain, either in the way of ranſom, or in the way of 
compulſory compact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this ſubject-a revenue from 
America tranſmitted hither—do not delude yourfelves— 
you never can receive it—No, not a ſhilling. We have 
experience that from remote countries it is not to be ex- 
pected. If, when you attempted to extract revenue from 


Bengal, you were obliged to return in loan what you had 
taken 
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taken in- impoſition,; what can you expect from North 
America? for certainly, if ever there was a country quali- 
fied to produce wealth, it is India; or an inſtitution fit for 
the tranſmiſſion, it is the Eaſt-India company. America 
has none of theſe aptitudes. If America gives you taxable 
objects, on which you lay your duties here, and gives you, 
at the ſame time, a ſurplus by a foreign ſale of her com- 
modities to pay the duties on theſe objects which you tax at 
home, ſhe has performed her part to the Britiſh revenue. 
But with regard to her own internal eſtabliſhments ; ſhe 
may, I doubt not ſhe will, contribute in moderation. I 
ſay in moderation; for ſhe ought not to be permitted to 
exhauſt herſelf. She ought to be reſerved to a war; the 
weight of which, with the enemies that we are moſt hkely 
to have, muſt be conſiderable in her quarter of the globe. 
There the may ſerve you, and ſerve you effentially. . 
For that ſervice, for all ſervice, whether of revenue, trade, 
or empire, my truſt is in her intereſt in the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion. My hold of the colonies is in the cloſe affection 
which grows from common names, from kindred blood, 
from ſimilar privileges, and equal protection. Theſe are 
ties, which, though light as air, are as ſtrong as links of iron. 
Let the colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights 
aſſociated with your government; — they will cling and 
grapple to you; and no force under heaven will be of power 
to tear them from their allegiance. But let it be once un- 
derſtood, that your government may be one thing, and their 
privileges another; that theſe two things may exiſt without 
any mutual relation; the cement is gone; the coheſion is 
' looſened; and every thing haſtens to decay and diſſolution. 
As long as you have the wiſdom to keep the ſovereign au- 
thority of this country as the ſanctuary of liberty, the ſacred 


temple conſecrated to our common faith, wherever the 
choſen 
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choſen race and ſons of England worſhip freedom, they 
will turn their faces towards you. The more they multi- 
ply, the more friends you will have; the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their obedience. 
Slavery they can have any where. It is a weed that grows 
in every ſoil. They may have it from Spain, they may have 
it from Pruſſia. But until you become loſt to all feeling of 
your true intereſt and your natural dignity, freedom they 
can have from none but you. This is the commodity of 
price, of which you have the manopoly. This 1s the true 
act of navigation, which binds to you the commerce of the 
colonies, and through them ſecures to you the wealth of the 
world. Deny them this participation of freedom, and you 
break that ſole bond, which originally made, and muſt {till 
- preſerve, the unity of the empire. Do not entertain ſo weak 
an imagination, as that your regiſters and your bonds, your 
affidavits and your ſufferances, your cockets and your clear- - 
ances, are what form the great ſecurities of your commerce. 
Do not dream that your letters of office, and your inſtruc- 
tions, and your ſuſpending clauſes, are the things that hold 
together the great contexture of this myſterious whole. 
Theſe things do not make your government. Dead inſtru- 
ments, paſlive tools as they are, it is the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
communion that gives all their life and efficacy to them. It 
is the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, which, infuſed 
through the mighty maſs, pervades, feeds, unites, invigo- 
rates, vivifies, every part of the empire, even down to the 
minuteſt member. 

Is it not the ſame virtue which does every thing for us 
here in England? Do you imagine then, that it is the land 
tax act which raiſes your revenue? that it is the annual vote 
in the committee of ſupply, which gives you your army ? 
or that it is the mutiny bill which inſpires it with bravery 
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and diſcipline? No! ſurely no! It is the love of the people; 
it is their attachment to their government from the ſenſe of 
the deep ſtake they have in ſuch a glorious inſtitution, 
which gives you your army and your navy, and infuſes into 
both that liberal obedience, without which your army 
would be a baſe rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten 
timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will ſound wild and Aint 
rical to the profane herd of thoſe vulgar and mechanical po- 
liticians, who have no place among us; a ſort of people who 
think that nothing exifts but what is groſs and material; 
and who therefore, far from being qualified to be directors 
of the great movement of empire, are not fit to turn a 
wheel in the machine. But to men truly initiated and 
rightly taught, theſe ruling and maſter principles, which, in 
the opinion of ſuch men as I have mentioned, have no ſub- 
ſtantial exiſtence, are in truth every thing, and all in all. 
Magnanimity in politics is not ſeldom the trueſt wiſdom; 
and a great empire and little minds go ill together. If we 
are conſcious of our ſituation, and glow with zeal to fill our 
place as becomes our ſtation and ourſelves, we ought to au- 
ſpicate all our public proceedings on America, 85 the old 
warning of the church, Sur/um corda ! We ought to elevate 
our minds to the greatneſs of that truſt to which the order 
of Providence has called us. By adverting to the dignity of 
this high calling, our anceſtors have turned a ſavage wilder- 
neſs into a glorious empire; and have made the moſt ex- 
tenſive, and the only honourable conqueſts ; not by deſtroy- 
ing, but by promoting, the wealth, the numaber, the happi- 
nefs, of the human race. Let us get an American revenue 
as we have got an American empire. Engliſh privileges 
have made it all that it is; en r alone will make 
it all it can . on, b 
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© fit” eee this unalterable truth, 1 now 40g 
po fauftumique #t)}—lay the firſt tons of ann of 
ace; and I move _;” 
an That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in 
4 North America, nn of fourteen” ſeparate govern- 


ret“: 


& inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilege of 


* electing and ſending any knights and burgeſſes, or others, 


« to repreſent them in the high court of parliament.” '/ 


— colo DIC} 7 
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Upon this reſolution, the previous queſtion was, put, and 
carried; - for the previous queſtion 270, —-againſt it 78. 


* 2 . — 
* 1 
- „ . 


As the propoſitions were opened ſeparately in the body of 
the ſpeech, the reader perhaps may wiſh to ſee the whole 
of them together, in den de in which Wy were en 


for. 
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& That the colonies and lantations of Great Britain in 
“ North America, conſiſting of fourteen ſeparate govern- 
& ments, and containing two millions and upwards of free 
“ inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilege of 


« electing and ſending any knights and burgeſſes, or others, 
„ to repreſent them in the high court of parliament.” 


6 That the ſaid colonies and plantations have been made 
& liable to, and bounden- by, ſeveral ſubſidies, payments, 
rates, and taxes, given and granted by parliament; though 


& the ſaid colonies and plantations have not their knights 
s and 
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4 and, hurgeſſes, in the, {aid high court of parliament, of 
their own; election, to reprefent the condition of their 
& country ; by /ack whereof, they baue been oftentimes touched 
&« and grieved by ſubſidies given, granted, and afſented to, in 
& the ſaid court, in a manner prejudicial to the common wealth, 
« quietneſs, rell, and Mets of the ſubjects inhabving Within 
&« tbe fame.” | 

„That, from the diſtance of the aid 1 and 3 
c other circumſtances, no method hath hitherto been de- 
« viſed for procuring a repreſentation in parliament for the 
« ſaid colonies.” —̃ä H— 
„ That each of the ſaid colonies hath within itſelf a body, 
“ choſen, in part or in the whole, by the freemen, free- 
& holders, or other free inhabitants thereof, commonly call- 
« ed the general aſſembly, or general court; with powers 
cc legally to raiſe, levy, and aſſeſs, according to the ſeve- 
C ral uſage of ſuch colonies, duties and taxes towards de- 

“ fraying all ſorts of public ſervices *. 

„ That the ſaid general aſſemblies, general courts, « or - * 
cc bodies, legally qualified as aforeſaid, have at ſundry times 
« freely granted ſeveral large ſubſidies and public aids for 
« his majeſty's ſervice, according to their abilities, when re- 
« quircd thereto by letter from one of his majeſty” 8 princi- 
« pal ſecretaries of ſtate; and that their right to grant the 
«ſame, and their chearfulneſs and ſufficiency in the ſaid 
“ grants, have been at ſundry times acknowledged by Rr 
6“ lament.” 

„That it hath been found by experience, that the Man- 


« The firſt four motions and the laft had the RO OY pat on them. The 
others were negatived. 175 
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ec ner of granting the ſaid ſupplies and aide * the ſaid 
«© general aſſemblies, hath been more agreeable to the in- 
« habitants of the ſaid colonies,, and more beneficial and 
“ conducive to the public ſervice, than the mode of giving 
% and granting aids and ſubſidies in — to Ws TREES 
& and paid in the ſaid colonies.” 

That it may be proper to repeal an act made i in the 7th 
« year of the reign of his preſent majeſty, intituled, An 
& act for granting certain duties in the Britith colonies and 
«* plantations in America; for allowing a drawback of the 
„ duties of cuſtoms, upon the exportation from this king- 
&« dom, of coffee and cocoa- nuts, of the produce of the 
& faid colonies or plantations; for diſcontinuing the draw- 
& backs payable on China earthen-ware exported to Ame- 
« rica; and for more effectually preventing the clandeſtine 
ec running of goods in the ſaid colonies and plantations.” 
That it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the 
_ & 14th year of the reign of his prefent majeſty, intituled, 
« An act to diſcontinue, in ſuch manner, and for ſuch 
ec time, as are therein mentioned, the landing and diſ- 
é“ charging, lading or ſhipping of goods, wares, and mer- 
& chandize, at' the town, and within the harbour, of 
4 Boſton, in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, in North 
« America.” 

&© That it may be proper to repeal an act made in the 
« 14th year of the reign of his preſent majefty, intituled, 
« An act for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, in caſes. 
« of perſons queſtioned for any acts done by them in the 
« execution of the law, or for the ſuppreſſion of riots and 
* tumults, in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, in New 
« England.” 

« That it is proper to. repeal an act, made in the 14th 
« year of the k of his preſent majeſty, intituled, An act 
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„That it is proper to explain and amend an act made i in 
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for the better regulating the government of the Nes 
of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, in New England.“ 


the 35th year of the reign of King Henry VIII. intituled, 
An act for the trial of treaſons committed out of the King's 
dominions.” | 
% That, from the time when the general aſſembly, or 
general court, of any colony or plantation, in North 
America, ſhall have appointed, by act of aſſembly duly 
confirmed, a ſettled ſalary to the offices of the chief 
juſtice and judges of the ſuperior courts, it may be proper 
that the ſaid chief juſtice and other judges of the ſuperior 
courts of ſuch colony ſhall hold his and their office and 
offices during their good behaviour; and ſhall not be 
removed therefrom, but when the ſaid removal ſhall be 
adjudged by his majeſty in council, upon a hearing on 
complaint from the general aſſembly, or on a complaint 
from the governor, or council, or the houſe of repreſen- 
tatives, ſeverally, of the colony in which the ſaid chief 
juſtice and other judges have exerciſed the ſaid office.” 

«© That it may be proper to regulate the courts of admi- 


ralty, or vice-admiralty, authorized by the 15th chapter 


of the 4th of George III. in ſuch a manner, as to make 
the ſame more commodious to thoſe who ſue, or are ſued, 


in the ſaid courts; and to provide for the more decent 


maintenance of the judges of the ſame,” 
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GENTLEMEN, 2 
Have the honour of ſending you the two laſt acts which 
J have been paſſed with regard to the troubles in America. 
Theſe acts are ſimilar to all the reſt which have been made 
on the ſame ſubject. They operate by the ſame principle; 
and they are derived from the very ſame policy. I think 
they compleat the number of this ſort of ſtatutes to nine.. 
It affords no matter for very pleaſing reflection, to obſerve, 
that our ſubjects diminiſh, as our laws increaſe. 

If I have the misfortune of differing with ſome of my 
fellow-citizens on this great and arduous ſubject, it is no 
ſmall conſolation to me, that I do not differ from you. 
With you, I am perfectly united. We are heartily agreed in 
our deteſtation of a civil war. We have ever expreſſed the 
moſt unqualified diſapprobation of all the ſteps which have 
led to it, and of all thoſe which tend to prolong it. And I 
have no doubt that we feel exactly the ſame emotions of grief 
and ſhame on all its miferable conſequenees; whether they 
appear, on the one ſide or the other, in the ſhape of vic- 
tories or defeats, of captures made from the Engliſh on the 
continent, or from the Engliſh in theſe iſlands ; of legifla- 
tive regulations which ſubvert the liberties of our brethren 
or which undermine our own.. 

Of the firſt of theſe ſtatutes (that for the letter of 
marque) I ſhall ſay little. Exceptionable as it may be, 
and as I think it is in ſome particulars, it ſeems the natural, 
perhaps neceſſary reſult of the meaſures we have taken, 
and the ftuation we are in. 2 other (for a partial ſuſ- 

penſion 
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penſion of the Habeas Corpus) appears to me of a much 
deeper malignity. During its progreſs through the houſe 
of commons, it has been amended, ſo as to expreſs more 
diſtinctly than at firſt it did, the avowed ſentiments of thoſe 
who framed it: and the main ground of my exception to it 
is, becauſe it does expreſs, and does carry into execution, 
purpoſes which appear to me ſo contraditory to all the 
principles, not only of the conſtitutional poliey of Great 
Britain, but even of that ſpecies of hoſtile juſtice, which no 
aſperity of war wholly extinguiſhes in the minds of a civi- 
lized people. | 

It ſeems to have in view two capital objects; the firſt, to 
enable adminiſtration to confine, as long as it ſhall think 
proper, thoſe, whom that a& is pleaſed to qualify by the 
name of pirates. Thoſe ſo qualified, I underſtand to be, 
the commanders and mariners of ſuch privateers and ſhips 
of war belonging to the colonies, as in the courſe of this un- 
happy conteſt may fall into the hands of the crown. They 
are therefore to be detained in priſon, under the criminal 
deſcription of piracy, to a future trial and ignominious 
puniſhment, whenever circumſtances ſhall make it conve- 
nient to execute vengeance on them, under the colour of 
that odious and infamous offence. 

To this firſt purpoſe of the law, I have no ſeaall diſlike; 
becauſe the act does not, (as all laws, and all equitable tranſ- 
actions ought to do) fairly deſcribe its object. The per- 
ſons, who make a naval war upon us, in conſequence of 
the preſent troubles, may be rebels; but to call and treat 
them as pirates, is confounding, not only the natural diſ- 
tinction of things, but the order of crimes; which, whether 
by putting them from a higher part of the ſcale to the 
lower, or from the lower to the higher, is never done 
without a ene the whole frame of juriſ- 

| : prudence. 
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prudence,” Though piracy may be, in the! eye of the 
law, a /e/s offence than treaſon; yet as both are, in ef- 
fect, puniſtied with the ſame death; the ſame forfeiture, 
and the ſame corruption of blood, I never would take 
frong any fellow creature whatever, any ſort of advan- 
tage which he may derive to his ſafety from the pity of 
mankind, or to his reputation from their general feelings, 
by degrading his offence, when I cannot ſoften his puniſh- 
ment. The general ſenſe of mankind tells me, that thoſe 
offences, which may poſſibly ariſe from miſtaken virtue, 
are not in the claſs of infamous actions. Lord Coke, the 
oracle of the Engliſh law, conforms to that general ſenſe 
where he ſays, that “ thoſe things which are of the higheſt 
„ criminality may be of the leaſt diſgrace.” . The act pre- 
pares a ſort of maſqued proceeding, not honourable to the 
juſtice of the kingdom, and by no means neceſſary for its 
ſafety. I cannot enter into it. If Lord Balmerino, in the 
laſt rebellion, had driven off the cattle of twenty clans, I 
ſhould” have thought it would have been a ſcandalous and 
low juggle, utterly unworthy of the manlineſs of an Eng- 
liſh judicature, to have tried him for wy as a ſtealer of 
cows. 
! Beſides, I muſt honeſtly tell you, that I could not vote 
for, or countenance in any way, a ſtatute, which ſtigmatizes 
with the crime of piracy, theſe men, whom an act of par- 
lament had previouſly put out of the protection of the law. 
When the legiſlature of this kingdom had ordered all their 
ſhips and goods, for the mere new-created offence of exer- 
ciſing trade, to be divided as a ſpoil among the ſeamen of 
the navy, to confider the neceſſary repriſal of an unhappy, 
proſctibed, interdicted people, as the crime of piracy, would 
have appeared in any other legiſlature than-ours, a ftrain of 
the moſt inſulting and moſt unnatural cruelty and injuftice. 
*Vor. II. P I afſure 
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1 aſſure yon, I never remember to have neard of any thing 

Fke it in any time or country: r ee eee 20)? 
The ſecond profeſſed purpoſe of the: aQt 6 to detain in 
England for trial, * who ſhall nnn 1 treaſon in 

America. , Ji 9110 6115 
That you may be enabled to enter into the true 0 pirit of the 
preſent law, it is neceſſary, gentlemen, to appriſe you, that 
there is an act, made ſo long ago as in the reign of Henry the 
eighth, before the exiſtence or thought of any Engliſh colo- 
nies in America, for the trial in this kingdom of treaſons 
committed out of the realm. In the year 1769, parliament 
thought proper to acquaint the crown with their conſtruc- 
tion of that act in a formal addreſs, wherein they intreated 
his majeſty, to cauſe perſons, charged with high treaſon in 
America, to be brought into this kingdom for trial. By this 
act of Henry the eighth, /o conſirued and ſo applied, almoſt 
all that is ſubſtantial and beneficial in a trial by jury, is taken 
away from the ſubject in the colonies. This is however 
ſaying too little; for to try a man under that act is, in effect, 
to condemn him unheard. A perſon is brought hither in 
the dungeon of a ſhip's hold: thence he is is vomited into a 
dungeon on land; loaded with irons, unfurniſhed with mo- 
ney, unſupported by friends, three thouſand miles from all 
means of calling upon or confronting evidence, where no 
one local circumſtance that tends to detect perjury, can poſ- 
fibly be judged of; - ſuch a perſon may be executed accord- 
ing to form, but he can never be tried according to juſtice. 
I therefore could never reconcile myſelf to the bill T ſend 
you; which is expreſsly provided to remove all inconve- 
niences from the eſtabliſhment 'of a mode of trial, which 
has ever appeared to me moſt unjuſt and moſt 'uncon- 
ſtitutional. Far from removing the difficulties which 
impede the execution of ſo miſchievous a project, I would 
heap 
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heap new difficulties upon it, if it were in my power. All 
the antient, honeſt juridical principles and inſtitutions of 
England are ſo many clogs to check and retard the headlong 
courſe of violence and oppreſſion. They were inyented for 
this one good purpoſe; that what was not juſt ſhould not be 
convenient. Convinced of this, I would leave things as I 
found them. The old, cool-headed, general law, is as good 
as any deviation dictated by preſent heat. E 

I could ſee no fair juſtifiable expedience pleaded. to * 
this ne ſuſpenſion of the liberty of the ſubject. If the 
Engliſh in the colonies can ſupport the independency, to 
which they have been unfortunately driven, I ſuppoſe no- 
body has ſuch a fanatical zeal for the criminal juſtice of 
Henry the eighth, that he will contend for executions which. 
muſt be retaliated tenfold on his own friends; or who has 
conceived ſo-ſtrange an idea of Engliſh dignity, as to think. 
the defeats in America compenſated, by the triumphs at 
Tyburn. If on the contrary, the colonies are reduced to the 
obedience of the crown, there muſt be under that authority, 
tribunals in the country itſelf, fully competent to adminiſter 
juſtice on all offenders. But if there are not, and that we 
muſt ſuppoſe a thing ſo humiliating to our government, as 
that all this vaſt continent ſhould unanimouſly concur in 
thinking, that no ill fortune can convert reſiſtance to the 
royal authority into a criminal act, we may call the effect of 
our victory peace, or obedience, or what we will; but the 
war is not ended: the hoſtile mind continues in full vigour, 
and it continues under a worſe form. If your peace be no- 
thing more than a ſullen pauſe from arms; if their quiet be 
nothing but the meditation of revenge, where ſmitten pride 
ſmarting from its wounds, feſters into new rancour, neither 
the act of Henry the eighth, nor its handmaid of this reign, 


will anſwer any wiſe end of policy or juſtice. For if the 
P 2 bloody 


bloody fields, which they ſaw and felt, are not ſufficient to 
ſubdue the reaſon of America (to uſe the expreſſtve phraſe 
of a great lord in office) it is not the judicial ſlaughter, 
which is made in andther hemiſphere againſt their univer- 
ſal ſenſe of juſtice, that will ever reconcile them to the Bri- 
tiſh government. enact 
I take it for granted, W he we fyropathize i in a 
proper horror of all puniſhment further than as it ſerves 
for an example. To whom then does the example of an 
execution in England for this American rebellion apply? 
Remember, you are told every day, that the preſent is a 
conteſt between the two countries; and that we in England 
are at war for our o̊n dignity againſt our rebellious chil- 
dren. Is this true? If it be, it is ſurely among ſuch rebel- 
lious children that examples for diſobedience ſhould be 
made, to be in any degree inſtructive : for who ever thought 
of teaching parents their duty by an example from the pu- 
niſhment of an undutiful ſon ? As well might the execution 
of a fugitive negro in the plantations, be conſidered as a 
leſſon to teach maſters humanity to their ſlaves. Such exe- 
cutions may indeed ſatiate our revenge; they may harden 
our hearts; and puff us up with pride and arrogance. Alas! 
this is not inſtruction ! | 
If any thing can be drawn from ſuch examples by a pa- 
rity of the caſe, it is to ſhew, how deep their crime, and 
how heavy their puniſhment will be, who ſhall at any time 
dare to reſiſt a diſtant power actually diſpofing of their pro- 
perty, without their voice or conſent to the diſpoſition ; and 
overturning their franchiſes without charge or hearing, 
God forbid, that England ſhould ever read this leſſon writ- 
ten in the blood of any of her offspring! 
War is at preſent carried on, between the king's WER 
and foreign troops, on one fide, and the Engliſh in America, 
on 
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on the other, upon the uſual footing! of other wars; ard 
accordingly an exchange of priſoners has been regularly 
made from the beginning. If notwithſtanding this hitherto 
equal procedure, upon ſome proſpect of ending the war 
with ſucceſs (which however may be deluſive) adminiftra- 
tion prepares to act againſt thoſe as 7raitors who remain in 
their hands at the end of the troubles, in my opinion' we 
ſhall exhibit to the world as indecent a piece of injuſtice as 
ever civil fury has produced. If the priſoners who have 
been exchanged, have not by that exchange been virtually 
pardoned, the cartel (whether avowed or underſtood) is a 
cruel fraud; for you have received the life of a man, and 
you ought to return a life for it, or there is no parity or fair 
neſs in the tranſaction. 

If on the other hand, we admit, that they, who are acbual 
ly exchanged are pardoned, but contend that you may juſtly 
. reſerve for vengeance, thoſe who remain unexchanged ; 
then this unpleaſant and unhandſome conſequence will fol- 
low ; that you judge of the delinquency of men- merely-by 
the time of their guilt, and not by the heinouſneſs of it; 
and you make fortune and accidents, and not the moral qua- 
lities of human action the rule of your juſtice. 

Theſe ſtrange incongruities muſt ever perplex thoſe, who 
confound the unhappineſs of civil diſſention, with the crime 
of treaſon. Whenever a rebellion really and truly exiſts, 
which is as eaſily known in fact, as it is difficult to define in 
words, government has not entered into ſuch military con- 
ventions; but has ever declined all intermediate treaty, 
which ſhould put rebels in poſſeſſion of the law of nations 
with regard to war. Commanders would receive no bene- 
fits at their hands, becauſe they could make no return for 
them. Who has ever heard of capitulation, and parole of 


honour, and exchange of priſoners in the late rebellions in 
this 
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this kingdom? The anſwer to all demands of that ſort was, 
Vue can engage for nothing; you are at the king's plea- 
« ſure,” We ought to remember, that if our preſent ene- 
mies be, in reality and truth, rebels, the king's generals have 
no right to releaſe: them upon any conditions whatſoever ; 
and they are themſelves anſwerable to the law, and as 
much in want of a pardon for doing ſo, as the rebels vum 
they releaſe. | n 

Lawyers, I know, cannot make the diſtinction, for which 
1 contend; becauſe they have their ſtrict rule to go by. 
But legiſlators ought to do what lawyers cannot; for they 
have no other rules to bind them, but the great principles 
of reaſon and equity, and the general ſenſe of mankind. 
Theſe they are bound to obey and follow; and rather to en- 
large and enlighten law by the liberality of legiſlative reaſon, 
than to fetter and bind their higher capacity. by the narrow 
conſtructions oft ſubordinate artificial juſtice. If we had 
adverted to this, we never could conſider the convulſions 
of a great empire, not diſturbed by a little difſeminated fac- 
tion, but divided by whole communities and provinces, and 
entire legal repreſentatives of a people, as fit matter of diſ- 
cuſſion under a commiſhon of Oyer and Terminer. It is as 
oppoſite to reaſon and * as it is to humanity and 
juſtice. 

This act, proceeding on theſe ra PR that 1s, preparing 
to end the preſent troubles by a trial of one ſort of hoſtility, 
under the name of piracy; and of another by the name of 
treaſon, and executing the act of Henry the eighth accord- 
ing to a new and unconſtitutional interpretation, I have 
thought evil and dangerous, even though the inſtruments 
of effecting ſuch purpoſes had been merely of a neutral 
quality. 

But it really appears to me, that the means whit this 

act 
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act employs are, at leaſt, as exceptionable as the end. Per- 
mit me to open myſelf a little upon this ſubject, becauſe it 
is of importance to me, when I am obliged to ſubmit to the 
power without acquieſcing in the reaſon of an act of legi- 
{lature, that I ſhould juſtify my diffent, by ſuch arguments 
as may be ſuppoſed to have weight with a ſober man. 

The main operative regulation of the act is to ſuſpend the 
common law, and the ſtatute, Habeas Corpus, (the ſole ſe- 
curities either for liberty or juſtice) with regard to all thoſe 
who have been out of the realm or on the high ſeas, within 
a given time. The reſt of the people, as I underſtand, are 
to continue as they ſtood before. 

I é confeſs, gentlemen, that this appears to me, as bad in 
the principle, and far worſe in its conſequence, than an 
univerſal ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act; and the li- 
miting qualification, inſtead of taking out the ſting, does in 
my humble opinion ſharpen and envenom it to a greater 
degree. Liberty, if I underſtand it at all, is a general prin- 
ciple, and the clear right of all the ſubjects within the realm, 
or of none. Partial freedom ſeems to me a moſt invidious 
mode of flavery. But unfortunately, it is the kind of 
ſlavery the moſt eaſily admitted in times of civil diſcord; 
for parties, are but too apt to forget their own future ſafety 
in their deſire of ſacrificing their enemies. People without 
much difficulty admit the entrance of that injuſtice of 
which they are not to be the immediate victims. In times 
of high proceeding it is never the faction of the predominant 
power, that is in danger; for no tyranny chaſtiſes its own 
inſtruments. It is the obnoxious and the ſuſpected who 
want the protection of law; and there is nothing to bridle 
the partial violence of ſtate factions, but this; “ that when- 
„ever an act is made for a ceſſation of law and juſtice, ' 
«© the whole people ſhould be univerſally ſubjected to the 

* Rh. ſame 
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« ſame ſuſpenſion of their franchiſes.” The alarm of ſuch 
a-proceeding would then be univerſal. It would operate as 
a ſort of Call of the nation. It would become every man 
immediate and inſtant concern to be made very ſenfible of the 
Abſolute neceſſity of this total eclipſe of liberty. They would 
more carefully advert to every renewal,” and more - power- 
fully reſiſt it. Theſe great determined meaſures are foot 
commonly ſo dangerous to freedom. They are marked 
with too ſtrong lines to ſlide into uſe. | No plea, nor pre- 
tence of inconvenience or evil example (which muſt in their 
nature be daily and ordinary incidents) can be admitted as 
a reaſon for ſuch mighty operations. But the true danger 
is, when liberty is nibbled away, for expedients, and by 
parts. The Habeas Corpus act ſuppoſes, contrary to the 
genius of moſt! other laws, that the lawful magiſtrate may 
ſee particular men with a malignant eye, and it provides 
for that identical caſe. But when men, in particular de- 
ſcriptions, marked out by the magiſtrate himſelf, are deli- 
vered over by parliament to this poſſible malignity, it is 
not the Habeas Corpus that is occaſionally ſuſpended, but 
its ſpirit, that is miſtaken, and its principle that is ſubverted. 
Indeed nothing is ſecurity to any individual but the common 
intereſt of all. 

This act therefore, has this diſtinguiſhed evil in it, that 
it is the firſt partial ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus that 
has been made. The precedent, which is always of very 
great importance, is now eſtabliſned. For the firſt time a 
diſtinction is made among the people within this realm. 
Before this act, every man putting his foot on Englith 
ground, every ſtranger owing only a local and temporary 
allegiance, even negro fſlaves, who had been ſold in the 
colonies and under an act of parliament, became as free as 
every other man who breathed the ſame air with them. 

Nov 
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Now a: line is drawn, which may be advanced further and 
further at pleaſure, on the ſame argument of mere exper 
dience, on which it was firſt deſcribed. There is no equa- 
lity among us; we are not fellow- citizens, if the mariner 
who lands on the quay, does not reſt on as firm legal 
gronnd, as the merchant who ſits in his compting-houſe. 
Other laws may injure the community, this diſſolves it. 
As things now ſtand, every man in the Weſt- Indies, every 
one inhabitant of three unoffending provinces on the con- 
tinent, every perſon coming from the Eaſt-Indies, every 


gentleman who has travelled for his health or education, 


every mariner who has navigated the ſeas, is, for no other 
offence, under a temporary proſcription. Let any of theſe 
facts (now become preſumptions of guilt) be proved againſt 
him, and the bare ſuſpicion of the crown, puts him out of 
the law. It is even by no means clear to me, whether the 
negative proof does not lie upon the perſon . on 
ſuſpicion, to the ſubverſion of all juſtice. 

I have not debated againſt this bill in its moni through 
the houſe ; becauſe it would have been vain to oppoſe, and 
impoſſible to correct it. It is ſome time ſince I have been 
clearly. convinced, that in the preſent ſtate of things, all 
oppoſition to any meaſures propoſed by miniſters, where 
the name of America appears, is vain and frivolous. You 
may be ſure, that I do not ſpeak of my oppoſition, which in 
all circumſtances muſt be ſo ; but that of men of the greateſt 
wiſdom and authority in the nation. Every thing propoſed 
againſt America. is ſuppoſed of courſe to be in favour of 
Great Britain. Good and ill ſucceſs are equally admitted as 
reaſons. for perſevering in the preſent methods. Several 
very. prudent, and very well-1ntentioned perſons were of 
opinion, that during the prevalence of ſuch diſpoſitions, all 
ſtruggle rather inflamed than leſſened the diſtemper of the 
oer. Il. | Q public 
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public counſels. Finding ſuch reſiſtance to be conſidered 
as factious by moſt within doors, and by very many with 
out, I cannot conſcientiouſly ſupport what is againſt my opi- 
nion, nor prudently contend with what I know is irreſiſtible. 
Preſerving my principles unſhaken, I reſerve my activity 
for rational endeavours ; and J hope that my paſt conduct 
has given ſufficient evidence, that if I am a ſingle day from 
my place, it is not owing to indotence or love of diſſi pation. 
'The-flighteſt hope of doing good is ſufficient to recall me 
to what I quitted with regret. . In declining for ſome time 
my uſual ſtrict attendance, I do not in the leaſt condemn 
the ſpirit of thoſe gentlemen, who with a juſt confidence in 
their abilities, (in which I claim a fort of ſhare from my love 
and: admiration of them) were of opinion that their exer- 
thought, that by contracting the ſphere of its application, 
they might leſſen the malignity of an evil principle. Perhaps 
they were in the right. But when my opinion was fo 
very clearly to the contrary for the reaſons I have juſt 
Rated, I am ſure _ er would have re ma 
lous. 

I muſt add, in further . of my ants that 
far from ſoftening the features of ſuch a principle, and 
thereby removing any part of the popular odium or natu- 
ral terrors attending it, I ſhould be ſorry, that any thing 
framed in contradiction to the ſpirit of our conftitution did 
not inſtantly produce in fact, the groſſeſt of the evils, with 
which it was pregnant in its niture. It is by lying dormant 
a long time, or being firſt very rarely exerciſed, that arbi- 
trary power ſteals upon a people. On the next unconſti-- 
rational act, all-the' faſhionable world will be ready to fay=— 
Your prophecies are ridiculous, your fears are vain, you 
jee how little of the 1 which you formerly fore- 

8 boded 
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boded are come to paſs, Thus, by degrees, that artful 
ſoftening. of all arbitrary power, the alledged infrequenen 
or narrow extent of its operation, will be received as 4 font 
of aphoriſm— and Mr. Hume will not be ſingular in telling 
us, that the felicity of mankind is no more diſturbed by itt 
than by earthquakes, or thunder, or the other more —— 
accidents of nature. 

The act of which I ſpeak is among the fruits of — 2 
rican war; a war in my humble opinion, productive of 
many miſchiefs of a kind, which diſtinguiſn it from all 
others. Not only our policy is deranged, and our empire 
diſtracted, but our laws and our legiſlative ſpirit appear to 
have been totally perverted by it. We have made war on 
our colonies, not by arms only, but by laws. As hoſtility 
and law are not very concordant ideas, every ſtep we have 
taken in this bufineſs, has been made by trampling on ſome 
maxim of juſtice, or ſome capital principle of wiſe govern- 
ment. What precedents were eſtabliſhed, and what prin- 
ciples overturned, (1 will not fay of -Englifh privilege but af 
general juſtice) in the Boſton Fort, the Maſſachuſet's Char- 
ter, the Military Bill, and all that long array of hoſtile acts 
of parkament, by which the war with America has been 
begun and ſupported ! Had the principles of any of theſe 
acts been firſt, exerted on Engliſh ground they would pro- 
bably have expired as ſoon as they touched it. But by 
being removed from our perſons, they have rooted in dur 
laws; and the lateſt poſterity will taſte the fruits of them. 
Nor is it the worſt effect of this unnatural contention, 
that our /aws are corrupted. Whilſt uannens remain intire, 
they will correct the vices of law, and ſoften it at length to 
their own temper; But we have to lament, that in moſt of 
the late proceeclings we ſee very few traces of that generg- 
fity, humanity, and. dignity of mind which formerly cha- 
al Q 2 racterized 
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racterized this nation. War - ſuſpends. the rules of moral 
obligation, and what is long ſuſpended is in danger of being 
totally abrogated. Civil wars ſtrike deepeſt of all into the 
manners of the people. They vitiate their politicks; they 
corrupt their morals; they pervert even the natural taſte and 
reliſh of equity and juſtice. By teaching us to conſider our 
fellow-citizens in an hoſtile light, the whole body of our 
nation becomes gradually leſs dear to us. The very names 
of affection and kindred, which were the bond of charity 
whilſt we agreed, become new incentives to hatred. and 
rage, when the communion of our country is diſſolved. We 
may flatter ourſelves that we ſhall not fall into this misfor- 
tune. But we have no charter of exemption, that I know 
of, from the ordinary frailties of our nature. 

What but that blindneſs of heart which ariſes from: the 
phrenſy of civil contention, could have made any. perſons 
conceive the preſent ſituation of the Britiſh affairs as an ob- 
ject of triumph to themſelves, or of congratulation to their 
ſovereign? Nothing ſurely could be more lamentable to thoſe 
who remember the flouriſhing days of this kingdom, than 
to ſee the inſane joy of ſeveral unhappy people, amidſt the 
ſad ſpectacle which our affairs and conduct exhibit to the 
ſcorn of Europe. - We behold, (and it ſeems ſome people re- 
joice in beholding) our native land, which uſed to. fit the 
envied arbiter of all her neighbours, reduced to a ſervile de- 
pendence on their -mercy; acquieſcing in aſſurances of 
friendſhip which ſhe does not truſt ; complaining of hoſtili- 
ties which ſhe dares not reſent ; deficient to her allies ; lofty 
to her ſubjects, and ſubmiſſive to her enemies; whilſt, the 
liberal government of this. free nation is ſupported by the 
hireling ſword of German boors and vaſſals; and three mil 
lions of the ſubjects of Great Britain are ſeeking for pro- 
tection to Engliſh. privileges in the arms of France! 
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Theſe circumſtances appear to me more like ſhocking pro- 

digies, than natural changes in human affairs. Men of 
firmer minds may ſee them without ſtaggering or aſtoniſhi- 
ment. Some may think them matters of congratulation and 
complimentary addreſſes; but I truſt your candour willi be 
ſo indulgent to my weakneſs, as not to have the worſe opi- 
nion of me for my declining to participate in this joy; and 
my rejecting all ſhare whatſoever in ſuch a triumph. I am 
too old, too ſtiff in my inveterate partialities, to be ready at 
all the fafhionable evolutions of opinion. I ſcarcely know 
how to adapt my mind to the feelings with which the court 
gazettes mean to impreſs the people. It is not inftantly that 
can be brought to rejoice, when 1 hear of the ſlaughter 
and captivity of long liſts of thoſe. names which have been 
familiar to my ears from my infancy, and to rejoice that 
they have fallen under the ſword of ſtrangers, whoſe barba- 
rous appellations I ſcarcely know how to pronounce. The 
glory acquired at the White Plains by Colonel Raille, has no 
charms for me; and I fairly acknowledge, that I have not yet 
learned to delight i in finding Fort wum in the N 


of the Britiſh dominions. 
It might be ſome conſolation for the loſs of our old re- 


gards, if our reaſon were enlightened in proportion as our 
honeſt prejudices are removed. Wanting feelings for the 
hohour of our country, we might then in cold blood be 
brought to think a little of our intereſts as individual cin 
Zens, and our private conſcience as moral agents. 
Indeed our affairs are in a bad condition. I do e 
thoſe gentlemen who have prayed for war, and obtained the 
blefling they have ſought, that they are at this inſtant in 
very 8510 ſtraits. The abufed wealth of this country con- 
tinues a little longer to feed its diſtemper. As yet they, and 


their German allies of twenty hireling ſtates, have contend- 
1 | | ed 
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ed anly with the unprepared ſtrength of our own infant co- 
lonies. But America is not ſubdued. Not one unattacked 
village which was originally adverſe throughout that vaſt 
continent, has yet ſubmitted from love or terror. You have 
the ground you encamp on; and you have no more. The 
cantonments of your troops and your dominions are exactly 
of the ſame extent. You ſpread devaſtation, but you do not 
enlarge the fphere of authority. | 
The events of this war are of fo much greater magnitude 
than thoſe who either wiſhed or feared it, ever looked for, 
that this alone ought to fill every conſiderate mind with anx- 
iety and diffidence.. Wiſe men often tremble at the very 
things Which fill the thoughtlefs with ſecurity, For many 
yeaſbns I do not chooſe to expoſe to public view, all the par- 
tieulars of the ſtate in which you ttood with regard to fo- 
reign powers, during the whole courſe of the laſt year, 
Whether you are yet wholly out of danger from them, is 
mote than I know, or chan your rulers can divine, But 
even if 1 were certain of my ſafety, I could not eaſily for- 
give thoſe who had brought me into the moſt, dreadful pe- 
rils, becauſe by accidents, unforeſeen by them or me, by HARE 
eſcaped. | 

Benleve me, gentierions the way gin n now is intri- 
cate, dark, and full of perplexed and treacherous mazes. 
Thofe who think they have the clue, may lead us out of 
this labyrinth. We may traſt them as amply as we think 
proper; but às they have moſt certainly a call for all the 
reaſon which their ſtock can furniſh, why ſhould we think 
it proper to diſturb its operation by inflaming their paſſions? 
F'riy'be uttable to lend an helping hand to thoſe who direct 
the ſtate; but 1 ſhould be afttamed to make myſelf one of a 
noiſy multitude to hollow and hearten them into doubtful 
and dangerous courſes. A conſcientious man would be 


cautious 
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cautions how he dealt in blood. He would feel ſome appre- 
henfion at being called to a tremendous account for en- 
gaging in ſo deep a play, without any ſort of knowledge of 
the game. It is no excuſe for preſumptuous 1gnorance, that 
it is directed by inſolent paſſion. The pooreſt being that 
crawk on earth, contending to ſave itfeif from injuſtice and 
oppreſſion, is an object reſpectable in the eyes of God and 
man. But I cannot conceive any exiſtence under heaven, 
(Which in the depths of its wiſdom, tolerates all ſorts of 
things) that is more truly odious and diſguſting, than an 
impotent helpleſs creature, without civil wiſdom, or military 
kill, without a conſciouſneſs of any other qualification for 
power but his ſervility to it, bloated with pride and arro+ 
gance, calling for battles which he is not to fight,. contend» 
ing for a violent dominion which he can never exerciſe; and 
fatisfied to be himſelf mean and miſerable, in mn 
others contemptible and wretchedt. | 

'If yon and 1 find our talents not of the great al ruling 
kind, our conduct at leaſt, is oonformable to pur faculties. 
No man's Efe pays the forfeit of our raſhneſs. No deſolate 
widow weeps tears of blood over our ignorance. Serupu- 
tons and ſober in our well-grounded diſtruft of ourſelves, we 
would keep in the port of peace and ſecurity; and perhaps 
in recommending to others ſomething of the fame. diffi- 
dence, we ſhould ſhew ourſelves more charitable to Thee 
welfare, than injurious to their abilities. 

There are many circumſtances in the zeub hewu or evi 
war, which ſeem to di ſeover but little of real magnanimity. 
The addreſſers offer their own perſons, and they are ſatisſied 
with hiring Germans. They promiſe their private fortunes, 
and they mortgage their country. They Have all the-merit 
of volunteers, without rifque of perſon or charge ef contri» 
bution; and when the unfeeling arm of a foreign ſoldiery 

pours 
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pours ont their kindred blood like water, they exult and 
trivinph as if they themſelves had performed ſome notable 
exploit. I am really aſhamed of the faſhionable language 
which has been held for ſome time paſt; which to ſay the 
beſt of it; is full of levity. You know, that I allude to the 
general cry againſt the cowardice of the Americans, as if we 
deſpiſed them for not making the king's ſoldiery purchate 
the advantage they have obtained, at a deafer rate. It is 
not, gentlemen, it is not, to reſpect the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, nor to provide any decent retreat in the mutability 
of human affairs. It leaves no medium between inſolent 
victory and infamous defeat. It tends to alienate our minds 
further and further from our natural regards, and to make 
an eternal rent and ſchiſm in the Britiſh nation. Thoſe 
who do not wiſh for ſuch a ſeparation, would not diſſolve 
that cement of reciprocal eſteem and regard, which can 
alone bind together the parts of this great fabrick. It ought 
to be our wiſh, as it is our duty, not only to forbear this 
ſtyle of outrage ourſelves, but to make every one as ſenſible 
as we can of the impropriety and unworthineſs of the tem- 
pers which give riſe to it, and which deſigning men are la- 
bouring with ſuch malignant induſtry to diffuſe amongſt us. 


It is our buſineſs to counteract them, if poſſible; if poſſible 


to awake our natural regards; and to revive the old partia- 
lity to the Engliſh name. Without ſorqething of this kind 
I do not ſee how it is ever practicable really to reconcile 
with thoſe, whoſe affection, after. all, muſt be the ſureſt hold 
of our government; and which is a thouſand times more 


worth to us, than the mercenary zeal of all the circles of 


ODA 


mn. 
I can well conceive a country completely over- run, and 
miſerably waſted, without approaching in the leaſt to ſettle- 
ment. In my apprehenſion as long as Engliſh government 
2 is 
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is attempted to be ſupported over Engliſhmen by the ſword 
alone, things will thus continue. I anticipate, in my mind 
the moment of the final triumph of foreign military force. 
When that hour arrives, (for it may arriye) then it is, that 
alli this maſs of weakneſs and violence will appear in its full 
light. If we ſhould be expelled from America, the deluſion 
of the partizans of military government might ſtill. continue. 
They might ſtill feed their imaginations with the poſſible 
good conſequences which might have attended ſucceſs. 

Nobody could prove the contrary by facts. But in caſe the 
{word ſhould do all, that the ſword; can do, the ſucceſs of 
their arms and the defeat of their policy, will be one and 
the ſame thing. vou will never ſee any revenue from 
America. Some increaſe of the means of corruption, with- 
out eaſe of the public burthens, is the very beſt. that can 
nen. Is it for this that we are at war; and in ſuch a 
War? 

As to the difficulties of laying once e more the foundations 
of that government, which, for the ſake of .conquering 
What was our own, has been yoluntarily and wantonly pulled 
down by a court faction here, I tremble to look at them. 
Has any of theſe gentlemen, who are ſo eager to govern all 
mankind ſhewed himſelf poſſeſſed of the firſt qualification to- 
wards government, ſome knowledge of the object, and of the 
difficulties, which occur in the taſk they have undertaken ? 
I,. aſſure you, that on the moſt, proſperous iſſue of your 
arms, you will not be where you ſtood, when you called in 
war to ſupply the defects of your political eſtabliſhment. 
Nor would any diſorder, or diſobedience to government 
which could ariſe from the moſt abject conceſſion on gur 
part, yer equal thoſe. which will be felt, after the moſt 
triumphant violence. You. have bo al the Wee 
. e lee A nge Tra af aaa 
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I think I know America. If I do not, my ignorance is 
incurable, for I have ſpared no pains to underſtand it; and 
i do moſt ſolemnly aſſure thoſe of my conſtituents who put 
any fort of confidence in my induſtry and integrity, that 
every thing that has been done there has ariſen from a total 
miſconception of the object : that our means of originally 
holding America, that our means of reconciling with it after 
quarrel, of recovering it after ſeparation, of keeping it after 
victory, did depend, and muſt depend, in their ſeveral 
ſtages and periods, upon a total renunciation of that uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion, which has taken ſuch poſſeſſion of the 
minds of violent men. The whole of thoſe maxims, upon 
Which we have made and continued this war, muſt be 
abandoned. Nothing indeed, (for 1 would not deceive you) 
can place us in our former ſituation. That hope muſt be 
laid aſide. But there is a difference between bad and the 
worſt of all. Terms relative to the cauſe of the war ought 


to be offered by the authority of parliament. An arrange- 


ment at home promifing ſome ſecurity for them ought to 
be made. By doing this, without the leaſt impairing of our 
ſtrength, we add to the credit of our moderation, which i in 
itfelf, is always ſtrength more or leſos. 

- I know many have been taught to think; that aacdernitions 
in a caſe like this, is a fort of treaſon ; and that all argu- 


ments for it are ſufficiently anſwered. by railing at rebels 


and rebellion, and by charging all the preſent or future 
miſeries which we may ſuffer, on the reſiſtance of our 
brethren. But I would wiſh them, in this grave matter, 
and if peace is not wholly removed from their hearts, to 
conſider ſeriouſly, firſt, that to criminate and  recriminate 
never yet was the road to reconciliation, in any difference 
amongſt men. In the next place, it would be right to xe- 
flect, that the American Engliſh (whom. they may abuſe, 
4 if 
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if they think it honourable! to revile the abfent) can, as 
things now ſtand; neither be provoked at our railing, or 
bettered by our inſtruction. All communication is cut off 
between us. But this we know with certainty, that though 
we. cannot reclaim them, we may reform ourſelves. If 
meaſures of peace are neceſſary, they muſt begin ſome. 
where; and a conciliatory temper muſt precede and prepare 
every plan of reconciliation. Nor do I conceive that we 
fuffer any thing by thus regulating our own minds. We 
are not diſarmed by being diſencumbered of our paſſions. 
Dechiming on rebellion never added a bayonet, or a charge 
of powder to your military force; but I am afraid that it 
has been the means of taking up many mukete ain 
you. 

This outrageous langwage, which has. been” encouraged 
and kept alive by every art, has already done incredible 
miſchief. For a long time, even amidſt the defolations of 
war, and the inſults of hoſtile laws daily accumulated on 
one another; the American leaders feem to have had the 
greateſt difficulty in bringing up their people to a declaration 
of total independence. But the court gazette accompliſhed 


what the abettors of independence had attempted in vain. 


When that diſingenuous compilation, and ftrange medley 
of railing and flattery, was adduced, as a proof of the 
united ſentiments of the people of Great Britain, there was 
a great change throughout all America. The tide of popu- 
lar affection, which had ſtill ſet towards the parent country, 
begun immediately to turn; and to flow with great rapidity 
ih a contrary courſe. Far from concealing theſe wild de- 
clarations of enmity, the author of the celebrated pamphlet 


which prepared the minds of the people for independence, 


infiſts largely on the multitude and the ſpirit of theſe ad- 


drann and he draws an argument from them, which (if 
R 2 the 
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che fact were as he ſuppoſes) muſt be irreſiſtible. For I never 


knew a Writer on the theory of government ſo partial to au- 
thority, as not to allow, that the hoſtile mind of the rulers to 
their people, did fully juſtify a change of government; nor 
can any reaſon whatever be given, why one people ſhould 
voluntarily yield any degree of pre-eminence to another, but 


on a ſuppoſition of great affection and benevolence towards 


them. Unfortunately your rulers, truſting to other things, 
took no notice of this great principle of connexion. From 
the beginning of this affair, they have done all they could 
to alienate your minds from your own kindred; and if they 
could excite hatred enough in one of the parties towards the 
other, they ſeemed to be of opinion that they had gone half 
the way towards reconciling the quarrel. 

1 know it is ſaid, that your kindneſs is only aloaned x on 
account of their reſiſtance; and therefore if the colonies 
ſurrender at diſcretion, all Cort of regard, and even much 
indulgence is meant towards them in future. But can thoſe 
who are partizans for continuing a war to enforce ſuch a 


ſurrender, be reſponſible, (after all that has paſſed) for 


ſuch a future uſe of a power, that is bound by no compacts, 
and reſtrained by no terror? Will they tell us what they 
call indulgencies? Do they not at this inſtant call the pre- 
ſent war and all its n a lenient and merciful my 
ceeding? . 1 
No conqueror, that I ever heard of has profaſed to male 

a cruel, harſh, and inſolent uſe of his conqueſt. No! The 
man of the moſt declared pride, ſcarcely dares to truſt his 
own heart, with this dreadful ſecret of ambition. But it 
will appear in its time; and no man who profeſſes to reduce 
another to the inſolent mercy of a foreign arm, ever had: 
any ſort of good- will towards him. The profeſſion of kind- 
neſs, with that ſword in his hand, and that demand ef ſur- 
render, 
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render; ĩs one of he moſt provoking acts of his hoſtility. 1 
ſhall be told, that all this is lenient as againſt rebellious ad- 
verſaries. But are the leaders of their faction more lenient 


to thoſe who ſubmit! Lord Howe and General Howe have 
powers under an act of parliament, to reſtore, to the king's 
peace and to free trade any men, or diſtrict, which ſhall ſab- 
mit. Is this done? We have been over and over informed 
by the authoriſed gazette, that the city of New Vork, and 
the countries of Staten and Long Iſland have ſubmitted vo- 
luntarily and cheerfully, and that many are very full of zeal 
to the cauſe of adminiſtration, Were they inſtantly. reſtored 
to trade? Are they yet reſtored to it? Is not the benignity 
of two commiſſioners, naturally moſt humane and generous 
men, ſome way fettered by inſtructions, equally againſt their 
diſpoſitions and the ſpirit of parliamentary faith; when Mr. 
Tryon, vaunting of the fidelity of the city in which he. is 
governor, is obliged to apply to miniſtry for leave to protect 
the king's loyal ſubjects, and to grant to them (not the diſ- 
puted rights and privileges of. freedom) but the common 
rights of men, by the name of graces? Why do not the 
commiſſioners. reſtore them on the ſpot? Were they not 
named as commiſſioners for that expreſs purpoſe ? But we 
ſee; well enough to what the whole leads. The trade of 
America is to be dealt out in private indulgencies and graces; 
that is in jobs to recompenſe the incendiaries of war. 
They will be. informed of the proper time in which to ſend 
out their merchandiſe. From a national, the American 
trade is to be turned into a perſonal monopoly: and one ſet 
of merchants are to be rewarded, for the pretended. zeal, of 
which another ſet are the dupes;. and thus. between craft 
and credulity, the voice of reaſon is ſtifled; and all the 
miſconduct, all the calamities of the war are covered and 
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If L had not lived long enough to be little ſurprized at any 
thing, I ſhould have been in ſome degree aſtoniſhed at the 
continued rage of ſeveral gentlemen, who not ſatisſied with 


carrying fire and ſword into America, are animated nearly 
with the ſame fury againſt thoſe neighbours of theirs, whoſe 


only crime it is, that they have charitably and  humanely 


wiſhed them to entertain more reaſonable ſentiments, and 
not always to ſacrifice their intereſt to their paſſion. All 
this rage againſt unreſiſting diflent, convinces me, that at 
bottom, they are far from ſatisfied they are in the right. 
For what is it they would have? A war? They certainly have 
at this moment the blefling of ſomething that is very like 
one; and if the war they enjoy at preſent be not fufficiently 


hot and extenſive, they may ſhortly have it as warm and as 


ſpreading as their hearts can deſire. Is it the force of the 
kingdom they call for? They have it already; and if they 
chooſe to fight their battles in their own perſon, no body 
prevents their ſetting ſail to America in the next tranſports: 
Do they think, that the ſervice is ſtinted for want: of liberal 
ſupplies ? Indeed they complain without reaſon. The tab 
of the houſe of commons will glut them, let their appetite \. 
for expence be never ſo keen. And I aſſure them further, 
that thoſe who think with them in the houſe of commons 
are full as eaſy in the control, as they are liberal in the vote 
of theſe expences. If this be not ſupply or confidence ſufh+ 


_ cient, let them open their own private purſe ſtrings and give 


from what is left to them, as largely * * as little care as 

they think proper. | 
Tolerated in their paſſions, let them: * not to W . 
the moderation of their fellow citizens. If all the world 
joined them in a full cry againſt rebellion, and were as hotly 
inflamed againſt the whole theory and enjoyment of free- 
N as thoſe who are the moſt factious for ſervitucle, it 
could 


could not in my opmion'anſwer any one end whatſoever in 
this conteſt. The leaders of this war could not hire (to gra- 
tify their friends) one German more, than they do; or in- 
ſpire him with leſs feeling for the perſons, or leſs value for 
the privileges of their revolted brethren. If we all adopted 
their ſentiments to a man, their allies the favage Indians, 
could not be more ferocious than they are: they could not 
murder one more helpleſs woman or child, or with more 
exquiſite refinements of cruelty, torment to death one more 
of their Engliſh fleſh and blood, than they do already. The 
public money is given to purchaſe this m—— 1 
have their bargain. 

- They are continually boaſting of unanimity;or calling for 
it. But before this unanimity can be matter either of wiſh 
or congratulation, we ought to be pretty ſure, that we are 
engaged in a rational purſuit. Phrenſy does not become a 
flighter diſtemper on account of the number of thoſe 'who 
may be infected with it. Deluſion and weakneſs produce 
not one miſchief the leſs, becauſe they are univerfal. I de- 
dare, that I cannot diſcern the leaſt advantage, which could 
accrue to us, if we were able to perſuade our colonies that 
they had not a ſingle friend in Great Britain. On the con- 
trary, if the affections and opinions of mankind be not ex- 
ploded as principles of connexion, I conceive it wonld be 
happy for us, if they were taught to believe, that there was 
even a formed American party in England, to whom they 
could always look for ſupport! Happy would it be for us, 
if in all tempers, they might turn their eyes to the parent 
ſtate; ſo that their very turbulence and ſedition ſhould find 
vent in no other place than this. I believe there is not u 
man (except thoſe who prefer the intereſt of ſome paltry fac- 
tion to the very being of their country) who would notwifh 
that the Americans ſhould from time to time carry many 
| points, 
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points, and even ſome of them not quite 8 by the 


aid of any denomination of men here, rather than they 


ſhould be driven to ſeek for protection againſt the fury of 
foreign mercenaries, and the waſte of ſavages, in the ry 


of France. 
When any community is ſubordinately connected with 


another, the great danger of the connexion is the extreme 


pride and ſelf-complacency of the ſuperior, which in all 
matters of controverſy will probably decide in its own fa- 
vour. It is a powerful corrective to ſuch a very rational 
cauſe of fear, if the inferior body can be made to believe, 
that the party inclination or political views of ſeveral in the 
principal ſtate, will induce them in ſome degree to counter- 


act this blind and tyrannical partiality. There is no danger 
that any one acquiring conſideration or power in the pre- 


ſiding ſtate ſhould carry this leaning to the inferior too far. 
The fault of human nature is not of that ſort. Power in 
whatever hands is rarely guilty of too ſtrict limitations on 
itſelf. But one great advantage to the ſupport of authority 


attends ſuch an amicable and protecting connexion, that 


thoſe. who have conferred favours obtain influence; and 
from the foreſight of future events can perſuade men, who 
have received obligations ſometimes to return them. Thus 
by the mediation of thoſe healing principles, (call them 
good or evil) troubleſome diſcuſſions are brought to ſome 
ſort of adj uſiment ; - and every hot controverly 1 is not a civil 
war. 

But, if the colonies (to bring the general matter home to 


| us). could ſee, that in Great Britain the maſs of the people 


is melted into its, government, and that every diſpute with 
the miniſtry, muſt of neceſſity be alu ay a.quarrel with 
the nation; they can ſtand... no longer in the equal and 


ee relation of keln citirenn to the ſubjects of this 


* 
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Kingdom.” "Humble as this relation tay appeaf to- Tone 
when it is once broken, a ſtrong tie is diffolved:: Other fort 
_ of connexions will be ſought. For, there are very few in 
the world, who will not prefer an uſeful ally to an dend 
maſte 
gelt diſcord has been the effect of the Anand theo 
nen ſo many have of late been ſeduced or bullied, or into 
the appearance of which they have ſunk through mere 
deſpair. They have been told that their difſent from vio- 
leit meaſures is an encouragement to rebellion.” Men of 
great preſumption and little knowledge will hold a language 
which is contradicted by the whole courſe of hiſtory; Ge- 
neral rebellions and revolts of an whole people never were 
encouraged, now or at any time. They are always provoted. 
But if this unheard-of doctrine of the encouragement” of 
rebellion were true, if it were true that an aſſurance of the 
friendſhip of numbers in this country, towards the colonies 
could hecome an encouragement to them, to break off all 
connexion with it, what is the inference? Does any body 
ſeriouſly maintain, that charged with my ſhare of the pub- 
lic councils, I am obliged not to reſiſt projects which I think 
miſchievous, leſt men who ſuffer ſhould be encouraged to 
reſiſt? The very tendency of ſuch projects to produce re- 
bellion is one of the chief reaſons againſt them. Shall that 
reafon not be given? Is it then a rule, that no man in this 
nation ſhall open his mouth in favour of the colonies, ſhall 
defend their rights, or complain of their ſufferings ?- Or 
when war finally breaks out, no man ſhall expreſs his de- 
fires of peace? Has this been the law of our paſt, or is it to 
be che terms of our future connexion? Even looking no 
further thin ourſelves, can it be true loyalty to any govern- 
mefit, or true patriotiſm towards any country, to degrade 


thei 1 evunicils into ſervile drawing -rooms, to flatter 
VL. $: their 
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their pride and paſſions, rather than to enlighten their 
reaſon, and to prevent them from being cautioned againſt 
violence leſt others ſhould be encouraged to reſiſtance? By 
ſuch acquieſcence great kings and mighty nations have 
been undone ; and if any are at this day in a perilous ſitua- 
tion from rejecting truth, and liſtening to flattery, it would 
rather become them to reform the errors under which they 
ſuffer, than to reproach thoſe who forewarned them of 
their danger. 

But the rebels looked for ln from this country. 
They did ſo in the beginning of this controverſy moſt cer- 
tainly; and they ſought it by earneſt ſupplications to go- 
vernment, which dignity rejected, and by a ſuſpenſion of 
commerce, which the wealth of this nation enabled you to 
deſpiſe. When they found that neither prayers nor me- 
naces had any ſort of weight, but that a firm reſolution was 
taken to reduce them to unconditional obedience by a mili- 
tary force, they came to the laſt extremity. Deſpairing of 
us, they truſted in themſelves. Not ſtrong enough them- 
felves, they ſought ſuccour in France. In proportion as all 
encouragement here leſſened, their diſtance from this coun- 
try encreaſed. The encouragement is over; the alienation 
is compleat. 

In order to produce this favourite unanimity in delufi ion, 
and to prevent all poſſibility of a return to our antient happy 
concord, arguments for our continuance in this courſe, are 
drawn from the wretched ſituation itſelf into which we have 
been betrayed. It is ſaid, that being at war with the colonies, 
whatever our ſentiments might have been before, all ties 
between us are now diffolved; and all the policy we have 
left, is to ſtrengthen the hands of government to reduce 
them. On the principle of this argument, the more miſ- 
cſs we ſuffer from any adminiftration the more our 

truſt 
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truſt in it is to be confirmed. Let them but once get us 
into a war, and then their power is ſafe, and an act of 
oblivion paſt for all their miſconduct. 

But is it really true, that government is always to be 
ſtrengthened with the inſtruments of war, but never fur- 
niſhed with the means of peace? In former times miniſters, 
I allow, have been ſometimes driven by the popular voice 
fo aſſert by arms the national honour againſt foreign pow- 


ers. But the wiſdom of the nation has been far more clear, 


when thoſe miniſters have been compelled to conſult its 
mtereſts by treaty. We all know that the ſenſe of the nation 
obliged the court of King Charles the ſecond to abandon the 
Dutch war; a war next to the preſent the moſt impolitic 
which we ever carried on. The good people of England 
conſidered Holland as a ſort of dependency on this king- 
dom; they dreaded to drive it to the protection, or ſubject 
it to the power of France, by their own inconſiderate hoſti- 
lity. They paid but little reſpect to the court jargon of that 
day; nor were they inflamed by the pretended rivalſhip of 
the Dutch in trade; by their maſſacre at Amboyna, acted 
on the ſtage to provoke the public vengeance; nor by 
declamations againſt the ingratitude of the United Provinces 
for the benefits England had conferred upon them in their 
infant ſtate. They were not moved from their evident in- 
tereſt by all theſe arts; nor was it enough to tell them, they 
were at war; that they muſt go through with it; and that 
the cauſe of the diſpute was loſt in the conſequences. The 
people of England were then, as they are now, called upon 
to make government ſtrong. They 7 it a great deal 
better to make it wiſe and honeſt, 

When I was amongſt my conftituents at the laſt ſummer 
aſfizes, I remember that men of all deſcriptions did then ex- 
preſs a very ſtrong defire for peace, and no flight hopes of 


S 2 attaining 
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attaining it from the commiſſion ſent out by my Lord 
Howe. And it is not a little remarkable, that in proportion 
as every perſon ſhewed a zeal for the court meaſures, he 
was then earneſt, in circulating an opinion of the extent of 
the ſuppoſed powers of that commiſſion. When I told them 
that Lord Howe had no powers to treat, or to promiſe ſatiſ- 
faction on any point whatſoever of the controverſy, I was 
hardly credited; ſo ſtrong and general was the deſire of ter- 
minating this war by the method of accommodation. As 
far as I could diſcover, this was the temper then prevalent 
through the kingdom. The king's forces it muſt. be ob- 
ſerved had at that time been obliged to evacuate Boſton. 
The ſuperiority of the former campaign reſted wholly with 
the coloniſts. If ſuch powers of treaty were to be wiſhed, 
whilſt ſucceſs was very doubtful, how came they to be leſs 
ſo, ſince his majeſty's arms have been crowned with many 
conſiderable advantages? Have theſe ſucceſſes induced us to 
alter our mind, as thinking the ſeaſon of victory not the 
time for treating with honour or advantage? Whatever 
changes have happened in the national character, it can 
ſcarcely be our wiſh, that terms of accommodation never 
ſhould be propoſed to our enemy, except when they muſt 
be attributed ſolely to our fears. It has happened, let me 
ſay unfortunately, that we read of his majeſty's commiſſion 
for making peace, and his troops evacuating his laſt town in 
the thirteen colonies at the ſame hour, and in the ſame 
gazette, It was ſtill more unfortunate, that no commiſſion 
went to America to ſettle the troubles there, until ſeveral 
months after an act had been paſſed to put the colonies out 
of the protection of this government, and to divide their 
trading property without a poſſibility of reſtitution, as, ſpoil 
among the ſeamen of the navy. The moſt abject ſubmiſ- 


ſion on the part of the colonies could not redeem them. 
There 
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There was no man on that whole continent, or within three 
thouſand miles of it, qualified by law to follow allegiance 
with protection, or ſubmiſſion with pardon. A proceeding 
of this kind has no example in hiſtory. Independency, and 
independency with an enmity (which putting ourſelves out 
of the queſtion would be called natural and much provoked) 
was the inevitable conſequence. How this came to een 
nation may be one day in an humdur to enquire. 

All the attempts made this ſeſſion to give fuller powers 
of peace to the commanders in America, were ſtifled by the 
fatal confidence of victory, and the wild hopes of uncondi- 
tional ſubmiſſion. There was a moment favourable to the 
king's arms, when if any powers of conceſſion had exiſted, 
on the other ſide of the Atlantic, even after all our errors, 
peace in all probability might have been reſtored. But ca- 
lamity is unhappily the uſual ſeaſon of reflection; and the 
pride of men will not often ſuffer reaſon to have any ſcope 
until it can be no longer of ſervice. 

I have always wiſhed, that as the diſpute had its appa- 
rent origin from things done in parliament, and as the acts 
paſſed there had provoked the war, that the foundations of 
peace ſhould be laid in parliament alſo. 1 have been, aſto- 
niſhed to find, that thoſe whoſe zeal for the dignity of our 
body was ſo hot, as to light up the flames of civil war, 
ſhould even publickly declare, that theſe dehcate points 
ought to be wholly left to the crown. Poorly: as I may be 
thought affected to the authority of parliament, I ſhall never 
admit that our conſtitutional . ever become. a mat- 
ter of miniſterial negociation. 

J am charged with being an American. If. warm affec- 
tion, towards thoſe over whom I claim any ſhare of autho- 
rity, be a crime, I am guilty of this charge. But 1 do aſlure 


"_—_ (and they who know me publickly and privately win 
bear 


| the exiſtence of any of them. If any gentlemen were able 
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bear witneſs to me) that if ever one man lived, more zea- 
lous than another, for the ſupremacy of parliament, and the 
rights of this imperial crown, it was myſelf. Many others 
indeed might be more knowing in the extent of the foun- 
dation of theſe rights. I do not pretend to be an antiquary, 
a lawyer, or qualified for the chair of profeſſor in metaphy- 
ſics. I never ventured to put your fold intereſts upon ſpe- 
culative grounds. My having conſtantly declined to do ſo 
has been attributed to my incapacity for ſuch diſquifitions ; 


and I am inclined to believe it is partly the cauſe. I never 


ſhall-be aſhamed to confeſs, that where I am ignorant I am 


diffident. I am indeed not very ſolicitous to clear myſelf of 


this imputed incapacity ; becauſe men, even leſs converſant 
than I am, in this kind of ſubtleties, and placed in ſtations, 
to which I ought not to aſpire, have by the mere force of 
civil diſcretion, often conducted the affairs of great nations 
with diſtinguiſhed felicity and glory. 

When] firſt came into a public truſt, I found your parlia- 
ment in poſſeſſion of an unlimited legiſlative power over 
the colonies. I could not open the ſtatute- book, without 
ſeeing the actual exerciſe of it, more or leſs, in all caſes what- 
ſoever. This poſſeſſion paſſed with me for a title. It does 
ſo in all human affairs. No man examines into the defects 


of his title to his paternal eſtate, or to his eſtabliſhed govern- - 


ment. Indeed common ſenſe taught me, that a legiſlative 
authority, not actually limited by the expreſs terms of its 
foundation, or by its own ſubſequent acts, cannot have its 
powers parcelled out by argumentative diſtinctions, ſo as to 
enable us to ſay, that here they can, and there they cannot 
bind. Nobody was ſo obliging as to produce to me any re- 
cord of ſuch diſtinctions, by compact or otherwiſe, either at 
the ſucceſſi ve formation of the ſeveral colonies, or during 


to 
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to ſee, how one power could be given up, (merely on ab- 
ſtract -reaſoning) without giving up the reſt, I can only ſay, 
that they ſaw further than I could; nor did I ever preſume 
to condemn any one for being clear-ſighted, when I was 
blind. I praiſe their penetration and learning; and hope 
that their practice has been correſpondent to their theory. 

I had indeed very earneſt wiſhes to keep the whole body 
of this authority perfect and entire as I found it, and to keep 
it ſo, not for our advantage ſolely ; but principally for the 
ſake of thoſe, on whoſe account all juſt authority exiſts; I 
mean the people to be governed. For I thought I ſaw, that 
many cafes might well happen, in which the exerciſe of 
every power comprehended in the broadeſt idea of legiſla- 
ture, might become in its time and circumſtances, not a lit- 
tle expedient for the peace and union of the colonies amongſt 
themſelves, as well as for their perfect harmony with Great 
Britain. Thinking ſo, (perhaps erroneouſly) but being ho- 
neſtly of that opinion, I was at the ſame time very ſure, that 
the authority of which I was ſo jealous, could not under the 
actual circumſtances of our plantations be at all preſerved 
in any of its members, but by the greateſt reſerve in its ap- 
plication; particularly in thoſe delicate points, in which the 
feelings of mankind are the moſt irritable. They who 
thought otherwiſe, have found a few more difficulties in 
their work, than, (I hope) they were thoroughly aware of, 
when they undertook the preſent buſineſs. I muſt beg 
leave to obſerve, that it is not only the invidious branch of 
taxation that will be reſiſted, but that no other given part of 
legiſlative rights, can be exerciſed, without regard to the ge- 
neral opinion of thoſe who are tobe governed. That ge- 
neral opinion is the vehicle, and organ of legiſlative omni- 
potence. Without this, it may be a theory to entertain the 
mind, but it is nothing in the direction of affairs. The 
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compleatneſs of the legiſlative authority of parliament over 
this kingdom is not queſtioned; and yet many things indubi- 


tably included in the abſtract idea of that power, and which 


carry no abſolute injuſtice in themſelves, yet being contrary 
to the opinions and feelings of the people, can as little be 

exerciſed, as if parliament in that caſe had been poſſeſſed of 
no right at all. I ſee no abſtract reaſon, which can be given, 
why the ſame power which made- and repealed' the high 
commiſſion court and the ſtar-chamber, might not revive 
them again; and theſe courts, warned by their former fate, 
might poſlibly exerciſe their powers with ſome degree' of 
juſtice. But the madneſs would be as unqueſtionable, as 
the competence, of that parliament, which ſhould attempt 
ſuch things. If any thing can be ſuppoſed out of the 
power of human legiſlature it is religion; I admit however 
that the eſtabliſhed religion of this country has been three 
or four times altered by act of parliament; and therefore 
that a ſtatute binds even in that caſe. But we may very 


. ſafely affirm, that notwithſtanding this apparent omnipo- 


tence, it would be now found as impoſſible for king and 
parliament to alter the eſtabliſhed religion of this country, 
as it was to King James alone, when he attempted: to make 
ſuch an alteration without a parliament. In effect, to fol- 
low, not to force the public inclination ; to give a direction, 
a form, a technical dreſs and a ſpecific ſanction, to the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the community, is the true end of _— 


ture. 
It is fo with tn to the exerciſe of all the powers, 


which our conſtitution knows in any of its parts, and indeed 


to the ſubſtantial exiſtence of any of the parts themſelves. 
The king's negative to bills is one of the moſt indiſputed of 
the royal prerogatives ; and it extends to all caſes whatſo- 


ever. I am far from certain, that if ſeveral laws, which I 
| know, 
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know, had fallen under the ſtroke of that ſceptre, that the 
public would have had a very heavy loſs. But it is not the 
propriety of the exerciſe which is in queſtion. - The exerciſe 
itſelf is wiſely foreborne. Its repoſe may be the preſerva- 
tion of its exiſtence; and its exiſtence may be the means of 
ſaving the conſtitution itſelf, on an occaſion worthy of 
bringing it forth. As the diſputants, whoſe accurate and 
logical reaſonings have brought us into our preſent condi- 
tian, think it abſurd that powers, or members of any con- 
ſtitution ſhould exiſt, rarely or ever to be exerciſed, 1 hope 
I !hall be excuſed in mentioning another inſtance, that is 
material. We know, that the con vacation of the clergy had 
formerly been called, and fat with nearly as much regula- 
rity to buſineſs as parliament itſelf. It is now called for 
form only. It ſits for the purpoſe of making ſome polite 
eccleſiaſtical compliments to the king; and when that grace 
is ſaid, retires and is heard of no more. It is however à part 
of the constitution, and may be called out into act and energy, 
whenever there is occaſion; and whenever thoſe, who con- 
jure up that ſpirit, will chooſe to abide the conſequences. It 
is wiſe to permit its legal exiſtence; it is much wiſer to con- 
tinue it a legal exiſtence only. So truly has prudence, (con- 
ſtituted as the god of this lower world) the entire dominion 
over. every exerciſe of power, committed into its hands; 
and yet I have lived to ſee prudence and conformity to cir- 
cumſtances, wholly ſet at naught in our late controverſies, 
and treated as if they were the moſt contemptible and irra- 
tional of all things. I have heard it an hundred times very 
gravely alledged, that in order to, keep power in wind, it 
was neceſſary, by preference, to exert it in thoſe very points 
in which it was, moſt likely to be reſiſted, and the leaſt likely 
to be prodyctzvę of any advantage. 

Thesz were the conſiderations, gentlemen, which led me 
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early to think, that in the comprehenſive dominion which 
the Divine Providence had put into our hands, inſtead of 
troubling our underſtandings with ſpeculations concerning 
the unity of empire, and the identity or diſtinction of le- 
giſlative powers, and inflaming our paſſions with the heat 
and pride of controverſy, it was our duty, in all ſoberneſs, 
to conform our government to the character and circum- 
ſtances of the ſeveral people who compoſed this mighty and 
ſtrangely diverſified maſs. I never was wild enough to con- 
ceive, that one method would ſerve for the whole; that the 
natives of Hindoſtan and thoſe of Virginia could be ordered 
in the ſame manner; or that the Cutchery court and the 
grand jury of Salem could be regulated on a ſimilar plan. I 
was perſuaded, that government was a practical thing, made 
for the happineſs of mankind, and not to furniſh out a ſpec- 
tacle of uniformity, to gratify the ſchemes of viſionary po- 
liticians. Our buſineſs was tu rule, not to wrangle; and it 
woöuld have been a poor compenſation that we had — 
ed in a difpute, whilft we loſt an empire. 

If there be one fact in the workt perfectly clear, it is this; 
„That the diſpoſition of the people of America is wholly 
“ ayerie to any other than a free government; and this is 


indication enough to any honeſt ſtateſman, how he ought to 


adapt whatever power he finds in his hands to their cate. 
If any aſk me what a free government is, I anſwer, that, for 
any practical purpoſe, it is what the people think ſos and 
that they, and not J, are the natural, lawful, and competent 
jadges of this matter. If they practically allow me a greater 
degree of authority over them than is conſiſtent with any 
correct ideas of perfect freedom, I ought to thank them for 
ſo great a truſt, and hot to endeavour to prove from thence, 
that they have reaſoned EY and that en gone ſo far, 
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by analogy, they muſt nm have naa there 


" pleaſure. 4 nN oni vi! 

If we had ſeen chis 8 by n 3 we ſhould have 
cnnluded them far gone in madneſs. It is melancholy as 
well as ridioulous, to obſerve: the kind of teaſoning with 
which the publick has been amuſed, in order to divert gur 
minds from the common ſenſe of our American policy. 
There are people, who have ſplit and anatomiſed the doc- 
trine of free government, as if it were an abſtract queſtion 
concerning metaphyſical liberty and neceſſity; and not a 
matter of moral prudence and natural feeling. They have 
diſputed, whether liberty be a poſitive or 2 negative idea; 
whether it does not conſiſt in being governed by laws; with - 
out conſidering what are the laws or who are the makers; 
whether man has any rights by nature; and whether all 
the property he enjoys, be not the alms of his government, 
and his life itſelf their favour and indulgence. Others 
corrupting religion, as theſe have perverted philoſophy, 
contend, that Chriſtians are redeemed into captivity ; and 
the blood of the Saviour of mankind has been ſhed to make 
them the ſlaves of a few proud and inſolent ſinners. ; Theſe 
ſhocking extremes, provoking to extremes of another kind; 
ſpeculations are let looſe as deſtructive to all authority, as 
the former are to all freedom; and every government is 
called tyranny and uſurpation which is not formed on their 
fancies, In this manner the ſtirrers- up of this contention, 
not ſatisfied with diſtracting our dependencies and filling 
them with blood and flaughter, they are corrupting our 
underſtandings : they are endeavouring to tear up, along 
with practical liberty, all the foundations of human . 
all equity and juſtice, religion and ordef. 1 771 

Civil freedom, gentlemen, is not, as many have 3 


voured to 6 you, a thing that lies hid in the depth 
8 T 2 of 
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of abſtruſe ſcience. It is a bleſſing and a benefit, not an 
ahſtract fpeculation ; and all the juſt reaſoning. that can be 
upon it, is of ſo coarſe a texture, as perfectly to ſuit, the 
ordinary capacities of thoſe who are to enjoy, and of thoſe 
who are to defend it. Far from any reſemblance to thoſe 
2\88 propoſitions in geometry and metaphyſics, which admit no 
| medium, but muſt be true or falſe in all their latitude; 
Wi | ſociat and civil freedom, like all other things in common 
8 | life, are vatiouily mixed and modified, enjoyed in very dif- 
Us ferent degrees, and ſhaped into an infinite diverſity of forms, 
= according to the temper and circumſtances, of every com- 
2 munity. The extreme of liberty (which is its abſtract, per- 
fection, but its real fault) obtains no where, nor ought to 
' obtain any where. Becauſe extremes, as we. all know, in 
| | every point which relates either to our duties or ſatiſ- 
5 factions in life, are deſtructive both to virtue and enjoy- 
il ment. Liberty too muſt be limited in order to be poſſeſſed. 
li The degree of reſtraint it is impoſſible in any, caſe to ſettle 
preciſely. But it ought to be the conſtant aim of every wiſe 
3þ public counſel, to find out by cautious experiments, and 
| rational, cook endeavours, with how little, not how much 
of this reſtraint, the community can ſubſiſt. For liberty is: 
a good to be improved, and not an evil to be leſſened. It is 
= not only a private bleſſing of the firſt order, but the vital 
li ſpring and energy of the ſtate itſelf, which has juſt ſo much 
| 5 life and vigour as there is liberty in it. But whether liberty 
| be advantageous or not, (for I know it is a faſhion to decry 
the very principle) none will diſpute that peace is a bleſ- 
ſing; and peace muſt in the courſe of human affairs be 
frequently bought by ſome indulgence and toleration at 
leaſt to liberty. For as the ſabbath, (though of divine in- 
ſtitution) was made: for man, not man for the ſabbath, 


government, which can claim no higher origin or au- 
thority, 
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thority,- in its exerciſe at leaſt, ought to conform tothe 
exigencies of the time, and the temper and character of the 
people, with whom it is concerned; and not always to 
attempt violently to bend the people to their theories of 
fubjection. The bulk of mankind on their part are not 
exceſſi vely curious concerning any theories, whilſt they are 
really happy; and one ſure ſymptom of an ill- conducted 
ſtate, is the propenſity of the people to reſort to them. 

But when ſubjects, by a long courſe of ſuch ill conduct, 
are once thoroughly inflamed, and the ſtate itſelf. violently 
diſtempered, the people muſt have ſome ſatisfaction to their 
feelings, more ſolid than a ſophiſtical ſpeculation on law 
and government. Such was our ſituation ;/ and ſuch a ſatiſ- 
faction was neceſſary to prevent recourſe to arms; it was 
neceſſary towards lay ing them down; it will be neceſſary to 
prevent the taking them up again and again. Of what 
nature this ſatis faction ought to be, I wiſh it had been the 
diſpoſition of parliament ſeriouſly to conſider. It was cer- 
tainly a deliberation that called _ the exertion of all their 
wiſdom. | | 

IJ am, and ever have been deeply ſenſible; of the  diffivuley 
of reconciling the ſtrong preſiding power, that is ſo uſeful 
towards the conſervation of a vaſt, diſconnected, infinitely 
diverſified empire, with that liberty and fafety of the pro- 
vinces, which they muſt enjoy, (in opinion and practice at 
teaſt) or they will not be provinces at all. IL know; and 
have long felt, the difficulty of reconciling the unwieldy 
haughtineſs of a great ruling nation, habituated to com- 
mand, pampered by enormous wealth, and confident from 
4 long courſe of proſperity and victory, to the high ſpirit of 
free dependencies, animated with the firſt glow and activity 
of juvenile heat, and aſſuming to themſelves as their birth 
Tr ſome part of that very pride which oppreſſes them. 
They 
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They who perceive no difficulty in reconciling theſe tem- 
pers, (Which however to make peace muſt ſome way or 
other be reconciled) are much above my capacity, or much 
below the magnitude of the buſineſs. Of one thing I am 
1 perfectly clear, that it is not by deciding the ſuit, but by | 
1 compromiſing the difference, that peace can be reſtored or 
lj kept. They who would put an end to ſnch quarrels; by 
| declaring roundly in favour of the 'whole demands of either 
_ party, have miſtaken, in w b cpa an _ nn 
WW of a mediator. + 
_ The war is now of foll 'two years ſtanding; the contro- 
| verſy of many more. In different periods of the diſpute, 
= different methods of reconciliation were to be purſued; 1 
mean to trouble you with a ſhort ſtate of things at the moſt 
important of theſe periods, in order to give you a more 
diſtinct idea of our poliey with regard to this moſt delicate 
of all objects. The colonies were from the beginning ſub- 
ject to the legiſlature of Great Britain, on principles which 
they never examined; and we permitted to them many 
local privileges, without aſking how they agreed with that 
legiſlative authority. Modes of adminiſtration were formed in 
it an inſenſible and very unſyſtematick manner, But they gra- 
i dually adapted themſelves to the varying condition of things. 
1 hat was firſt a ſingle kingdom ſtretched into an em- 
pire; and an imperial ſuperintendeney of ſome kind or 
other became neceſſary. Parliament from a mere repre- 
ſentative of the people, and a guardian of popular privi+ 
Il leges for its own immediate conftituents, grew into a 
= mighty ſovereign. Inftead of being a control on the crown 
15 on its own behalf, it communicated a ſort of ſtrength to the 
royal authority; which was wanted for the conſer vation of 
2 new object, but which could not be ſafely truſted to the 
crown — On the other hand, the colonies adyancing 
by 
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by equal ſteps, and governed by the ſame neceſſity, had 
formed within themſelves, either by royal inſtrudiion, or 
royal charter, aſſemblies ſo exceedingly reſembling a parlia- 
ment, in all their forms, functions, and powers, that it was 
impoſſible they ſhould not imbibe re anden of a uy | 
authority. 10 160660 
At the firſt deſignation nd theſe i — were 
probably not intended for any thing more, (nor perhaps 
did they think themſelves much higher) than the munici- 
pal corporations within this iſland, to which ſome at preſent 
love to compare them. But nothing in progreſſion can reſt 
on its original plan. We may as well think of rocking a 
grown man in the cradle of an infant. Therefore as the 
colonies proſpered: and increaſed to a numerous and mighty 
People, ſpreading over a-very great tract of the globe; it was 
natural that they ſhould attribute to aſſemblies, ſo reſpecta- 
ble in their formal conſtitution, ſome part of the dignity of 
the great nations which they repreſented. No longer tied 
to by-laws, | theſe afſemblies made. acts of all ſorts- and in 
all-caſes whatſoever, They levied money, not for parochiab 
purpoſes, but upon regular grants to the crowm fallowing 
all the rules and principles of a parliament, to which they 
approached every day more and more nearly... Thote who 
think themſelves wiſer than Providence and ſtronger than 
the courſe of nature, may complain of all this variation, on 
the one ſide. or the other, as their ſeveral humours and 
prejudices may lead them. But things could not be other- 
wiſe; and Engliſh colonies muſt. be had on theſe terms, or 
not had at all, In the mean time neither party felt any 
inconvemence from this double legiſlature, to Which they 
tom, the great ſupport of all the governments in the 
world. Though theſe two legiſlatures were ſometimes 


found 
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found perhaps performing the very ſame functions, they did 
not very groſsly or ſyſtematically claſh. , In all likelihood this 
aroſe from mere neglect ; - poſſibly from the natural opera- 
tion of things, which left to themſelves, generally fall into 
their proper order. But whatever was the cauſe, it is cer- 
tain, that a regular revenue by the authority of parliament 
for the ſupport of civil and military eſtabliſhments, ſeems 
not to have been thought of until the colonies were too 
proud to ſubmit, too ſtrong to be forced, too enlightened 
not to ſee all the nnn which mult ariſe from fach-a 

t yſtem. T 15 
If ever this ſchewe of taxation was to be puſhed: againſt 
We inclinations of the people, it was evident, that diſcuſſions 
mult ariſe, which would let looſe all the elements that com- 
poſed this double conſtitution; would ſhew how much each 
of their members had departed from its original principles; 
and would diſcover contradictions in each legiſlature, as 
well to its own firſt principles, as to its relation to the other, 

very difficult if not abſolutely impoſſible to be reconciled. 
Therefore at the firſt fatal opening of this conteſt; the 
wiſeſt courſe ſeemed to be to put an end as ſoon as poſſible 
to the immediate cauſes of the diſpute; and to quiet a diſ- 
cuſſion, not eaſily ſettled upon clear principles, and ariſing 
from claims, which pride would permit neither party. to 
abandon, by reſorting as nearly as poſſible, to the old ſuc- 
ceſsful courſe. A mere repeal of the obnoxious tax, with 
a declaration of the legiſlative authority of this kingdom, 
was then fully ſufficient to procure peace to hot fides. Man 
is a creature of habit, and the firſt breach, being of very 
ſhort continuance, the. colonies fell back exactly into their 
antient ſtate. The congreſs has uſed an expreſſion with re- 
gard to this pacification which appears to me trulꝶᷣ ſignifi- 
cant. After the repeal of the Stamp Act, “ the colonies 
« fell,“ 
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'5fel;" ſays this aſſembly, into their antient Rate; of un- 
* ſuſpecting confidence in the mother coumtry.“ This unſuſ- 


pecting confidence is the true center of gravity amongſt 


mankind, about which all the parts are at reſt. It is this 
unſuſpetins confidence that removes all difficulties, and xe- 
conciles all the contradictions which occur in the complexity 
of all antient puzzled political eftabliſhments: Happy u are 
the rulers which have the ſecret of preſerving it! 

The whole empire has reaſon to remember with eternal 
gratitude, the wiſdom and temper of that man and his ex- 
cellent aſſociates, who, to recover this confidence, formed a 
plan of pacification in 1766. That plan, being built upon 
the nature of man, and the circumſtances and habits of the 
two countries, and not on any viſionary ſpeculations, per- 
fectly anſwered its end, as long as it Was thought proper to 
adhere to it. Without giving a rude ſhock to the dignity 
(well or ill underſtood) of this parliament, they gave perfect 
content to our dependencies. Had it not been for the me- 
diatorial ſpirit and talents of that great man, between ſuch 
claſhing pretenſions and paſſions, we ſhould then have 
ruſhed headlong (I know what I fay) into the calamities of 
that civil war, in which, by departing from his ſyſtem we 
are at length involved; and we ſhould” have been precipi- 
tated into that war, at a time, when circumſtances both at 
home and abroad were far, very far, more unfavourable 
unto us than they Were — the: i- out of the preſent 
troubles. KU r and 6k > r 4) 

1 had the happineſs of giving my art votes in binnen 
for that pacification. I was one of thoſe almoſt unanimons 
members, Who, in the neceſſury conceſſions of parliament, 
world as much as poſſible have preſerved its authority, and 
reſpected its honour.” I could not at once tear from my 
ne art prejudices which were dear to me, and which bore a 
Vol. II. U reſemblance 
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reſemblance to virtue. I had then, and I have till my par- 
tialities. What parliament gave up I wiſhed to be given as 
of grace, and favour and affection, and not as a reſtitution of 
ſtolen goods. High dignity relented as it was ſoothed; and 
a benignity from old acknowledged greatneſs had its full 
effect on our dependencies. Our unlimited declaration of 
legiſlative authority produced not a ſingle murmur. If this 
undefined power has become odious ſince that time, and 
full of horror to the colonies, it is becauſe the unſuſpiciouss 


confidence is loſt, and the parental affection, in the boſom of 


whoſe boundleſs authority they repoſed their privileges, | is 
become eſtranged and hoſtile. 

It will be aſked, if ſuch was then my opinion of the mode 
of pacification, how I came to be the very perſon who 


moved, not only for a repeal of all the late coercive ſtatutes, 


but for mutilating by a poſitive law, the entireneſs of the 
legiſlative power of parliament, and cutting off from it the 
whole right of taxation? I anſwer, becauſe a different ſtate 
of things requires a different conduct. When the diſpute 
had gone to theſe laſt extremities (which no man laboured 
more to prevent than I did;) the conceffions which had ſa- 
tisfied in the beginning, could ſatisfy no longer; becauſe 
the violation of tacit faith required explicit ſecurity. The 
ſame cauſe, which has introduced all formal compacts and 
covenants among men made it neceſſary. I mean habits of 
ſoreneſs, jealouſy, and diſtruſt, I parted with it, as with a 
limb; but as a limb to ſave the body; and I would have 
parted with more, if more had been neceſſary; any thing 
rather than a fruitleſs, hopeleſs, unnatural civil war. This 
mode of yielding would, it is ſaid, give way to independen- 
cy, Without a war, I am perſuaded from the nature of 
things, and from every information, that it would have had 


a directly contrary effect. But if it had this effect, I confeſs, 
that 
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that I ſhould prefer independency without war, to indepens: 
dency with it; and I have ſo much truſt in the inclinations and 
prejudices of mankind, and fo little in any thing elſe, that I 
ſhould expect ten times more benefit to this kingdom from 
the affection of America, though under a ſeparate eſtabliſni- 
ment, than from her perfect ſubmiſſion to the crown and 
parliament, accompanied with her terror, diſguſt, and ab- 
horrence. Bodies tied together by ſo unnatural a bond of 
union, as mutual hatred, are only connected to their ruin. 
One hundred and ten reſpectable members of parliament 
voted for that conceſſion. Many not preſent, when the 
motion was made, were of the ſentiments of thoſe who 
voted. I knew it would then have made peace. I am not 
without hopes that it would do fo at preſent if it were 
adopted. No benefit, no revenue could be loſt by it; ſome= 
thing might poſſibly be gained by its conſequences. For 
be fully aſſured, that, of all the phantoms that ever deluded 
the fond hopes of a credulous world, a parliamentary re- 
venue in the colonies is the moſt perfectly chimerical. Your 
breaking them to any ſubjection, far from relieving your 
burthens, (the pretext for this war,) will never pay that mi- 
litary force which will be kept up to the deſtruction of their 
liberties and yours. I riſque nothing in this prophecy. 
Gentlemen, you have my opinion on the preſent ſtate of 
public affairs. Mean as they may be in themſelves, your 
partiality has made them of ſome importance. Without 
troubling myſelf to enquire whether I am under a formal 
obligation to it, I have a pleaſure in accounting for my con- 
duct to my conſtituents. I feel warmly on this ſubject, and 
I expreſs myſelf as I feel. If I preſume'to blame any public 
proceeding, I cannot be ſuppoſed to be perſonal.” Would to 
God I could be ſuſpected of it. My fault might be greater, 
but the public calamity would be lefs extenſive. If my 
's U 2 conduct 
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conduct has not been able to make any impreſſion on the 
warm part of that antient and powerful party, with whoſe 
ſupport, I was not honoured at my election; on my fide, 
my reſpec, regard, and duty to them is not at all leflened. 
I owe the gentlemen who compoſe it my moſt humble ſer- 
vice in every thing. I hope that whenever any of them 
were pleaſed to command me, that they found me perfectly 
equal in my obedience. But flattery and friendſhip are very 
different things; and to miſlead is not to ſerve them. I 
cannot purchaſe the favour of any man by concealing from 
him what I think his ruin. By the favour of my fellow- 
citizens, I am the repreſentative of an honeſt, well-ordered, 
virtuous city; of a people, who preſerve more of the original 
Engliſh ſimplicity, and purity of manners, than perhaps any 
other. You pofleſs among you ſeveral men and magiſtrates 
of large and cultivated underſtandings; fit for any employ- 
ment in any ſphere. 1 do, to the beſt of my power, act ſo 
as to make myſelf worthy of ſo honourable a choice, If I 
were ready, on any call of my own vanity or intereſt, or to 
anſwer any election purpoſe, to forſake principles, (what- 
ever they are) which I had formed at a mature age, on full 
reflection, and which have been confirmed by long expe- 
rience, I ſhould forfeit the only thing which makes you 
pardon ſo many errors and imperfections in me. Not that 
1 think it fit for any one to rely too much on his own un- 
derſtanding; or to be filled with a preſumption, not be- 
coming a chriſtian man, in bi own perſonal ſtability and 
Stud | 

I hope I am far from that vain 1 which almoſt 
always fails in trial.. I know- my weakneſs in all reſpects, 
-as much at leaſt as any enemy I have; and I attempt to take 
ſecurity againſt it. The only method which has ever been 


found effectual to preſerve any. man againſt "me corruption 
. of 
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of nature and example, is an habit of life and communica- 
tion of councils with the moſt virtuous. and public- ſpixited 
men of the age you live in. Such a ſociety cannot be kept 
without advantage, or deſerted without mhame. Por this 
rule of conduct I may be called in reproach a pariy man; 
hut I am little affected with ſuch aſperſions. In the way 


Which they call party, I worſhip» the conſtitution of your 


fathers; and I ſhall never bluſii for my political company. 
All reverence: to honour, all idea of what it is, will be loſt 
out of the world, before it can be imputed as a fault to any 
man, that he has been cloſely connected: with thoſe incom- 
parable perſons, living and dead, with whom for cleven 
years I have conſtantly thought and acted. If I have wany 
dered out of the paths of rectitude, into thoſe; of intereſted 


faction, it was in company with the Saviles, the Dowdeſ- 


wells, the Wentworths, the Bentincks; with the Lenoxes, 
the Mancheſters, the Keppels, the Saunders's; with the tem- 
perate, permanent, hereditary virtue of the Whole houſe of 
Cavendiſn; names, among which, tome. have extended your 
fame and empire in arms, and all have fought the battle of 
your liberties in fields not leſs glorious. Theſe and many 
more like theſe, grafting public principles on private ho- 
nour, have redeemed the preſent age, and would. have 
adorned the moſt fplendid period in your hiſtory. Where 
could any man, conſcious of his own inability to act alone,; 
and willing to act as he ought to do, have arranged himſelf 
better? If any one thinks this kind of ſociety to be taken 
up as the beſt method of gratifying low perſonal pride, or 
ambitious intereſt, he is 2 4. nd gs bin of 
the world. Mundi a 
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the ſlighteſt degree from others. There are ſome of thoſe, 


3 J admire at ſomething, of. a greater diſtance, with 
whom. 
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whom 1 have had the happineſs alſo perfectly to agree, in al- 
moſt all the particulars, in which I have differed with ſome 
ſucceſſive adminiſtrations; and they are ſuch, as it never can 
be reputable to any government to reckon among its ene- 
mies. I hope there are none of you, corrupted with the 

doctrine taught by wicked men for the worſt purpoſes, and 
received by the malignant credulity of envy and ignorance, 
which is, that the men who act upon the public ſtage are all 
alike; all equally corrupt ; all influenced by no other views 
than the ſordid hare of ſalary and penſion. The thing, I know 


by experience to be falſe. Never expecting to find perfection 


in men, and not looking for divine attributes in created be- 
ings, in my commerce with my cotemporaries, I have found 
much human virtue. I have ſeen not a little public ſpirit; 
a real ſubordination of intereſt to duty; and a decent and 
regulated ſenſibility to honeſt fame and reputation. The 
age unqueſtionably produces,, (whether in a greater or leſs 
number than former times, I know not) daring profligates, 
and inſidious hypocrites. What then? Am I not to avail 
myſelf of whatever good is to be found in the world, be- 
cauſe of the mixture of evil that will always be in it? The 


ſmallneſs of the quantity in currency only heightens the 


value. They, who raiſe ſuſpicions on the good on account 
of the behaviour of ill men, are of the party of the latter. 
The common cant is no juſtification for taking this party. 
I have been deceived, ſay they, by Titius and Mevins; I 
Have been the dupe of this pretender or of that mounte- 


bank; and I can truſt appearances no longer. But my cre- 


dulity and want of diſcernment - cannot, as I conceive, 
amount to a fair preſumption againſt any man's integrity. 
A conſcientious perſon would rather doubt his own judg- 
ment, than condemn his ſpecies. + He would ſay, I have 


obſerved without attention, or judged upon erroneous max- 
7 ims ; 
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ims; I truſted to profeſſion, when I ought to have attended 
to conduct. Such a man will grow wife, not malignant, by 
his acquaintance with the world. But he that accuſes all 
mankind of corruption ought to remember that he is 
ſure to convict only one. In truth I ſhould much rather 
admit thoſe whom at any time I have diſreliſned the moſt, 
to be patterns of perfection, than ſeek a conſolation to my 
own unworthineſs, in a general communion of depravity 
with all about me. 

That this ill- natured doctrine ſhould be preached by the 
miſfionaries of a court I do not wonder. It anſwers their 
purpoſe. But that it ſhould be heard among thoſe who 
pretend to be ſtrong aſſertors of liberty, is not only ſur- 
priſing, but hardly natural. This moral levelling is a /ervi/e 
principle. It leads to practical paſſi ve obedience far better, 
than all the doctrines, which, the pliant accommodation of 
theology to power, has ever produced. It cuts up by the 
roots, not only all idea of forcible reſiſtance, but even of 
civil oppoſition. It difpoſes men to an abject ſubmiſſion, 
not by opinion, which may be ſhaken by argument or al- 
tered by paſſion, but by the ſtrong ties of public and pri- 
vate intereſt. For if all men who act in a public ſituation 
are equally ſelfiſh, corrupt, and venal, what reaſon can be 
given for deſiring any fort of change, which beſides the 
evils which muſt attend all changes, can. be productive of 
no poſſible advantage ? The active men in the ſtate are true 
famples of the maſs. If they are univerſally depraved, the 
commonwealth itſelf is not ſound. We may amuſe our- 
ſelves with talking as much as we pleaſe of the virtue of 
middle or humble life; that is, we may place our confi- 
dence in the virtue of thoſe who have never been tried. 
But if the perſons who are continually emerging out of that 
ee be no better than thoſe whom birth has placed 
above 
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Above it, What hopes are there in tlie remainider of the 
body, which is to furniſh the perpetual fucceſſion of the 
ſtate? All who have ever written on government; ate una- 
nimous, that among a people generally corrupt, liberty 
cannot long exiſt. And indeed how is it poffible? when 
thoſe whb are to make the laws, to guard, to enforce, or to 
obey them, are by a tacit confederacy of manners, teach: 
poſed: to the ſpirit of all generous: and noble inſtitutions.” 

I am aware that the age is not what we-all wiſh. - But J 
am ſure, that the only means of checking its precipitite 
| degeneracy, is heartily to concur with whatever is the beſt 
in our time; and to have ſome more correct ſtandard of 
judging what that beſt is, than the tranſient and uncertain 
favour of a court. If once we are able to find, and can 
prevail on ourſelves to ſtrengthen an union of ſuch men, 
whatever accidentally becomes indiſpoſed to ill exercifed 
power, even by the ordinary operation of human paſſions, 
muſt join with that ſociety, and cannot long be joined, with- 
out in ſome degree affimilating to it. Virtue will catch 
'as well as vice by contact; and the public ſtock of honeſt 
-manly principle will daily accumulate. We are not too 
nicely to ſcrutinize motives as long as action is irreproach- 
able. It is enougb, (and for a worthy man perhaps 
too much) to deal out its infamy to convicted guile and 
declared apoftacy. | 1155 

This, gentlemen, has been from the beginning the rule 
of my conduct; and I mean to continue it, as long as fuch 
*2 body as I have deſcribed, can by any poffi bility be kept 
together; for I ſhould think it the moſt dreadful of all 
offences, not only towards the preſent generation but to a0 
the future, if I were-to do any thing which could make the 
minuteſt breach in this great conſervatory of free principles. 
"Thoſe who perhaps have the fame intentions, but are ſepa- 
- rated 
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rated by ſome little political animoſities, will J hope diſcern 
at laſt, how little conducive it is to any rational purpoſe, to 
lower its reputation. For my part, gentlemen, from much 
experience, from no little thinking, and from, comparing a 
great variety of things, I am thoroughly perſuaded, that 
the laſt hopes of preſerving the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, or-of re-uniting the diſſipated members of the Eng- 
| liſh race upon a common plan of tranquillity and liberty, 
does entirely depend on their firm and laſting union; and 
above all on their keeping themſelves from that en 
which 1s ſo very apt to fall on thoſe, whom a violence of 
character and a mixture of ambitious views, do not ſupport 
through a long, painful and unſucceſsful ſtruggle. 

There never, gentlemen, was a period in which the ſted- 
faſtneſs of ſome men has been put to ſo ſore a trial. It is 
not very difficult for well-formed minds to abandon their 
intereſt; but the ſeparation of fame and virtue is an harſh 
divorce. Liberty i is in danger of being made unpopular to 
Engliſhmen. Contending for an imaginary power we be» 
gin to acquire the ſpirit of domination and to loſe the reliſh 
of honeſt equality. The principles of our forefathers be- 
come ſuſpected to us, becauſe we ſee them animating the 
preſent oppoſition of our children. The faults which grow 
out of the luxuriance of freedom, appear much more 
ſhocking to us, than the baſe vices which are generated 
from the rankneſs of ſervitude. Accordingly the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance to power appears more inexcuſable in our eyes than 
the greateſt abuſes of authority. Alb dread. of a ſtanding 
military force is looked upon as a ſuperſtitious panick. All 
ſhame of calling i in foreigners and ſavages in a civil conteſt 
is worn off. We grow indifferent to the conſequences ine- 
vitable to ourſelves from the plan of ruling half the empire 
by a mercenary ſword. We are taught to believe that a 

Vol. II. X deſire 
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defire of domincering over our countrymen” is love to 
our country; that thoſe who hate civil war abet rebellion, 
and that the amiable and conciliatory virtues of lenity, mo- 
deration, and tenderneſs to the privileges of thoſe” who: 
depend on this kingdom are a fort of treaſon to the 
ſtate. | 
It is impoſſible that we ſhould remain long in a ſituation, 
which breeds ſuch notions and diſpoſitions, without ſome- 
great alteration in the national character. Thoſe ingenuous 
and feeling minds who are fo fortified againſt all' other 
things, and ſo unarmed to whatever approaches in the 
ſhape of diſgrace, finding theſe principles, which they 
conſidered as ſure means of honour to be grown into dif-- 
repute, will retire diſheartened and diſguſted: Thoſe of a 
more robuſt make, the bold, able, ambitious men,. who pay 
ſome of their court to power through the people, and ſub- 
ſtitute the voice of tranſient opinion in the place of true 
glory, will give into the general mode; and thoſe ſuperior 
underſtandings which ought to dorfer vulgar prejudice, 
will confirm and aggravate its errors. Many things have 
been long operating towards a gradual change in our prin- 
ciples. But this American war has done more in a very few 
vears than all the other cauſes could have effected in a cen- 
tury. It is. therefore not on its own ſeparate account, but 
becauſe. of its attendant circumſtances that J conſider its 
continuance, or its ending in any way but that of an ho- 
nourable and liberal accommodation, as the greateſt evils 
- which can befal us. For that reaſon. I have troubled you 
with this long letter. For that reaſon I entreat you again 
and again, neither to be perſuaded, ſhamed, or frighted 
out of the principles that have hitherto led ſo many of you 
to abhor the war, its cauſe, and its conſequences. Let us 
9. not 
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not be amongſt the firſt who renounce the maxims of our 
forefathers. g 


J have the honour to be, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient, 


And faithful humble ſervant, 


Beaconsfield, EDMUND BURKE. 
April 3, 1777. 


P. S. You may communicate this letter in any manner 
you think proper to my conſtituents. 
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S'I Ry | | 

AM honoured with your letter of the 13th, in anſwer to 

mine, which accompanied the reſolutions of the houſe. 
relative to'the trade of Ireland. 

You will be ſo good as to preſent my beſt reſpects to the 
ſociety, and to aſſure them, that it was altogether unneceſ- 
fary to remind me of the intereſt of the conftituents. I 
have never regarded any thing elſe, fince I had a ſeat in 
parliament. Having frequently and maturely confidered 
that intereſt, and ſtated it to myſelf in almoſt every point of 
view, I am perſuaded, that, under the preſent circumſtances, 
I cannot more effectually purſue it, than by giving all the 
ſupport in my power to the propoſitions which I lately tranſ-- 
mitted to the hall: | 

The fault I find in the ſcheme is, —that it falls extremely 
ſhort of that liberality in the commercial ſyſtem, which, I. 
truſt, will one day be adopted. If I had not conſidered the 
preſent reſolutions, merely as preparatory to better things, 
and as a means of ſhewing experimentally, that juſtice to 
others is not always folly to ourſelves, I ſhould have con- 
tented myſelf with receiving them in a cold and ſilent ac- 
quieſcence: Separately conſidered, they are matters of no 
very great importance. But they aim, however imperfectly, 

at. 
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at a Tight principle, I ſubmit to the reſtraint, to appeaſe 
' prejudice : : I accept the enlargement, ſo far as it goes, as the 
reſult of reaſon and of ſound policy. 

We cannot be inſenſible of the calamities which have 
been brought upon this nation by an obſtinate adherence to 
narrow and reſtrictive plans of government. I confefs, 1 
.cannot prevail on myſelf to take them up, preciſely at, a 
tame, when the moſt deciſive experience has taught the reſt 
of the world to lay them. down. The propoſitions in queſ- 
tion did not originate from me, or from my particular 
friends. But when things are ſo right in themſelves, I hold 
it my duty, not to enquire from what hands they come. I 
oppoſed the American meaſures upon the very ſame prin- 
ciple on which I ſupport thoſe that relate to Ireland. I Was 
convinced, that the evils which have ariſen from the adop- 
tion of the former, would be me aggravated by, the 
rejection of the latter. 

Perhaps gentlemen are not yet fully aware of the ſituation 
of their country, and what its exigencies abſolutely require. 
I find that we are ſtill diſpoſed to talk at our eaſe, and as 1 
all things were to be regulated by our good pleaſure. 
ſhould conſider it as a fatal fymptom, if, in our a. 
diſtrefled and adverſe circumſtances, we ſhould perſiſt in 
the errors which are natural only to proſperity. One can- 
not indeed ſufficiently lament the continuance of that ſpirit 
of deluſion, by which, for a long time paſt, we have 
thought fit to meaſure our neceſſities by our inclinations. 
Moderation, prudence, and equity, are far more ſuitable to 
our condition, than loftineſs, and confidence, and rigour. 
We are threatened by enemies of no ſmall magnitude, 
whom, if we think fit, we may deſpiſe, as we have deſpiſed 
others; but they .are enemies who can only ceaſe to be 
truly formidable, by our entertaining a due reſpect for their 

Power, 
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Power. Our danger will not be leſſened by our ſhutting 
our eyes to it; nor will our force abroad be encreaſed by 
rendering ourſelves feeble, and divided at home. 

There is a-dreadful ſchiſm in the Britiſh nation. Since 
we are not able to reunite the empire, it is our buſineſs to 
give all poſſible vigour and ſoundneſs to thoſe parts of it 
which are ſtill content to be governed by our councils, Sir, 
it is proper to inform you, that our meaſures igt be beal- 
ing. Such a degree of ſtrength muſt be communicated to 
all the members of the ſtate, as may enable them to defend 
"themſelves, and to co-operate in the defence of the whole. 
Their temper too muſt be managed, and their good affec- 
tions cultivated. They may then be diſpoſed to bear the 
load with chearfulneſs, as a contribution towards what may 
be called with truth and propriety, and not by an empty 
form of words, a" common cauſe, Too little dependence 
cannot be had, at this time of day, on names and preju- 
dices. The eyes of mankind are opened; and communities 
muſt be held together by an evident and ſolid intereſt, God 
forbid, that our conduct ſhould demonſtrate to the world, 
that Great Britain can, in no inſtance whatſoever, be 
brought to a ſenſe of rational and equitable policy, but by 
coercion and force of arms! 

IT wiſh you to recollect, with what powers of conceflion, 
relatively to commerce, as well as to legiſlation, his ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioners to the united colonies have failed from 
England within this week. Whether theſe powers are ſuf- 

ficient for their purpoſes, it is not now my- bufineſs to 
examine. 'But we all know, that our reſolutions in favour of 
Ireland are trifling and inſignificant, when campared with the 
conceſſions to the Americans. At ſuch a juncture, I would 
Wee every man, Who retains the leaſt ſpark of regard to 
Vor. II. * the 
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the yet remaining honour and ſecurity of this country, not 
to compel - others to an imitation of their conduct; or by 
paſſion and violence, to force them to ſeek in the territories 
of the ſeparation, that freedom, and thoſe advantages, which 
they are not to look. for whilſt they remain under the wings | 
of their antient government. 

After all, what are the matters we diſpute with ſo much 
warmth ?. Do we in theſe reſolutions % any thing upon 
Ireland? Not a ſhilling. We only conſent to leave to them, 
in two or three inſtances, the ufe of the natural faculties 
which God has given to them, and to all mankind. Is Ire- 
land united to the crown of Great Britain for no other 
purpoſe, than that we ſhould counteract the bounty of Pro- 
vidence in her favour? 'And in proportion as that bounty 
has been liberal, that we are to regard it as an evil, which 
is to be met with in every ſort of corrective? To ſay that 
freland interferes with us, and therefore muſt be checked, 
is, in my opinion, a very miſtaken, and a very dangerous 
principle. I muſt beg leave to repeat, what I took the liberty 
of ſuggeſting to you in my laſt letter, that Ireland is a coun- 
try, in the ſame climate, and of the fame natural qualities 
and productions, with this; and has conſequently no other 
means of growing wealthy i in herſelf, 'or, in other words, 

of being uſeful to us, but by doing the very ſame things 
which we do, for the ſame purpoſes. I hope that in Great 
Britain we ſhall always purſue, without exception, every. 
means of proſperity ; and of courſe, that Ireland /, inter- 
fere with us in ſomething or other; for either, in order to 
limit her; we muſt reſtrain ourſelves, or we muſt fall into 
that ſhocking concluſion, that we are to keep our yet remain- 
ing dependency, under a general and indiſcriminate reſtraint, 
* the mere purpoſe of d Indeed, Sir, England 
8 ä and 
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and Ireland may flouriſh together. The world is large 
enough for us both. Let it be our care, not to make our- 
ſelves too little for it. 

I know it is ſaid, that the people of Ireland do not pay 
the ſame taxes, and therefore ought not in equity to enjoy 
the ſame benefits with this. I had hopes, that the unhappy 
phantom of a compulſory equal taxation had haunted us 
long enough. I do affure you, that until it is entirely 
baniſhed from our imaginations, (where alone it has, or 
can have any exiſtence,) we ſhall never ceaſe to do ourſelves 
the moſt ſubſtantial injuries. To that argument of equal 
taxation, I can only ſay,—that Ireland pays as many taxes, as 
thoſe who are the beſt judges of her powers, are of opinion 
ſhe can bear. To bear more ſhe muſt have more ability; 
and in the order of nature, the advantage muſt precede the 
charge. This diſpoſition of things, being the law of God, 
neither you nor I can alter it. So that if you will have 
more help from Ireland, you muſt previoufly ſupply her 
with more means. I believe it will be found, that if men 
are ſuffered freely to cultivate their natural advantages, a 
virtual equality of contribution will come in its own time, 
and will flow by an eaſy deſcent, through its own proper 
and natural channels. An attempt to diſturb that courſe, 
and to force nature, will only bring on univerſal diſcontent, 


_ diſtreſs and confuſion. 


You tell me, Sir, that you prefer an union with mt 
to the little regulations which are propoſed in parliament. 
This union is a great queſtion of ſtate, to which, when it 
comes properly before me in my parliamentary capacity, 
I ſhall give an honeſt and unprejudiced conſideration. How- 
ever, it is a ſettled rule with me, to make the moſt of my 
actual ſituation ; and not to refuſe to do à proper thingy be- 
cauſe there is ſomething elſe more proper, which I am not 
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able to do. This union is a bufineſs of difficulty; and on 
the principles of your letter, a buſineſs impracticable. Un- 
til it can be matured into a feaſible and deſirable ſcheme, 
I wiſh to have as cloſe an union of intereſt and affection 
with Ireland, as I can have; and that, I am ſure, is a * 
better thing than any nominal union of government. 
France, and indeed moſt extenſive empires, which by 
various deſigns and fortunes have grown into one great 
maſs, contain many provinces that are very different from 
each other in privileges and modes of government; and. 
they raiſe their ſupplies in different ways; in different pro- 
portions; and under different authorities; yet none of 
them are for this reaſon, curtailed of their natural rights; 
but they carry on trade and manufactures with perfect 
equality. In ſome way or other the true balance is found; 
and all of them are properly poifed and harmoniſed. . How 
much have you loſt by the participation of Scotland in all 
your commerce ? The external trade of England has more 
than doubled fince that period ; and I believe your internal 
(which is 'the moſt advantageous) has been augmented at 
leaſt fourfold. Such virtue there is in liberality of ſenti- 
ment, that you have grown richer even by the 1 
of poverty. | 
If you think, that this participation was a lofs, commerci- 
ally conſidered, but that it has been . compenſated by the 
ſhare which Scotland has taken in defraying the public 
charge -I believe you have not very carefully looked at the 
public accounts. Ireland, Sir, pays a great deal more than 
Scotland; and is perhaps as much, and as effectually united 
to England as Scotland is. But if Scotland, inſtead of pay- 
ing little, had paid nothing at all, we ſhould be gainers, not 
loſers by acquiring the hearty co-operation of an active in- 
telligent people, towards the increaſe of the common ſtock; 
inſtead 
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inftead of our being employed in watching and counter- 
acting them, and their being employed in watching and. 
counteracting us, with the peeviſn and dn 2 — of 
rivals and enemies on both ſides. 

J am fare, Sir, that the commercial experience of the 
merchants of Briſtol, will ſoon diſabuſe them of the preju-- 
dice, that they can trade no longer, if countries more lightly 
taxed, are permitted to deal in the ſame commodities at 
the fame markets. You know, that in fact, you trade very 
largely where you are met by the goods of all nations. 
You even pay high duties, on<the import of your goods, 
and afterwards underſell nations leſs taxed, at their own: 
markets; and where goods of the fame kind are not charged 
at all. If it were otherwiſe, you could trade very little. 
You know, that the price of all ſorts of manufacture is not 
a great deal inhanced, (except to the domeſtic conſumer) 
by any taxes paid in this country. This 1 might uy 1 
prove. 

The ſame conſideration will relieve you from the appre- 
henſion you expreſs, with relation to ſugars, and the differ- 
ence of the duties paid here and in Ireland. Thoſe duties 
affect the interior conſumer only; and for obvious reaſons, 
relative to the intereſt of revenue itſelf, they muſt be pro- 
portioned to his ability of payment; but in all caſes in 
which ſugar can be an object of commerce, and therefore (in 
this view) of rivalſhip, you are ſenſible, that you are at leaſt 
on a par with Ireland. As to your apprehenſions concern- 
ing the more advantageous ſituation: of Ireland, for ſome. 
branches of commerce, (for it is ſo but for ſome). I truſt 
you will not find them more ſerious. Millford Haven, 
which is at your door, may ſerve to ſhew you, that the mere 
advantage of ports is not the thing which ſhifts the ſeat of 
commerce from one part of the world to the other. If I 

| thought 
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thought you inclined to take up this matter on local con- 
ſiderations, I ſhould ſtate to you, that I do not know any 
part of the kingdom ſo well ſituated for an advantageous 
commerce with Ireland as Briftol; and that none would be 
ſo likely to profit of its proſperity as our city, But your 
profit and thews muſt. concur. Beggary and bankruptcy 
are not the circumſtances which invite to an intercourſe. 
with that or with any country; and I believe it will be found 
invariably true, that the ſuperfluities of a rich nation furniſh 
a better object of trade than the neceſlities of a poor one. It 
is the intereft of the commercial world that wealth ſhould be 
found every where. 

The true ground of fear, in my opinion is this; that Ire- 
land, from the vitious ſyſtem of its internal polity, will be a 
long time before it can derive any benefit from the liberty 
now granted, or from any thing elſe. But as I do not vote 
advantages, in hopes that they may not be enjoyed, I will 
not lay any ſtreſs upon this conſideration. I rather wiſh, 
that the parliament of Ireland may, in its own wiſdom, re- 
move theſe impediments, and put their country in a condi- 
tion to avail itſelf of its natural advantages. If they do not, 
the fault is with them, and not with us. 

I have written this long letter, in order to give all poſſible 
ſatis faction to my conftituents with regard to the part I have 
taken in this affair. It gave me inexpreſſible concern to 
find, that my conduct had been a cauſe of uneaſineſs to any 
of them. Next to my honour and conſcience, I have no- 
thing ſo near and dear to me as their approbation. How- 
ever, I had much rather run the riſque of diſpleaſing than 
of injuring them ;—if I am driven to make ſuch an option. 
You-obligingly lament, that you are not to have me for your 
advocate; but if I had been capable of acting as an advo- 


Late in oppoſition to a plan fo — conſonant to my 
known 
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known. principles, and to the opinions I had publickly de- 
clared on an hundred occaſions, I ſhould only diſgrace my- 
ſelf, without ſupporting with the ſmalleſt degree of credit 
or effect, the cauſe you wiſhed me to undertake, I ſhould 
have loſt the only thing which can make ſuch abilities as 
mine of any uſe to the world now or hereafter; I mean that 
authority which is derived from an opinion, that a member 
ſpeaks the language of truth and ſincerity; and that he is 
not ready to take up or lay down a great political ſyſtem for 
the convenience of the hour; that he is in parliament to 
ſupport his opinion of the public good, and does not form 
his opinion in order to get into parliament, or to continue 
in it. It is in a great meaſure for your ſake, that I wiſh to 
preſerve this character. Without it, I am ſure, I ſhould be 
ill able to diſcharge, by any ſervice, the ſmalleſt part of that 
debt of gratitude and affection, which I owe you for the 
great and honourahle truft you haye-repoſed 1 in me. I am, 
Ahn f the unn dd and nm. | 


"4 55 
Your moſt Wodiene 


8 And | e Servant, 
api | And humble Servant 


23 April, 1778. 


E. B. 
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T gives me the moſt ſenſible concern to find; t that my 
vote en the reſolutions relative to the trade of Ireland, 
has not been fortunate enough to meet with your approba- 
tion. I have explained at large the grounds of my conduct 
on that occaſion in my letters to the Merchants Hall: but 
my very ſincere regard and eſteem for you will not permit 
me to let the matter paſs without an explanation, which is 
particular to yourſdves, and which, I hope, will prove ſatiſ⸗ 
factory to you. | 
You tell me, that the conduct of your late member is not 
much wondered at; but you ſeem to be at a loſs to account 
for mine; and you Lanedit! that I have taken ſo decided a 
part again my conſtituents. : 
This is rather an heavy imputation. Does it then veal) 
appear to you, that the propoſitions, to which you refer, 
are, on the face of them, ſo manifeſtly wrong, and ſo cer- 
tainly injurious to the trade and manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, and particularly to yours, that no man could think of 
propoſing, or ſupporting them, except from reſentment to 
Jou, or from ſome other oblique motive? If you ſuppoſe your 
late 
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late member, or if you ſuppoſe me, to act upon other rea- 
ſons than we chooſe to avow, to what do you attribute the 
conduct of the hr members, who in the beginning almoſt 
unanimouſly adopted thoſe reſolutions? To what do you 
attribute the ftrong part taken by the mmiſters, and along 
with the minifters, by ſeveral of their moſt declared oppo- 
nents This does not indicate a miniſterial jabb ; a party de- 
ſign ; or a provincial or local purpoſe. It is therefore not ſo 
abſolutely: clear, that the meaſure; is wrong; or likely to be 
injurious to the true intereſts of any place, or any perſon. 
The reaſon, gentlemen, for taking this ſtep, at this time, 
is but too obvious and too urgent. I cannot imagine; that 
you forget the great war, which has been carried on with 
ſo. little ſucceſs (and, as I thought, with ſo little policy) in 
America; or that you are not aware of the other great 
wars which are impending. Ireland has been called up- 
on to repel the attacks of enemies of no ſmall power, 
brought upon her by councils, in which the has had no 
ſhare. The very purpoſe and declared object of that ori- 
ginal war, which has brought other wars, and other ene- 
mies on Ireland, was not very flattering to her dignity, her 
intereſt, or to the very principle of her liberty. Yet ſhe 
ſubmitted patiently to the evils ſne ſuffered from an attempt 
to ſubduèe to your obedience, countries whoſe very commerce 
was not open to her. America was to be conquered, in or- 
der that Ireland ſhould ot trade thither; whilſt the miſer- 
able trade which ſhe is permitted to carry on to other places 
has been torn to pieces in the ſtruggle. In this ſituation, 
are we neither to ſuffer her to have any real intereſt in our 
quarrel, or to be flattered with the hope of any future 
means of bearing the burthens which ſhe is to incur in de- 
fending herſelf n ies which we have brought 
upon hen * £21 i 
VoL. II. 2 cannot 
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I cannot ſet my face againſt ſuch arguments. Is it quite 
fair to ſuppoſe, that I have no other motive for yielding to 
them, but a deſire of acting againſt my conſtituents ? It is for 
you, and for your intereſt, as a dear, cheriſhed, and reſpected 
part of a valuable whole, that I have taken my ſhare in this 
queſtion. You do not, you cannot ſuffer by it. If honeſty 
be true policy with regard to the tranfient intereſt of indi- 
viduals, it is much more certainly ſo with regard to the per- 
manent intereſts of communities. I know, that it is but too 
natural for us to fee our own certain ruin, in the poſſible proſ- 
perity of other people. It is hard to perſuade us, that every 
thing which is got by another is not taten from ourſelves. 
But it is fit, that we ſhould get the better of theſe ſuggeſ- 
tions, which come from what is not the beſt and ſoundeſt 
part of our nature, and that we ſhould form to ourfelves a 
way of thinking, more rational, more juſt, and more reli- 
gious. Trade is not a limited thing; as if the objects of 
mutual demand and conſumption, could not ftretch beyond 
the bounds. of our jealouſies. God has given the earth to 
the children of men, and he has undoubtedly, in giving it 
ta them, given them what is abundantly ſufficient for all 
their exigencies; not a ſcanty, but a moſt liberal previſton 
for them all. The author of our nature has written it 
ſtrongly in that nature, and has promulgated the ſame kw: 
in his written word, that man fhalt eat his bread by his 
labour; and I am perfuaded, that no man, and no combina- 
tion of men, for thein own ideas of their partiewlay profit, 
can, without great impiety, undertake to ſay, that he pail 
not do fo; that they have no ſort of right, either to- prevent 
the labour, or to withhold the bread! Ireland” having re- 
ceived no campeuſation; directly or indirectiy, for any re 
ſtraints on their trade, ought not, in juſtice or commem ho- 
i be made ſubject to ſuch reſtraints. I do not mean t 
8 EE impeach 
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impeach the right of the parliament of Great Britain, to 


make laws for the trade of Ireland. I only E of n 


laws it is right for parliament to make. 

It is nothing to an oppreſſed people, to ſay that i in part 
they are protected at our charge. The military force which 
ſhall be kept up in order to cramp the natural faculties of 
a people, and to prevent their arrival to their utmoſt proſ- 
perity, is the inſtrument of their ſervitude not the means 


of their protection. To protect men, is to forward, and not 
to reſtrain their improvement. Elſe, what is it more, than 
to avow to them, and to the world, that you guard them 


from others, only to make them a prey to yourſelf. This 
fundamental nature of protection does not belong to free, 
but to all governments; and is as valid in Turkey as in 
Great Britain. No government ought to own that it exiſts 


for the purpoſe of cheeking the profperity of its people, or 


that there is ſuch a principle involved in its policy. 
Under the impreffion of theſe ſentiments, (and not as 


wanting every attention to my conſtituents, which affection 
and gratitude could infpire), J voted for theſe bills which 
give you ſo much trouble. I voted for them, not as doing 


complete. juſtice to Ireland, but as being ſomething leſs 


unjuſt than the general prohibition which has hitherto 


prevailed. I hear ſome diſcourſe, as if in one or two paltry 
duties on materials, Ireland had a preference; and that 
thoſe who ſet themſelves againſt this act of ſcanty juſtice, 
aſſert that they are only contending for an equa/ity. What 
equality? Do they forget, that the whole woollen manu- 
facture of Ireland, the moſt extenſive and profitable of any, 
and the natural ſtaple of that kingdom, has been in a man- 


ner ſo deſtroyed by reſtrictive laws of ours, and (at our 
perſuaſion, and on our promiſes) by reſtrictive laws of her 
— — in a few years, it is probable, they will not be able 


2 2 ; to 
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to, wear a coat of their own, fabric, Is this HO OY Do 
gentlemen forget, that the underſtood faith upon which 
they were perſuaded to ſuch an unnatural act, has not been 
kept; but a linen- manufacture has been ſet up, and highly 
encouraged, againſt them ? Is this equality? Do they for- 
get the ſtate of the trade of Ireland in beer, ſo great an 
article of conſumption, and which now ſtands in ſo miſ- 
chievous a poſition with regard to their revenue, their ma- 
nufacture, and their agriculture? Do they find any equality 
in all this? Vet if the leaſt ſtep is taken towards doing 
them common juſtice in the lighteſt articles for the moſt 
limited markets, a cry is raiſed, as if we were, going to be 
ruined by partiality to Irelanſea . 
Gentlemen, I know that the ne in theſe argu- 
ments is made up (not by you, but by others) by the uſual 
reſource on ſuch occaſions, the confidence in military force, 
and ſuperior power. But that ground of confidence, which 
at no time was perfectly juſt, or the avowal of it tolerably 
decent, is at this time very unſeaſonable. Late experience 
has ſhewn, that it cannot be altogether relied upon; and 
many, if not all our preſent difficulties, have ariſen from 
putting our truſt in what may very poſſibly fail; and if it 
thould fail, leaves thoſe. who are hurt by ſuch a reliance, 
without pity. Whereas honeſty and juſtice, reaſon and 
equity, go a very great way in ſecuring, proſperity to thoſe | 
who uſe them; and in caſe of failure, ſecure the beſt re- 
treat, and the moſt honourable conſolations. ; 
It is very unfortunate, that we, ſhould conſider thoſe as 
rivals, whom we ought to regard as fellow-labourers in a 
common cauſe. Ireland has never made a fingle ſtep in itz 
progreſs towards proſperity, by which you have not had a 
ſhare, and perhaps the greateſt ſhare, in the benefit. That 


progrels has been chiefly owing to her own natural advan- 
tages, 
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tages, and her own efforts, which, after a long time, and by 
ſlow degrees, have prevailed in ſome meaſure over the miſ- 
chievous ſyſtems which have been adopted. Far enough 
ſhe is ſtill from having arrived even at an ordinary ſtate 
of perfection; and if our jealouſies were to be converted into 
politics, as ſyſtematically as ſome would have them, the 
trade of Ireland would vaniſh out of the ſyſtem of com- 
merce. But, believe me, if Ireland is beneficial to you, it is 
ſo not from the parts in which it 1s reitrained, but from 
thoſe in which it is left free, though not left unrivalled. 
The greater its freedom, the greater muſt be your advan- 
tage. If you ſhould loſe in one way, you will gain in 
twenty. 

Whilſt I remain under this unalterable and powerful con- 
viction, you will not wonder at the decided part I take. 
It is my cuſtom ſo to do, when I ſee my way clearly before 
me; and when I know, that I am not miſled by any paſ- 
ſion, or any perſonal intereſt ; which in this caſe, I am very 
ſure, I am not. I find that diſagreeable things are circu- 
lated among my conſtituents; and I wiſh my ſentiments, 
which form my juſtification, may be equally general with 
the circulation againſt me. I have the honour to be, with * 
the greateſt regard and eſteem, | 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your moſt obedient 


and humble ſervant, 


— © Weſtminſter, | 
E. B. 


May 2, 1778. 
I ſend the bills. 


MR. 
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ON PRESENTING TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


(ox THE ELEVENTH OF FEBRUARY, 1780) 


A PLAN FOR THE BETTER SECURITY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


AND THE 


OECONOMICAL REFORMATION OF THE CIVIL 
AND OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS. 


— 


( 17 ) 
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Mr. SPEAKER, 

Riſe, in acquittal of my engagement to the houſe, in 
obedience to the ſtrong and juſt requiſition of my con- 
ſtituents, and, I am perſuaded, in conformity to the unani- 
mous wiſhes of the whole nation, to ſubmit to the wiſdom 
of parliament, © A plan of reform in the conſtitution of 

c ſeveral parts of the public ceconomy.” 
I have endeavoured, that this plan ſhould include in its 
execution, a conſiderable reduction of improper expence; 


that, it ſhould effect a converſion of unprofitable titles into 


a productive eſtate; that, it ſhould lead to, and indeed 
almoſt compel, a provident adminiſtration of ſuch ſums of 
public money as muſt remain under diſcretionary truſts; 
that, it ſhould render the incurring debts on the civil eſta- 
bliſhment (which muſt ultimately affect national ftrength 
and national credit) ſo very difficult, as to become next to 
impracticable. x 
But what, I confeſs, was uppermoſt with me, what I 
bent the whole force of my to, was the reduction of 
that corrupt influence, which is itſelf the perennial ſpring 
of all prodigality, and of all diſorder ; which loads us, more 
than millions of debt; ; Which takes away vigour from our 
arms, wiſdom from our councils, and every ſhadow of au- 
thority and credit from the moſt venerable 'parts of our 
conſtitution. 
Sir, I aflure you, very ſolemnly, and with a very clear 
conſcience, that nothing iche world has led me to ſuch an 
undertaking, but my zeal Yor the honour of this houſe, and 
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the ſettled, habitual, ſyſtematic affection I bear to the cauſe, 


and to the principles of government. 

I enter perfectly into the nature and conſequences of my 
attempt; and I advance to it with a tremor that ſhakes me 
to the inmoſt fibre of my frame. I feel, that I engage in a 
buſineſs, in itſelf moſt ungracious, totally wide of the courſe 
of prudent conduct; and I really think, the moſt completely 
adverfe that can be amagined, to the natural turn and 


temper of my own mind. I know, that all parſimony is of 


a quality approaching to unk indneſs; and that (on ſome 
perſon or other) every reform muſt aperate as a ſort of 
puniſnment. Indeed the whole claſs of the ſevere and 
reſtrictive virtues, are at a market almoſt too high for 


humanity. What is worſe, there are very few of thoſe 


virtues which are not .capable of being imitated, and even 
ontdone in many of their moſt ſtriking effects, by the 
worſt of vices. Malighity and envy will carve much more 
deeply, and finiſh much more fharply, in the work of 
retrenchment, than frugality and providence. I do not, 
therefore, wonder that gentlemen have kept away from 
ſuch a taſk, as well from good- nature as from prudence. 
Private feeling might, indeed, be overborne by legiſlative 
reaſon; and a man of a Jong-tghted and ſtrong-nerved 
numanity, might bring blhſelf, not ſo much to conſider 
from whom he takes a ſuperfluous enjoyment, as for whom 
in the end he may preſerve the abſolute neceſſaries of 
life. | 

But it is much more eaſy to reconcile this meaſure to 
Humanity, than to bring it to any agreement with -pru- 


- dence. I do not mean that little, ſelfiſh, pitiful, baſtard 
thing, which ſometimes goes * name of a family in 


which it is not legitimate, and which it is a diſgrace ;— 
1 mean even that public and enlarged prudence, which, 


apprebenſiſſe 
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apprehenſive of being diſabled from rendering acceptable 
ſervices to the world, with-holds itfelf from thoſe that are 
itividions. Gentlemen who are, with me, verging towards 
the decline of life, and are apt to form their ideas of kings 
from kings of former times, might dread the anger of a 
reigning prince;—they who are more provident of the 
future, or by being young are more interefted in it, might 
tremble at the reſentment of the ſucceſſor; they might ſee 
a long, dull, dreary, unvaried viſto of deſpair and excluſion, . 
for half a century, before them. This is no pleaſant * 
pect at the outſet of a political journey. 

Beſides this, Sir, the private enemies to be made in all 
attempts of this kind are innumerable; and their enmity 
will be the more bitter, and the more dangerous too, be- 
cauſe a ſenſe of dignity will oblige them to conceal the 
cauſe of their reſentment. Very few men of great families 
and extenſive connexions, but will feel the ſmart of a cut» 
ting reform, in ſome cloſe relation, ſome boſom friend, 
=_ pleaſant acquaintance, ſome dear protected dependant. 

molument is taken from ſome; patronage from others; 
objects of purſuit from all. Men, forced into an involun- 
tary independence, will abhor the authors of a bleſſing 
which in their eyes has ſo very near a reſemblance to 2 
curſe. When officers are removed, and the offices remain, 
you may ſet the gratitude of ſome againſt the anger of 
others; you may oppoſe the friends you oblige againſt the 
enemies you provoke. But ſervices of the preſent, ſort 
create no attachments. The individual good felt in a public 
benefit, is comparatively ſo ſmall, comes round through 
ſach an involved labyrinth of intricate and tedious revolu- 
tions; whilſt a preſent perſonal detriment is ſo heavy, 
where it falls, and ſo inſtant in its operation, that the cold 


com mendation of a public advantage never was, and never 
* A a 2 will 
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will be, a match for the quick ſenſibility of a private loſs : 

and you may depend upon it, Sir, that when many people 
have an intereſt in railing, ſooner or later, they will bring 

2 conſiderable degree of unpopularity upon any meaſure. 

So that, for the preſent at leaſt, the reformation will operate 

againſt the reformers ; and revenge (as againit them at _ 

leaſt) will produce all the effects of corruption. 

This, Sir, is almoſt always the caſe, where the plan has 
compleat ſucceſs. But how ſtands the matter in the mere 
attempt? Nothing, you know, is more.common, than for 
men to with, and call loudly too, for a reformation, who, 
when it arrives, do by no means like the ſeverity of its 
aſpect. Reformation is one of thoſe pieces. which muſt be 
put at ſome diſtance in order to pleaſe. Its greateſt fa- 
vourers love it better in the abſtract than in the ſubſtance. 
When any old prejudice of their own, or any intereſt that 
they value, is touched, they become ſcrupulous, they be- 
come captious, and every man has his ſeparate exception. 
Some pluck out the black hairs, ſome the grey; one point 
muſt be given up to one; another point muſt be yielded to 
another; nothing is ſuffered to prevail upon its own princi- 
ple: the whole is ſo frittered down, and disjointed, that 
ſcarcely a trace of the original ſcheme remains! Thus, be- 

tween the reſiſtance of power, and the unſyſtematical pro- 
ceſs of popularity, the undertaker and the uiidertaking are 
both expoſed, and the poor reformer is hiſſed off the Rage, 
both by friends and foes. 

Obſerve, Sir, that the apology for my 3 (an 
apology which, though long, is no longer than neceſſary) 

is not grounded on my want of the fulleſt ſenſe of the diffi- 
cult and invidious nature of the taſk I undertake. I riſque 
_ odium if I ſucceed, and contempt if I fail. My excuſe muſt 
zeſt in mine and your conviction of the abſolute, urgent 


| | | EM | neceſſity 
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neceſſity there is, that ſomething. of the kind ſhould be 
done. If there is any ſacrifice to be made, either of eſti- 
mation or of fortune, the ſmalleſt is the beſt. Commanders 
in chief are not to be put upon the forlorn hope. But 
indeed it is neceſſary that the attempt ſhould be made. 
It is neceſſary from our own political circumſtances; it is 
neceſſary from the operations of the enemy; it is neceſſary 
from the demands of the people; whoſe deſires, when 
they do not militate with the ſtable and eternal rules of 
juſtice and reaſon (rules which are above us, and above 
them) ought to be as a law to a houſe of commons. 

As to our circumſtances ; I do not mean to aggravate the 
difficulties of them, by the ſtrength of any colouring what- 
ſoever. On the contrary, I obſerve, and obſerve with 
pleaſure, that our. affairs rather wear a. more promiſing. 
aſpect than they did on the opening of this ſeſſion. We have 
had ſome leading ſucceſſes. But thoſe who rate them at the 
higheſt (higher a great deal indeed than I dare to do) are of 
opinion, that, upon the ground of ſuch advantages, we 
cannot at this time hope to make any -treaty of peace, 
which would not be ruinous and completely diſgraceful. 
In ſuch an anxious ſtate of things, if dawnings of ſucceſs 
ſerve to animate our diligence, they are good; if they tend 
to encreaſe our preſumption, they are worſe than defeats. 
The ſtate of our affairs ſhall then be as promiſing as any 
one may chooſe to conceive it: It is however but promifing. 
We muſt recollect, that with but half of our natural 
ſtrength, we are at war againſt confederated powers who have 
ſingly threatened us with ruin: We: muſt recollect, that 
whilſt we are left naked on one fide, our other flank is un- 
covered by any alliance ; That whilſt we are weighing and 
balancing our ſucceſſes againſt our loſſes, we are accumula- 
ting debt to the amount of at leaſt fourteen millions in the 


Jear. That loſs is certain. 


I have 
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1 have no wiſh to deny, that our ſucceſſes are as brilliant 
as any one Chooſes to make them; our reſources too may, 
for me, be as unfathomable as they are repreſented, In- 
deed they are juſt whatever the people poſſeſs, and will 
ſubmit to pay. Taxing is an eaſy buſineſs. Any projector 
can contrive new impoſitions; any bungler can add to the 
old. But is it altogether wiſe to have no other bounds to 
your impoſitions, than the patience of thoſe who are to 
bear them ? | 
All I claim upon the ſubject of your reſources is this, 
that they are not likely to be increaſed by waſting them.— 
I think I ſhall be permitted to aſſume, that a ſyſtem of 
frugality will not leſſen your riches, whatever they may 
be I believe it will not be hotly diſputed, that thoſe re- 
ſources which lie heavy on the ſubject, ought not to be 
objects of preference; that they ought not to be the very 
firſt thoice, to an honeſt repreſentative of the people. 

This is all, Sir, that I ſhall ſay upon our circumſtances 
and our reſources : I mean to ſay a little more on the ope- 
rations of the enemy, becauſe this matter ſeems to me very 
natural in our preſent deliberation. When I look to the 
other ſide of the water, I cannot help recollecting what 
Pyrthus ſaid on reconnoitring the Roman camp, 4 Theſe 
& barbarians have nothing barbarous in their diſcipline.” 
When I look, as I have pretty carefully looked, into the 
proceedings of the French king, I am ſorry to ſay it, I ſee 
nothing of the character and genius of arbitrary finance; 
none of the bold frauds of bankrupt power ; none of the 
wild ſtruggles, and plunges, of deſpotiſm in diſtreſs; no 
lopping off from the capital of debt; - no ſuſpenſion of 
intereſt ;—-no robbery under the name of loan no raiſing 
the value, no debaſing the ſubſtance of the coin. I ſee 
neither Louis the fourteenth nor Louis the fifteenth. On 

the 


* 
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the contrary, I behold with aſtoniſhment, riſing before whe, 
by the very hands of arbitrary power, and in the very nudit 
of war and confuſion, a regular, methodical ſyſtem of 
public credit; I behold a fabric laid on the natural and ſold 
foundations of truſt and confidence among men; and rifing, 
by fair gradatians, order over order, according to the juſt 
rules of ſymmetry and art. What a reverſe of things! 
Principle, method, regularity, ceconomy, frugality, juſtice 
to individuals, and care of the people, are the reſources 
with which France makes war upon Great Britain. God 
avert the omen !] But if we ſhould ſee any genius in war and 
politics ariſe in France, to ſecond what is done in the bu- 
reau - turn my eyes from the conſequences. 

The noble lord in the blue ribbon, laſt year, treated all 
this with contempt. He never could .conceive it poſſible 
that the French miniſter of finance could go through that 
year with a loan of but ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds; 
and that he ſhould be able to fund that loan without any 
tax. The ſecond year, however, opens the very ſame 
ſcene. A ſmall loan, a loan of no more:than two millions 
five hundred thouſand pounds, is to carry our enemies 
through the ſervice of this year alſo. No tax is raiſed to 
fund that debt; no tax is raiſed for the current ſervices. I 
am credibly informed that there is no anticipation what- 
ſoever. * Compenſations are correctly made. Old debts 
continue to be ſunk as in the time of profound peace. Even 
payments which their treaſury had been authorized to ſuſ- 
pend during the-time of war, are not ſuſpended. 

A general reform, executed through every depariment 
of the revenue, creates an annual income of more than 
half a million, whilſt it facilitates and ſimplifies all the 


This term comprehends various retributions made to perſons whoſe offices are: taken 
away, or who, in any other way, ſuffer by the new arrangements that are made. | 
| 8 | functions 
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functions of adminiſtration. The king's \hou/ſebold=at the 


temoteſt avenues to Which, all reformation has been hither- 
to ſtopped—that houſehold, which has been the ſtrong hold 
of prodigality, the virgin fortreſs which was never before 
attacked—has been not only not defended; but it has, even 
in the forms, been ſurrendered by the king to the œcono- 
my of his miniſter. No capitulation; no reſerve. CEcono- 
my has entered in triumph into the public ſplendor of the 
monarch, into his private amuſements, into the appoint- 


ments of his neareſt and higheſt relations. Economy and 
public ſpirit have made a beneficent and an honeſt ſpoil; they 


have plundered, from extravagance and luxury, for the uſe 
of ſubſtantial ſervice, a revenue of near four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. The reform of the finances, joined to this 
reform of the court, gives to the public nine undes 


thoufand pounds a year and upwardes. 
The miniſter who does theſe things is a great eee 


the king who deſires that they ſhould be done, is a far 


greater. We muſt do juſtice to our enemies Theſe are the 
acts of a patriot king. I am not in dread of the vaſt armies 


of France: I am not in dread of the gallant ſpirit of its 
brave and numerous nobility : Jam not alarmed even at the 


great navy which has been ſo miraculonſly created. All 
theſe things Louis the fourteenth had before. With all 
theſe things, the French monarchy has more than once 
fallen proſtrate at the feet of the public faith of Great 
Britain. It was the want of public credit which diſabled 
France from recovering after her defeats, or recovering 
even from her victories and triumphs. It was a prodigal 


court, it was an ill- ordered revenue, that ſapped the foun- 
dations of all her greatneſs. Credit cannot exiſt under the 


arm of neceſſity. Neceſſity ſtrikes at credit, I allow, with a 


ws ed and quicker blow under an arbitrary monarchy, 
than 
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than under a limited and balanced government: but ſtill 
neceſſity and credit are natural enemies, and cannot be long 
reconciled in any ſituation. From neceſſity and corruption, 
a free ſtate may loſe the ſpirit of that complex conſtitution 
which is the foundation of confidence. On the other hand, 
I am far from being ſure, that a monarchy, when once it is 
properly regulated, may not for a long time, furniſh a 
foundation for credit upon the ſolidity of its maxims, though 
it affords no ground of truſt in its inſtitutions. I am afraid 
I ſee in England, and in France, ſomething like a beginning 
of both theſe things. I wiſh I may be found in a miſtake. _ 
This very ſhort, and very imperfect ſtate of what is now 
going on in France (the laſt circumſtances of which 1 
received in about eight days after the regiſtry of the * edict) 
I do not, Sir, lay before you for any invidious purpoſe. , It 
is in order to excite in us the ſpirit of a noble emulation.— 
Let the nations make war upon each other (ſince we muſt 
make war) not with a low and vulgar malignity, but by a 
competition of virtues. This is the only way by which 
both parties can gain by war. The French have imitated 
us; let us, through them, imitate ourſelves; ourſelves in 
our better and happier days. If, public frugality, under 
whatever men, or in whatever mode of government, is na- 
tional ſtrength, it is a ſtrength which our enemies are in 
poſſeſſion of before us. 

Sir, I am well aware, that the ſtate and the reſult of the 
French ceconomy which I have laid before you, are even 
now lightly treated by ſome, who ought never to ſpeak but 
from information. Pains have not been ſpared, to repreſent 
them as impoſitions on the public. Let me tell you, Sir, 
that the creation of a navy, and a two years war without 
taxing, are a very ſingular ſpecies of impoſture. . But be it 

ais, regiſtered 29th January, 1780. * 
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it to lower the eſtimation: of the crown he ſerves, and to 
render Ris own / adminiſtration contemptible? No! No! 
He is conſcious, that the ſenſe of mankind is ſo clear and 
decided in favour of œconomy, and of the weight and 
value of its reſources, that he turns himſelf to every ſpecies 
of fraud and artifice, to obtain the mere reputation of it. 
Men do not affect a conduct that tends to their diſcredit. 
Let us, then, get the better of Monſieur Neckar in his own 


way Let us do in reality what he does only in pretence.— 


Let us turn his French tinſel into: Engliſh: gold. Is then 
the meer opinion and appearance of frugality and good: 
management of ſuch. uſe to France, and is the ſubſtance to 
be ſo miſchievous to England? Is the very conſtitution of 


nature ſo altered. by a fea of twenty miles, that ceconomy: 
ſhould give power on the continent, and that profuſion 


ſhould give it here? For God's ſake let not this be the . 
faſhion of France which we refuſe to copy. 

- Fo the laſt kind of neceſſity, the defires of the people, I 
have: but a very few words to ſay. The miniſters ſeem 
to conteſt this point; and affect to doubt, whether the 
people do really deſire a plan. of economy in the civil go- 
vernment. Sir, this is too ridiculous. It is impoſſi ble that 
they ſhould not deſire it. It is impoſſible that a prodigality 
which draws its reſources from their. indigence,. ſhould be 
pleaſing to them. Little factions of penſioners, and their 


dependants, may talk another language. But the voice of 


nature is againſt them; and it will be heard. The people 


of England will not, they cannot take it kindly, that repre- 


ſentatives ſhould refuſe to their conſtituents, what an abſo- 
late ſovereign voluntarily offers to his ſubjects. The 
expreſſion of the petitions is, that * before any new bur- 
66 bens are laid upon ibis country, 9 meaſures be 

60 taken 
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< abuſes ist the expenditure of public money. 101 15970! 07 1 

This has been treated by the noble lord Ache e 
bon, as a wild factions language. It happens, however, 
that the people in their addreſs to us, uſe almoſt word for 
word the ſame terms as the king of France uſes in addreſ - 
ſing himſelf to his people; and it differs only, as it falls 
ſhort of the French king's idea of what is due to his ſub- 
jects. To convince,” ſays he, 4 our faithful ſubjects of 
«- the deſire we entertain not to recur to new impoſitions, un- 
ce tj] we have firſt exhauſted all the reſources which One 
&« and ceconomy can poſſibly ſupply. &c. c. 

- Theſe deſires of the people of England, which 3 
ſhort of the voluntary conceſſions of the king of France, 
are moderate indeed. They only contend that we ſhould 
interweave ſome economy with the taxes with which we 
have choſen to begin the war. They requeſt, not that you 
ſhould rely upon œconomy excluſively, but that you ſhould 
give it rank and precedence, in the order of wy _ 
and means of this ſingle ſeſſion. 

But if it were poſſible, that the defires of our e. 
ents, deſires which are at once ſo natural, and ſo very much 
tempered and ſubdued, ſhould have no weight with an 
houſe. of commons, which has its eye elſewhere; I would 
turn my eyes to the very quarter to which theirs are di- 
rected. I would reaſon this matter with the houſe, on the 
mere policy of the queſtion; and I would undertake to 
prove, that an early dereliction of abuſe, is the direct in- 
tereſt of government; of government taken abſtractedly 
from its duties, and conſidered W as a nn nen 
its own conſer vation. 

If there is any one eminent criterion, e above all 


nn reſt, diſtinguiſhes a wiſe government from an admini- 
B b 2 | ſtration | 
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ſtration weak and improvident, it is this; “ well to know 
ce the beſt time and manner of yielding, what it is impoſſi- 
ble to keep.” There have been, Sir, and there are, many 
who chooſe to chicane with their ſituation, rather than be 
inſtructed by it. Thoſe gentlemen argue againſt every 
deſire of reformation, upon the principles of a criminal 
proſecution. It is enough for them to juſtify their adhe- 
rence to a pernicious ſyſtem, that it is not of their contri- 
vance; that it is an inheritance of abſurdity, derived to 
them from their anceſtors; that they can make out a long 
and unbroken pedigree of miſmanagers that have gone 
before them. They are proud of the antiquity of their 
houſe; and they defend their errors, as if they were de- 
fending their inheritance: afraid of derogating from their 
nobility; and carefully avoiding a ſort of blot in their 
ſcutcheon, Which they mend n IE ory fot 
Ever: i 7 

It was thus that the a Charles the Firſt de- 
fended himſelf on the practice of the Stuart who went 
before him, and of all the Tudors; his partizans might 
have gone to the Plantagenets.—They might have found 
bad examples enough, both abroad and at home, that could 
have ſhewn an antient and illuſtrious deſcent. But there is 
a time, when men will not ſuffer bad things becauſe their 
anceſtors have ſuffered worſe. There is a time, when the 
hoary head of inveterate abuſe, will neither draw reverence 
nor obtain protection. If the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
pleads, © 107 guilty,” to the charges brought againſt tlie 
preſent ſyſtem of public economy, it is not poſſible to give 
a fair verdict by which he will not ſtand acquitted. But 
pleading is not our preſent buſineſs. His plea or his tra- 
verſe may be allowed as an anſwer to a charge, when a 
| or: Kh made. Burt if he puts himſelf in the way to ob- 
ſtruct 
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ſtruct reformation, then the faults of his office inſtantly 
become his own. Inſtead of a public officer in an abu- 
ſive department, whoſe province is. an object to be regu- 
lated, he becomes a criminal who is to be puniſhed. I do 
moſt ſeriouſly put it to adminiſtration, to conſider the wiſ- 
dom of a timely reform. Early reformations are amicable 
arrangements with a friend in power; late reformations are 
terms impoſed upon a conquered enemy: early reforma- 
tions are made in cool blood; late reformations are made 
under a ſtate of inflammation. In that ſtate of things the 
people behold in government nothing that is reſpectable. 
They ſee the abuſe, and they will ſee nothing elſe— They 
fall- into the temper of a furious populace provoked at the 
diforder of a houſe. of ill fame; they never attempt to 
correct or regulate; they go to work by the ſhorteſt way 
They abate the nuſance, they pull down the houſe. | 
This is my opinion with regard to the true intereſt of 
government. But as it is the intereſt of government that 
reformation ſhould be early, it is the intereſt of the people 
that it ſhould be temperate. It is their intereſt, becauſe a 
temperate reform is permanent; and becauſe it has a prin- 
eiple of growth. Whenever we improve, it is right to leave 
room for a further improvement. It is right to conſider, to 
look about us, to examine the effect of what we have done.— 
Then we can proceed with confidence, becauſe we can pro- 
ceed with intelligence. Whereas in hot reformations, in 
what men, more ⁊ealous than conſiderate; call mating clear 
twork,. the Whole is generally ſo crude, ſo harſh, ſo indi- 
geſted; mixed with fo much imprudence, and ſo much 
itjuſtice; ſo oontrary to the whole courſe of human nature, 
and humaiiiniſtitutions, that the very people who are moſt 
eager for it; ute among the firſt to grow diſguſted at what 
they have Uohe. Then ſome part af the abdicated grievance 
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is recalled from its exile in order to become a corrective of 
the correction. Then the abuſe aſſumes all the credit and 
popularity of a reform. The very idea of purity and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs in politics falls into diſrepute, and is conſidered 
ad a viſion of hot and inexperienced men; and thus diſorders 
become incurable, not by the virulence of their own ͤ qua- 
lite, but by the unapt and violent nature of the remedies. 


A great part therefore, of my idea of reform, is meant to 


operate gradually; ſome benefits will come at a nearer, fome 
at a more remote period. We muſt no more make haſte to 


be rich by parſimony, than by intemperate acquiſition. 


In my opinion, it is our duty when we have the deſires of 
the people before us, to purfue them, not in the ſpirit! of 
literal obedience, which may militate with their very prin- 
ciple, much leſs to treat them with a peeviſh and conten- 
tious litigation, as if we were adverſe parties in a ſuit. It 
would, Sir, be moſt diſhonourable for a faithful repreſenta- 
tive of the commons, to take advantage of any inartiſieial 
expreſſion of the people's wiſhes, in order to fruſtrate their 
attainment of what they have an undoubted right to expect. 
We are under infinite obligations to our conſtituents, who 
have raiſed us to ſo diſtinguiſhed a truſt, and have imparted 
ſuch a degree of ſanctity to common characters. We ought 
to walk before them with purity, plainneſs, and integrity 
of heart; with filial love, and not with flaviſh fear, which 
is always a low and tricking thing. For my own part, 
in what I have meditated upon that fubject, I cannot in- 


deed take upon me to ſay I have the honour 1 fallow 


the ſenſe of the people. The truth is, I et it on tbe 
way, while I was purſuing their intereſt according to my 
own ideas. I am happy beyond expreſſion, to find that my 
intentions have ſo far coincided with theirs, that I have not 


* cauſe to be in the leaſt ſcrupulous to . their peti- 
8 tion, 
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tion, conceiving it to expreſs my own, opinions, as nearly 
as general tertus can expreſs the object of particular al 
ments. rtr it > £801. 41487 et 910] +1 > 16 PATECRON 

Jam therefore ſatisfied to act as a fair mediator — 
government and the people, endeavouring to form a plan 
which ſhould have both an early and a temperate operation. 
I mean, that it ſhould be ſubſtantial; that it ſhould be ſyſte- 
matic. That it ſhould rather ſtrike at the firſt cauſe of pro- 
digality and A than — to JO them 
in all their. effects. Uu 

It was to fulfil the firſt of theſe objects (che 3 of 
ſomething ſubſtantial) that I found myſelf. obliged at the 
out-ſet, to reject a plan propoſed by an honourable and * at- 
tentive member of parliament, with very good intentions 
on his part, about a year or two ago. Sir, the plan I ſpeak. 
of, was the tax of 25 per cent. moved upon places and pen- 
ſions during the continuance of the American war. No- 
thing, Sir, could have met my ideas more than ſuch a tax, 
if it was conſidered as a practical ſatire on that war, and 
as a penalty upon thoſe, who led us into it; but in any 
other view it appeared to me very liable to objections. I 
conſidered the ſcheme as neither ſubſtantial, nor permanent, 
nor ſyſtematical, nor likely to be a corrective of evil in- 
fluence... I have always thought employments a very pro- 
per ſubject of regulation, but a very ill- choſen ſubject for a 
tax. An equal tax upon property is reaſonable; becauſe 
the object is of the ſame quality throughout. The ſpecies: 
is the ſame, it differs only in its quantity: but a tax upon 
ſalaries is totally of a different nature; there can be no 
equality, and conſequently no joſtiee, 1 in ing mem by the 
hundred, in the groſss. 
We have, Sir, on our eſtabliſhment, 83 3 — 


4 ä Eſq. Member for Litchfield, 


perform: 
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perform real ſervice We have alſo places that provide 
large rewards for no ſervice at all. We have ſtations which 
are made for the public decorum; made for preſerving the 
grace and majeſty of à great people — We have likewiſe 
expenſive formalities, which tend rather to the diſgrace 
than the ornament of the ſtate and the court. This, Sir, is 


the real condition of our eſtabliſnments. To fall with the 


ſame ſeverity on objects ſo perfectly diſſimilar, is the very re- 
verſe of a reformation. I mean a reformation framed, as all 
ſerious things ought to be, in number, weight, and mea- 
ſure.—Suppoſe, for inſtance, that two men receive a ſalary 
of J. 800 a year each.—In the office of one, there is nothing 
at all to be done; in the other, the occupier is oppreſſed by 
its duties.— Strike off twenty-five per cent. from theſe two 
offices, you take from one man J. 200, which in juſtice he 
ought to have, and you give in effect to the other L. 600, 
which he ought not to receive. The public robs the 
former, and the latter robs the public; and this mode of 
mutual robbery is the only way in which the office and the 
public can make up'their accounts. 

But the balance in ſettling the account of this double 
injuſtice, is much againſt the ſtate. The reſult is ſhort. 
You purchaſe a ſaving of two hundred pounds, by a profu- 
Hon of ſix. Beſides, Sir, whilft you leave a ſupply of un- 
ſecured money behind, wholly at the diſcretion-of miniſters, 
they make up the tax to ſuch places - they wiſh to favour, 
or in ſuch new places as they may chooſe to create. Thus 
the civil liſt becomes oppreſſed with debt; and the public is 
obliged to repay, and to repay with an heavy intereſt, what 
it has taken by an injudicipus: tax. Such has been the 
effect of the taxes hitherto laid on penſions and employ- 
ments, and it is no encouragement to recur again to the ſame 


ex — 
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In effect, ſuch a ſcheme is not calculated to produce, but 
to prevent reformation. It holds out a ſhadow of preſent 
gain to a greedy and neceſſitous public, to divert their atten- 
tion from thoſe abuſes, which in reality are the great cauſes 
of their wants. It is a compoſition to ſtay enquiry ; it is a 
fine paid by miſmanagement, for the renewal of its leaſe. 


What is worſe, it is a fine paid by induſtry and merit, 


for an indemnity to the idle and the worthleſs. But I ſhall 


ſay no more upon this topic, becauſe (whatever may be 


given out to the contrary) I know that the noble lord in 
the - blae ribbon perfectly agrees with me in theſe ſenti- 


ments. 

After all that I have ſaid on this ſubject, I am fo fen- 
fible, that it is our duty to try every thing which may con- 
tribute to the relief of the nation, that I do not attempt 
wholly to reprobate the idea even of a tax. Whenever, Sir, 


the incumbrance of uſeleſs office (which lies no leſs a dead 


weight upon the ſervice of the ſtate, than upon its reve- 
nues) ſhall be removed ;—when the remaining offices ſhall 
be claſſed according to the juſt proportion of their rewards 
and ſervices, ſo as to admit the application of an equal rule 
to their taxation, when the diſcretionary power over the 
civil liſt caſh ſhall be ſo regulated, that a miniſter ſhall no 
longer have the means of repaying with a private, what is 
taken by a public hand—if after all theſe preliminary regu- 
lations, it ſhould be thought that a tax on places is an ob- 
ject worthy of the public attention, I ſhall be very ready to 
lend my hand to a reduction of their emoluments. 

Having thus, Sir, not ſo much abſolutely rejected, as poſt- 
poned, the plan of a taxation of .office,—my next buſineſs 
was to find ſomething which might be really ſubſtantial and 
effectual. I am quite clear, that if we do not go to the very 
origin and firſt ruling cauſe of grievances, we do nothing, 
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What does it fignify to turn abuſes out of one door, if we 
are to let them in at another? What does it ſignify to pro- 
mote economy upon a meaſure, and to ſuffer it to be ſub- 
verted in the principle? Our miniſters are far from being 


wholly to blame for the preſent ill order which prevails. 
Whilſt inſtitutions directly repugnant to good management, 
are ſuffered to remain, no effectual or laſting reform can be 
introduced. ; 

I therefore thought it neceſſary, as ſoon as I conceived 
thoughts of ſubmitting to you ſome plan of reform, to take 
a comprehenſive view of the ſtate of this country ; to make 
a ſort of ſurvey of its Juriſdictions, its eſtates, and its eſta- 


| bliſhments. Something, in every one of them, ſeemed to 


me to ſtand in the way of all ceconomy in their adminiſtra- 
tion, and prevented every poſſibility of methodizing the ſyſ- 


tem. Put being, as I ought to be, doubtful of myſelf, I 


was reſolved not to proceed in an arbitrary manner, in any 


| particular which tended to change the ſettled ſtate of things, 


or in any degree to affect the fortune or ſituation, the 
intereſt or the importance, of any individual. By an arbi- 
trary proceeding, I mean one conducted by the private 
opinions, taſtes, or feelings, of the man who attempts to 
regulate. Theſe private meaſures are not ſtandards of the 
exchequer, nor balances of the ſanctuary. General prin- 
ciples cannot be debauched or corrupted by intereſt or 

caprice; and by thoſe principles I was reſolved to work. 
Sir, before I proceed further, I will lay theſe principles 
fairly before you, that afterwards you may be in a con- 
dition to judge whether every object of regulation, as 1 
propoſe it, comes fairly under its rule. This · will exceed- 
ingly ſhorten all diſcuffion between us, if we are perfectly 
in earneſt in eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of good management. I 
therefore lay down to myſelf, "ſeven 8 rules; 
1 they 
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they might indeed be reduced to two or three ſimple max. 
ims, but they would be too general, and their application 
to the ſeveral heads of the buſineſs, before us, would not ve 
{o-diftin&t and viſible. I conceive then, 

Pint, That all juriſdictions which furniſh more matter 
of expence, more temptation to oppreſſion, or more 
means and inftruments of corrupt influence, than 
advantage to juſtice or * adminiſtration, 5 75 

to be abokſhed:. 

Secondly, That all public eſtates which are more ſub- 
ſervient to. the purpoſes of vexing, overawing, and 
influencing thoſe who hold under them, and to the 

expence of perception and management, than of be- 
nefit to the revenue, ought, mpon every principle, 
both of revenue and of.freedom, to be diſpoſed of. 

Thirdly, That all offices which bring more charge than 
proportional advantage to the ſtate; that all offices 
which may be engrafted on athers, uniting and fim- 
plifying their duties, ought, in the firſt cafe, to be 
taken away; and in the ſecond, to be conſolidated. 

_ Fourthly, That all ſuch. offices ought to be aboliſhed, 

as obſtruct the proſpect of the general ſuperintendant 

of finance; which deftroy his ſuperintendancy, which 
diſable him from foreſeeing and providing for 
charges as they may occur; from preventing ex- 
pence in its origin, checking it in its progreſs, or 
ſecuring its application to its proper purpoſes. A 
miniſter under whom expences can be made without 
his knowledge, can never ſay what it is that HE can 

- {> . ſpend, or what it is that he can fave. ' 13 
\ ral, That it is proper to eſtabliſh an in variable order 
ö in all payments; which will prevent partiality; which 
ill give. preference to ſervices, not according to the 
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importunity of the demandant,. but the rank and 
onder of their utility or their juſtice. 
- - Sixzhly, That it is right to reduce every eſtabliſhment; 
and every part of an eſtabliſhment (as nearly as poſ- 
ſible) to certainty, the life of all order and * 
management. 
Seventhly, That all ſubordinate treafuries, as the b 
ries of miſmanagement, and as naturally drawing 
to themſelves as much money as they can, keeping 
it as long as they can, and accounting for it as late 
as they can, ought to be diflolved. They have a 
tendency to perplex and diſtract the public accounts, 
and to excite a fuſpicion of government, even be- 
yond the extent of their abuſe. 
Under the authority and with the guidance of thoſe prin-- 
ciples, I proceed; wiſhing that nothing in any eſtabliſhment 
may be changed, where I am not able to make a ſtrong, 


direct, and ſolid application of thoſe principles, or of ſome 


one of them. An œconomical conſtitution is a. n baſis 
for an ceconomical adminiſtration. 

Firſt, with regard to the ſovereign. juriſdictions, I muſt 
obſerve, Sir, that whoever takes a view of. this kingdom. in 
a curſory - manner, will imagine, that he beholds a ſolid, 
compacted, uniform ſyſtem of monarchy ;: in which all in- 
ferior juriſdictions. are but as rays diverging: from one 
center. But on examining: it more nearly, you find much 
eccentricity and confuſion. It is not a monarchy. in ſtrict- 
neſs. But, as in the Saxon times this country. was an hep- 
tarchy, it is now a ſtrange ſort of penlarcbhy. It is divided 
into five ſeveral diſtinct principalities, beſides the ſupreme: 
There is indeed this difference from the Saxon times, that as 
in the itinerant exhibitions of the ſtage, for want of a com- 
plete company, they are * to throw a variety of parts 
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on their chief performer; ſo our ſovereign condeſcends him- 
ſelf to act, not only the principal but all the ſubordinate 
parts in the play. He condeſcends to diſſipate the royal 
character, and to trifle with thoſe light ſubordinate lac- 
quered ſceptres in thoſe hands that ſuſtain the ball, repre- 
ſenting the world, or which wield the trident that commands 
the ocean. Croſs a brook, and you loſe the king of Eng- 
land; but you have ſome comfort in coming again under 
his majeſty, though “ſhorn of his beams,” and no more 
than prince of. Wales. Go to the north, and you find him 
dwindled. to a duke of Lancaſter; turn to the weſt of 
that north, and he pops upon you in the humble character 
of earl of Cheſter. Travel a few miles on, the earl of 
Cheſter diſappears; and the king ſurpriſes you again as 
count palatine of . Lancaſter. If you travel beyond Mount 
Edgecombe, you find him once more in his incognito, and 
he is duke of Cornwall. So that, quite fatigued and ſatiated 
with this dull: variety, you are infinitely refreſhed when you 
return to the ſphere of his proper ſplendor, and behold 
your amiable ſovereign in his true, ſimple, 2 
native character of majeſty. 

In every one of theſe five principalities, duchies, palati- 
nates, there is a regular eſtabliſnment of conſiderable ex- 
pence, and moſt domineering influence. As his majeſty 
ſubmits to appear in this ſtate of ſubordination to himſelf, 
his loyal peers and faithful commons attend his royal 
transformations; and are not ſo nice as to refuſe to nibble 
at thoſe crumbs of emoluments, which conſole their petty 
metamorphoſes. Thus every one of thoſe principalities has 
the apparatus of a kingdom, for the juriſdiction over a 
few private eſtates; and the formality and charge of the 
exchequer of Great Britain, for collecting the rents of a 
VE ſquire. Cornwall is the beſt of them; but when 
you 
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you compare the charge with the receipt, you will find that 
it furniſhes no exception to the general rule. The duchy 
and county palatine of Lancaſter do not yield, as I have 
reaſon to believe, on an average of twenty years, four 
thouſand pounds a year, clear to the crown. As to Wales, 
and the county palatine of Cheſter, I have my doubts, 
whether their productive exchequer yields any returns at 
all. Yet one may ſay, that this revenue is more faithfully 
applted to its purpoſes than any of the reſt; as it exiſts for 
the ſole purpoſe of multiplying offices, and extending 
influence. 

An attempt was lately made to improve this branch of 
local influence, and to transfer it to the fund of general 
corruption. I have on the ſeat behind me, the conſtitution 
of Mr. John Probert; a knight-errant, dubbed by the 
noble lord in the blue ribben, and ſent to ſearch for reve- 
nues and adventures upon the mountains of Wales. The 
commiſſion is remarkable; and the event not leſs ſo. The 
commiſſion fets forth, that . Upon a report of the deputy 
ce auditor (for there is a deputy auditor) of the principality 
cc of Wales, it appeared, that his majeſty's land revenues in 
cc the ſaid principality, are greatly diminifhed;”—and «that 
ic upon a report of the ſmveyor general of his majeſty's land 


© revennes, upon a nemorial of the auditor of his majeſty's 


revenues 4vithin the ſaid principality, that his mines and 
« foreſts have produced very Itile profit either to the public 
ce revenue or lo individuals ;”—and therefore they appoint 


Mr. Probert, with a penſion of three hundred pounds a year 


from the ſaid principality, to try whether he can make any 


thing more of that very little which is ſtated to be ſo greath 


diminiſhed. A beggarly account of empty boxes.” And 
yet, Sir, you will remark—that this diminution from littlenefs 


ter) 
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ter) was not for want of the tender and officious care (as 
we ſee) of ſurveyors general, and ſurveyors particular ; 
af auditors and deputy auditors ; not for want of memori- 
als, and remonſtrances, and reports, and commiſſions, and 
conſtitutions, and inquiſitions, and penſions, 

Probert, thus armed, and accontred,—and paid, proceeded 
on his adventure;—but he was no ſooner arrived on the 
confines of Wales, than all Wales was in arms to meet him. 
| That nation is braye, and full of ſpirit. Since the invaſion 
of king Edward, and the maſſacre of the bards, there never 
was ſuch a tumult, and alarm, and uproar, through the region 
of Preftatyn. Snowden ſhook to its baſe; Cader Edris was 
looſened from its foundations, The fury of litigious war 
blew her horn on the mountains. The rocks poured down 
their goat-herds, and the deep caverns vomited out their 
miners, Every thing above ground, and every thing 
under ground, was in arms. 

In ſhort, Sir, to alight from my Welſh Pegaſus, and to 
come to level ground; the Preux Chevalier Probert went to 
look for revenue, like his maſters upon other occaſions ; 
and like his maſters, he found rebellion, But we were 
grown cautious by experience. A civil war of paper might 
end in a more ſerious war; for now remonſtrance met 
remonſtrance, and memorial was oppoſed to memorial, 
The wiſe Britons thought it more reaſonable that the poor 
waſted decrepit revenue of the principality, ſhould die 2 
natural than a violent death. In truth, Sir, the attempt was 
no leſs an affront upon the underſtanding of that reſpec- 
table people, than it was an attack on their property. They 
choſe that their antient moſs-grown caſtles ſhould moulder 
into decay, under the filent touches of time, and the flow for- 
mality of an oblivious and drowly exchequer, than that they 
ſhould be battered down all at once, by the lively effarts of a 
penſioned 
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penſioned engineer. As it is the fortune of the noble lord to 
whom the auſpices of this campaign belonged, frequently 
to provoke reſiſtance, ſo it is his rule and nature to yield to 
that reſiſtance in all caſes whatſoever.” He was true to him 
ſelf on this occaſion. He ſubmitted with ſpirit to the ſpirited 
remonſtrances of the Welſh. Mr. Probert gave up his ad- 
venture, and keeps his penſion—and ſo ends “the famous 
« hiſtory of the revenue adventures of the bold baron North, 
4 and the good knight Probert, upon the mountains of 
«© Venodotia.” 

In ſuch a ſtate is the exchequer of Wales at ality tt that 
upon the report of the treaſury itſelf, its /#z//e revenue is 
greatly diminiſhed ; and we ſee by the whole of this ſtrange 
_ tranſaction, that an attempt to improve it produces reſiſt- 
ance; the reſiſtance produces nn? and the N 
ends in penſion *. 9 | 

It is nearly the ſame with the revenues of the duchy of 
Lancaſter. To do nothing with them is extinction; to 
improve them is oppreflion. Indeed, the whole of the 
eſtates which ſupport theſe minor principalities, is made 
up, not of revenues, and rents, and profitable fines, but of 
claims, of pretenſions, of vexations, of litigations. They 
are exchequers of unfrequent receipt, and conſtant charge; 
.a ſyſtem of finances not fit for an œconomiſt who would 
be rich; not fit for a prince who would er mls 8 og 
with equity and juſtice. | 

It is not only between prince and. ſubject, that theſe moch 
juriſdictions, and mimic revenues, produce great N 


* Hes le Nen Gast lun head; gel d thoſe. n, g den blow thee, Me 
.Probert's penſion was to depend on his ſucceſs, It may be ſo. Mr, Probert's penſion” 
was, however, no effential part of the queſtion ; ; nor did Mr. B. care whether he feilt 
poſſeſſed it or not. bp po ans amy tld .. 
IIs Cntr" por tO | *%" 20 oh A tao 
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They excite among the people a ſpirit of informing, and 
delating; a ſpirit of ſupplanting and undermining one an- 
other. So that many in ſuch circumſtances, conceive it ad- 


vantageous to them, rather to continue ſubject to vexation 
themſelves, than to give up the means and chance of vex- 
ing others. It is exceedingly common for men to contract 
their love to their country, into an attachment to its petty 
ſubdiviſions; and they ſometimes even cling to their pro- 
vincial abuſes, as if they were franchiſes, and local privi- 
leges. Accordingly, in places where there is much of this 
kind of eſtate, perſons will be always found, who would ra- 
ther truſt to their talents in recommending themſelves to 
power for the renewal of their intereſts, than to incumber 
their purſes, though never ſo lightly, in order to tranſmit 
independence to their poſterity. It is a great miſtake, that 
the deſire of ſecuring property is univerſal among mankind. 
Gaming is a principle inherent in human nature. It be- 
longs to us all. I would therefore break thoſe tables; I 


would furniſh no evil occupation for that ſpirit. I would 


make every man look every where, except to the intrigue 
of a court, for the improvement of his circumſtances, or 
the ſecurity of his fortune. I have in my eye a very ſtrong 
caſe in the duchy of Lancaſter (which lately occupied Weſt- 
minſter-hall, and the houſe of lords) as amy Wache, for 
many of theſe reflections . | 1 07 
For what plauſible reaſon are theſe . ſuffered 
to exiſt? When a government is rendered complex (which 


in itſelf is no deſirable thing) it ought to be for ſome poli- 


tical end, which cannot be anſwered otherwiſe. Subdivi- 
ſions in government, are only admifſible in favour of the 
dignity of inferior princes, and high nobility; or for the 
Ouſe of Richard Lee, Eſq. a ä — ———— 
ſpondent, in the year 1776. | | 990 
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L ariſtoctatic-confederacy under ſons Read or 
for / the conſer vation of the franchifes of me people in ſome 
privileged provinee For the two former of theſe ends, 
ſeh ate the ſubdiviſiofis in fabour of the electoral; und 
other prices in the empire; for- the latter of theſe pur- 
poſes, are the juriſdictions of the imperial cities, and the 
Hanſe towns. Fer the latter of theſe ends are alſe the 
colititfies of the States [Pais dq Er,] and certain cities, and 
orders in France. Theſe are all regulations with am object, 
and. ſome of them with a very good object. But how are 
this. principles ans nd 0 unten n in the 
eaſe Bere us? | I at 
„Do they abſ\vey 7 pürpote to the king The pfineipts 
ty f Wales Wes given by patent fo. Edward the Black 
Price, on the ground on which it has ſince ſtood. Lord 
Coke ſaguciouſly obſerves upoſi it, © That in the chatter of 
4 ereating the Black Prince Edward prince of Wales, there 
is a rrat myſery for Te/s than an eſtate of inheritance, 
. WM rea. —.— bud not have, und an A ęſiare of 

+ RBErr&rce in T6 great a prineöpality as Wales (this prin- 
0 cipality being 2 tear to him) he uu nat have; and 
<tHevefore it Vas fade, ba bt berbdbur ſitis rebibus Any lis, 
* hüt by inis deceaſe, or 1 to the um i mens 
* $xthipwtthed Ih the ef?“ wr IF He en 
For the ſake of this fooliſh ler of lar 3 grent primes 
contd not have 4%, afId- H not have /o meh, of a ptinci- 
palit) which was tos dey to be given, and too gredr to be 
kept and for no other cauſe thut ever I cond fintlathis 
form and ſhatflo ef a principality, wthoat any ſubſtunte; 
has been maintained. Tliat you may jullge in this inſtances 
(and tt ſerves for the reſt) of the difference between x feat 
and;a little con, you will pleaſe to recollect, Sirg chat 
1 be about the I part of England in ſize\umd 
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population; and ebrtuinly not a hundredth part in opulente. 
Twelve judges perform the whůle of the Duſineſt, bott of 
the ſtationary and tlie itĩnerunt Juſtice? of this  kiwgdont; 
but for Wales, there are eight judges: TRere is i Wales 
an exchequer, as well as in all the duchies, according to che 
very heſt and moſt authentic Abſurdity of form. There are 
in all of them, a hundred more difficult trifles and laborisat 
fooleries; which ſerve: no other purpoſe than to keep alive 
corrupt hope and ſervile dependenſtee . 
Theſe principalities are fo far from contributing to the 
eaſe of the king, to his wealth, or his dignity, that they ren- 
der both his ſupreme and his ſubordinate authority; per- 
fectly ridiculous. It was but the other day, that that pert 
factious fellow, the duke of Lancaſter, preſumed to fly in 
the face of his liege lord; our gracious ſovereigui; and a> 
ciatin with a parcel of lawyers as factious as himſelf to 
the Sedrun of all law und order, and in committees feud. 
ing direcuy tv rebeilion preſumed to go to law with tlie 
king. The object is neither your buſineſs, nor mine. Which 
of the parties got the better, I really forget. I think it was 
(as it ought to be) the king. The material point is, that 
the ſuit coſt about fifteen thouſand pounds. But as the 
duke of Lancaſter is but a ſort of duke Humpbrey, and not 
worth a groat, our ſovereign was obliged to pay the coſts of 
both. Indeed this art of converting a great monarch into 
a little prince, this royal mafquerading, is a very dangerous 
and expenſive amuſement; and one of the king's mem 
plaifirs, which ought to be reformed. This duchy, which 
is not worth four thoufand pounds a year at beſt, to reverne, 
is worth forty or fifty thouſand to int... 
\: The duchy of Lancaſter, and the county palatine of Lan- 
caſter, anſwered,” I admit, ſome purpoſe im theit original 
creation. They tended to make x ſubſect ĩmitate 4 prince. 
* 10136130700 : ay When 
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When Henry the Fourth from that ſtair aſcended. * throne, 
Kigh- minded as he Was, he was not willing to kick away 
th ladder. To prevent that principality from being ex- 
tingoiſhed/in the crown, he ſevered it by act of parliament. 
Ne had a motive, ſuch as it was; he thought his title to the 
crown unſound, and his poſſeſſion inſecure. He therefore 
managed a retreat in his duchy; which Lord Coke calls (I 
da not know why) par multis ragnis. He flattered himſelf 
that it was practicable to make a Projecting point half Way 
down, to break his fall from the precipice of royalty; as if 
it were poſſi ble for one who had loſt a kingdom to keep any 
thing elſe. However, it is evident that he thought ſo, When 
Henry the Fifth united, by act of parliament, the eſtates of 
his mother to the duchy, he had the ſame predilection with 
his father, to the root of his family honours, and the ſame 
policytin enlarging the ſphere of a poſſible retreat from the 
flippery royalty of the two great crowns he held. All this 
was changed by Edward the Fourth. He had no. ſuch fa- 
mily partialities, and his policy was the reverſe of that, of 
Henry the Fourth and Henry the Fifth. He. accordingly 
again united the duchy of Lancaſter to the crown, But 
when Henry the Seventh, who choſe to conſider, himſelf as 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, came to the throne, he; brought 
with him the old pretenſions, and the old politics of that 
houſe. A new act of parliament, a ſecond time, diſſevered 
the duchy of Lancaſter from the crown; and in that line 
things continued until the ſubverſion of the monarchy, 
when, principalities and powers fell along with the r 
The duchy of Lancaſter muſt have been extinguiſhed, if 
Cromwell, who began to form ideas of aggrandizing his 
houſe; and raiſing the ſeveral branches of it, had not cauſed 
the duchy to be again ſeparated from the Wannen by 


an nn the Parliament of thoſe times. 


What 
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What partiality, what objects of the politics of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, or of Cromwell, has his preſent majeſty, or 
his majeſty's family? What power have they within any 
of theſe principalities, which they have not within their 
kingdom? In what manner is the dignity of the nobilitx 
concerned in theſe principalities? What rights have the 
fubject there, which they have not at leaſt equally in every 
other part of the nation. IThefe diſtinctions exiſt for; no 
good end to the king, to the nobility, or to the People. 
They ought not to exiſt at all. If the crown (contrary to 
its nature, but moſt conformably to the whole tenor of the 
advice that has been lately given) ſhould ſo far forget its 
dignity, as to contend, that theſe juriſdictions and revenues 
are eſtates of private property, I am rather for acting as af 
that groundleſs claim were of ſome weight, than for giving 
up that eſſential part of the reform. I would value the clear 
income, and give a clear annuity to the REY taken on * 
medium produce for twenty years. DMOGI1H09iu7t 267k 
If the crown has any favourite name or title; if the ſubs 
jet has any matter of local accommodation within any-of 
theſe juriſdictions, it is meant to preſerve them; and to 
improve them, if any improvement can be ſuggeſted. As 
to the crown reverſions or titles upon the property of the 
people there, it is propoſed to convert them from a ſnare 
to their independence, into a relief from their burthens. I 
propoſe, therefore, to unite all the five principalities to the 
crown, and to its ordinary juriſdiction, — to abohſh-all thoſe 
offices that produce an uſeleſs and chargeable ſeparation 
from the body of the people, - to compenſate thoſe who do 
not Hold their offices (if any ſuch there are) at the pleaſure of 
the crown, — to extinguiſh vexatious titles by an act of ſnhort 
mitation, —to ſeil 'thoſe unprofitable eſtates which ſupport 
uſeleſs juriſdictions, and to turn the tenant-right into a fee, 
on 
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on ſuch moderate terrns as will be better for the ſtate thin 
its preſent right, and i agen HE Po TOW: any rational 
tenantito:refaſe; tn muy rm to hte $0 5710 Bur 1201 
Ns to the duchies, their judioiab e eee 
vided for without charge. They have only to fall of courſe 
into the common county adminiſtration. A commiſſion 
more or leſs made or omitted, ſettles the matter fully. As 
to Wales it has been propoſed to add a judge to the ſeveral 
courts of Weſtminſter-hall; and it has been conſidered as 
an improvement in itſelf. For my part, I cannot pretend 
to ſpeak upon it with clearneſs or with deciſion; but cer- 
tainly this arrangement would be more than ſufficient for 
Wales. My original thought was to ſuppreſs five of the 
eight judges; and to leave the chief juſtice of Cheſter, wit 
the two ſenior judges; and, to facilitate the bufinefs;-to 
throw the twelve counties into fix diſtritts, holding the 
ſeffions alternately in the counties of which each diſtrict 
ſhall be compoſed. But on — I ſhall be more nem. _— 
I'come to the particular bill. ue n 329” | 
Sir, the houſe: will now 1ee: nate Gone in prayiey bor judg- 
ment againſt the minor principalities, I do not act in cons 
formity to the laws that I had laid to myſelf, of getting rid 
of every juriſdiction more ſubſervient to oppreſion and 
expence, than to any end of juſtice or honeſt policy; of 
aboliſhing offices more expenſi ve than uſeful; of combining 
duties improperly ſeparated; of changing revenues more 
vexatious than productive, into ready money; of ſuppreſſing 
offices which ſtand in the way of economy; and of 
cutting off lurking ſubordinate treaſuries. Diſpute the 
rules; controvert the — or ts 6 eee 
this ſalutary meaſure, 1 MM, i Ama TT f 
-:Moſt of the ſame rules will — found applicable to my 
erer — eftate of | the crown. —— 


eſtate 
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eſtate>is'! cenainly the very | worſt. which the crown can 
poſiefs, : All minute and: diſperſed poſſeſſions, podrfnont 
that are often of indeterminate value, and which require 
contittued perſonal attendance, are of a nature more proper 
for private management than pubic adminiſtration.— They 
are fitter for the care of a frugal land ſteward, than of an 
office. in the ſtate. Whatever they may poflibly have been 
in other times, or in other countries, they are not of mag 
nitude enmugh with us, to occupy a public department, 
nor to provide for a public object. They are already given 
up to parliament, and the gift is not of great value. Com- 
mon prudence dictates, even in the management of private 
affairs,: that all diſperſed and chargeable eſtates, ſhould! be 
ſacriſiced to the relief of eftates more 1 ack n. 
circuraſtan ce. 0 

If it de obſefied, that chats lands at boese would fell 
at a low market; this is anfwered, by ſhewing that money 
is at high price. The one balances! the other. Lands ſell 
at the current rate, and nothing can felt for more. But be 
the price what it may, à great object is always anſwered, 
whenever. any property is transferred from hands that are 
not fit: for that property, to thoſe that are. The buyer 
and ſeller muſt mutually profit by ſuch à bargain; and, 
what Tarely happens in matters of revenue, the relief of 
the: fubject will le wx FIT hams: pp 1 
exchequer. 155 2 vi 

As to the fore ande, in hichithe: inter it nts 
they are not granted or preſcriptively beld) the duminiom of 
the ſau, and the bert aud vrniſom ; that is to ſay, the timber 
and the game, and in rhich the people have a variety of 
rights, in cotamon of herbage, and other commons, accord-" 
ing to the uſage uf the ſeveral: forefts ;. i propoſe to have 
— af the crown valued as maneriat righus are 
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valued on an incloſure; and a defined portion of land to 
be given for — which — is 18 —— _ 1 
venest. 7 1497 Ho πνẽÄů j, 

As to chitimber/ 1 moped — 2 the 5070 hat 
is uſeleſs for the naval purpoſes of the kingdom, I would 
condemn, and diſpoſe of for the ſecurity of what may be 
uſeful; and tq incloſe ſuch: other parts as may be moſt fit 
to furniſh a perpetual ſupply; wholly extinguiſhing, for a 
very obvious reaſon, all right of veniſon in thoſe parts. 

The foreſt 7/7475 which extend over the lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions of others, being of no profit to the crown, and a 
grievance as far as it goes to the ſubject; theſe I propoſe to 
extinguiſh without charge to the proprietors. The ſeveral 
commons are to be allotted and compenſated for, upon 
ideas which I ſhall hereafter explain. They are nearly the 
ſame with the principles upon which you have acted in 


private incloſures. I ſhall never quit precedents where 1 


find them applicable. For thoſe regulations and compenſa- 
tions, and for every other part of the detail, you NETS 
indulgent as to give me credit for the preſennnrt. 
The revenue to be obtained from the ſale of the foreſt 
lands and rights, will not be ſo conſiderable, I believe, as 
many people have imagined; and I conceive: it would be. 
unwiſe to ſcrew it up to the utmoſt, or even to ſuffer bid - 
ders to inhance, according to their eagerneſs, the purchaſe 
of objects, wherein the expence of that purchaſe may 
weaken the capital to be employed in their cultivation. 
This, I am well aware, might give room for partiality in 
the diſpoſal. In my opinion it would be the leſſer evil of 
the two. But I really conceive, that a rule of fair pre- 
ference might be eſtabliſned, which would take away all 
ſort of unjuſt and corrupt partiality. The principal revenue 
which I propoſe to draw from theſe uncultivated waftesj is 
[90167 'Y- to 
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to ſpring} from the improvement and population of the 
kingdom; which never can happen, without producing an 
improvement more advantageous to the revenues of the 
crown, than the rents of the beſt landed eſtate which it can 
old. I believe, Sir, it will hardly be neceffary for me to 
add, that in this ſale I naturally except all the houſes, gar- 
dens, and parks belonging to the crown, and ſuch one 
foreſt as ſhall be choſen by his majeſty, as beſt accommo- 
dated to his pleaſures. | 

By means of this part of the * will fall the i 
five. office of /urveyor general, with all the influence- that 
attends it. By this will fall #2wo chief juſtices in Eyre, with 
all their train of dependents, You need be under no appre- 
henſion, Sir, that your office is to be touched in its emolu- 
ments; they are yours by law; and they are but a moderate 
part of the compenſation which 1s given to you for the 
ability with which you execute an office of quite another 
ſort of importance; it is far from over-paying your dili- 
gence; or more than ſufficient for ſuſtaining the high rank 
you ſtand in, as the firſt gentleman of England. As to the 
duties of your chief juſticeſhip, they are very different from 
thoſe for which you have received the office. Your dignity 
is too high for a juriſdiction over wild beaſts; and your 
learning and talents too valuable to be waſted as chief 
juſtice of a deſert. I cannot reconcile it to myſelf, that 
you, Sir, ſhould be ſtuck up as a uſeleſs piece of anti- 
quity., | 

1: have now diſpoſed of the unprofitable landed eſtates of 
the crown, and (thrown them into the maſs of private pro- 
perty;. by which they will come, through the courſe of 
circulation, and through the political ſecretions of the ſtate, 
into our better underſtood and better ordered revenues. 
I come next to the great ſupreme body of the civil go- 
„ Vol. II. E e vernment 
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vernment itſelf. I approach it with that awe and reverence 
with which a young phyſician approaches to the cure of 
the diſorders of his parent. Diſorders, Sir, and infirmities, 


there are ſuch diſorders, that all attempts towards method, 


prudence, and frugality, will be perfectly vain, whilſt a 
ſyſtem of confuſion remains, which is not only alien but 
adverſe to all œconomy; a ſyſtem, which is not only pro- 
digal in its very eſſence, but cauſes every thing elſe which 
betotigs to it, to be prodigally conducted. 1 475 

It is impoſſible, Sir, for any perſon to be an t 
where no order in payments is eſtabliſhed; it is impoſſi ble 
for a man to be an ceconomiſt, who is not able to take a 
comparative view of his means, and of his expences, for 
the year which lies before him; it is impoſſible for a man 
to be an œconomiſt, under whom various officers-in their 
ſeveral departments may ſpend,—even juſt what they pleaſe, 
—and often with an emulation of expence, as contributing 
to the importance, if not profit, of their ſeveral depart- 
ments. Thus much is certain; that neither the preſent, 
nor any other firſt lord of the treaſury, has been ever able 
to take a ſurvey, or to make even a tolerable gueſs, of the 
expences of government for any one year; ſo as to enable 
him with the leaft degree of certainty, or even probability, 
to bring his affairs within compaſs. Whatever ſcheme may 
be formed upon them, muſt be made on a calculation 


of chances. As things are circumſtanced, the firſt lord of 


the treaſury cannot make an eſtimate. I am ſure, I ſerve 
the king, and I am ſure I aſſiſt adminiſtration, by putting 
economy at leaſt in their power. We mult cla ſervices ; 
we muſt (as far as their nature admits) appropriate funds; 
or every thing however reformed, will fall rte into the 

old confuſion. 
Coming upon this aims of the civil liſt, the firſt thing. 
* | in 
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in digniry and charge that attract our notice, is the royal 
houſebotd. ' This eſtabliſhment, | in my opinion, is exceed» 
ingly abuſtve in its conſtitution. It is formed upon man- 
ners and cuſtoms, that have long ſince expired. In the firſt 
place, it is formed, in many reſpects, upon feudal principles. 
In the feudal times, it was not uncommon, even among ſub- 
jects, for the loweſt offices to be held by conſiderable per- 
ſons; 'perfons as unfit by their incapacity, as improper from 
their rank, to occupy ſuch employments. They were held 
by patent, ſometimes for life, and fometimes by inheritance. 
If my memory does not deceive me, a perſon of no ſlight 
confideration, held the office of patent hereditary cook to 
an earl of Warwick — The earl of Warwick's ſoups, I fear, 
were not the better for the dignity of his kitchen. I think 
it was an earl of Glouceſter, who officiated as ſteward of the 
houſehold to the arehbiffiops of Canterbury. Inſtances of 
the ſame kind may in ſome degree be found in the Nor- 
thumberland houſe- book, and other family records. Fhere 
was ſome reaſon in antient neceffeties, for theſe antient 
thy: Protection was wanted; and the vor paces "oy: 
though not the higheſt, was the cloſeſt. 2 
The king's houſehold has not only ſeveral Mon traces 

of this feudality, but it is formed alſo upon the principles 
of a body corporate; it has its own magiſtrates, courts, and 
by-laws. This might be neceſſary in the antient times, in 
order to have a government within itſelf, capable of regu - 
lating the vaſt and often unruly multitude which compoſed” 
and attended it. This was the origin of the antient court 
called the Green Cloth—compoſed of the marthal, treafurer, 
and other great officers of the houſehold, with certaire 
clerks. The rich ſubjects of the kingdom, who had for- 
merly the ſame eſtabliſhments (only on a reduced ſcale) 
e ſince altered their ceconemy; and turned the courſe 
E e 2 of 
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of their expence from the maintenance of vaſt eſtabliſh- 
ments within their walls, to the employment of a great 
variety of independent trades abroad. Their influence is 
leſſened; but a mode of accommodation and a ſtyle of 
ſplendour, ſuited to the manners of the times, has been 
encreaſed. Royalty itſelf has inſenſibly followed; and the 
royal houſehold has been carried away by the reſiſtleſs tide 
of manners: but with this very material difference. Private 
men have got rid of the eſtabliſhments along with the 
reaſons of them; whereas the royal houſehold has loſt all 
that was ſtately and venerable in the antique manners, 
without.retrenching any thing of the cumbrous charge of a 
Gothic eſtabliſhment. It is ſhrunk into the poliſhed little- 
neſs of modern elegance and perſonal accommodation; it 
has evaporated from the groſs concrete, into an eſſence and 
rectified ſpirit of expence, where you have tuns of antient 
pomp in a vial of modern luxury. | 
But when the reaſon of old eſtabliſhments is gone, it is 
abſurd to preſerve nothing but the burthen of them. This 
is ſuperſtitiouſly to embalm a carcaſs not worth an ounce of 
the gums that are uſed to preſerve it. It is to burn precious 
oils in the tornb; it is to offer meat and drink to the dead, 
not ſo much an honour to the deceaſed, as a diſgrace to the 
ſurvivors. Our palaces. are vaſt inhoſpitable halls. There 
the bleak winds, there“ Boreas, and Eurus, and Caurus, 
“ and Argeſtes loud,” howling through the vacant lobbies, 
and clattering the doors of deſerted guard-rooms, appal 
the imagination, and conjure up the grim ſpectres of de- 
parted tyrants—the Saxon, the Norman, and the Dane; 
the ſtern Edwards and fierce Henries—who ſtalk from deſo- 
lation to deſolation, through the dreary vacuity, and me- 
lancholy ſucceſſion of chill and comfortleſs chambers. 
When this tumult „ a dead, and ſtill more frightful 
. | filencey 
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ſilence would reign in this deſert, if every now and then 
the tacking of hammers did not announce, that thoſe con- 
{tant attendants upon all courts in all ages, Jobs, were ſtill 
alive; for whoſe ſake alone it is, that any trace of antient 
grandeur is ſuffered to remain. Theſe palaces are a true 
emblem of ſome governments; the inhabitants are decayed, 
but the governors and magiſtrates ſtill flouriſh. They put 
me in mind of Old Sarum, where the repreſentatives, more 
in number than the conſtituents, only ſerve to inform us, 
that this was once a place of trade, and ſounding with “ the: 
«© buſy hum of men,” though now you can only trace the 
ſtreets by the colour of the corn; and its ſole manuſacture 
is in members of parliament. 

- Theſe old eſtabliſhments were formed alſo on a third 
principle, ſtill more adverſe to the living œconomy of the 
age. They were formed, Sir, on the principle of purvey-' 
ance, and receipt in kind, In former days, when the houſe- 
hold was vaſt, and the ſupply fcanty and precarious, the 
royal purveyors, ſallying forth from under the gothic port- 
cullis, to purchaſe proviſion with power and prerogative, 
inſtead of money, brought home the plunder of an hun- 
dred markets, and all that could be ſeized from a flying and 
hiding country, and depoſited their ſpoil in an hundred ca- 
verns, with each its keeper. There, every commodity, re- 
ceived in its raweſt condition, went through all the proceſs 
which fitted it for uſe, This inconvenient receipt produced 
an economy ſuited only to itſelf. It multiplied offices be- 
yond all meaſure; buttery, pantry, and all that Tabble of 
places, which, though profitable to the holders and ee 
ſive to the ſtate, are almoſt too mean to mention. 

All this might be, and I believe was neceſſary at firſt; for 
it is remarkable, that purveyunce, after its regulation had 


— the ſubject of a long line of ſtatutes (not fewer, I think, 
than 
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than twenty-ſix) was wholly taken away by the twelfth of 
Charles the Second; yet in the next year of the ſame reign, 
it was found neceflary to revive it by a ſpecial act of parlia- 
ment, for the fake of the king's journies. This, Sir, is cu- 
rious; and what would hardly be expected in ſo reduced a 
court as that of Charles the Second, and m ſo improved a 
country as England might then be thought. But fo it was. 
In our time, one well filled and well covered ſtage coach, 
requires more accommodation than a royal progreſs; and 
every diftrict at an hour's warning, can ſupply an army. 

1 do not ſay, Sir, that all theſe eftabliſhments whoſe prin- 
ciple is gone, have been fyftematically kept up for influence 


| ſolely : neglect had its ſhare. * But this I am fure of, that a 


confideration of influence has hindered any one from at- 
tempting to pull them down. For the purpoſes of in- 


fluence, and for thoſe purpoſes only, are retained half at 


leaft of the houſehold eſtabliſhments. No revenue, no not 
a royal revenue, can exiſt under the accumulated charge of 
antient eftabliſhment; modern luxury ; and parliamentary 
political corruption. 

If therefore we aim at regulating this houſehold, the 
queſtion will be, whether we ought to ceconomize by detail, 
or by principis The example we have had of the ſucceſs 
of an attempt to ceconomize by detail, and under eſtabliſh- 
ments adyerſe to the attempt, may tend to decide this 
queſtion, 

At the daginatines his majeſty's reign, Lord Talbot came 
to the adminiſtration of a great department in the houſe- 
hold. I believe no man ever entered into his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, or into the ſervice of any prince, with a more clear 
integrity, or with more zeal and affection for the intereſt of 
his maſter; and I muſt add, with abilities for a ſtill higher 


| 2 aconomy was then announced as a maxim of the 


reign. | 
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reign. This noble lord, therefore, made ſeveral attempts 
towards a reform. In the year 1777, when the king's civil 
liſt debts came laſt to be paid, he explained very fully the 
ſucceſs of his undertaking. He told the houſe of lords, that 
he had attempted to reduce the charges of the king's tables, 
and his kitchen. — The thing, Sir, was not below him. He 
knew, that there is nothing intereſting in the concerns of 
men, whom we love and honour, that is beneath our atten- 
tion.—“ Love,” ſays one. of our old poets, © efteems no 
« office mean ;” and with ſtil] more ſpirit, “ entire affection 
“ ſcorneth nicer hands.” Frugality, Sir, is founded on the 
principle, that all riches have limits. A royal houſehold, 
grown enormous, even in the meaneſt departments, may 
weaken and perhaps deſtroy all energy in the higheſt offices 
of the ſtate. The gorging a royal kitchen may ſtint and 
famiſh the negotiations of a. kingdom. Therefore, the 
object was worthy of his, was worthy of any man's at- 
tention. 

In conſequence of this noble lord's refolution; (as be told 
the other houſe) he reduced feveral tables, and put the per- 
ſons entitled to them upon board wages, much to their own: 
ſatis faction. But unlackily ſubſequent duties requiring 
conſtant attendance, it was not poflible to prevent their be- 
ing fed where they were employed—and-thus this firſt _ 
towards ceconomy doubled the expence. 

There was another diſaſter far more doleful than this. I 
ſhall ſtate it, as the cauſe of that mis fortune lies at the bottom 
of almoſt all our prodigality. Lord Talbot attempted: to re- 
form the kitchen; but ſuch, as he well obſerved, is the con- 
ſequence of having duty done by one perſon, whilſt another 
enjoys the emoluments, that he found himſelf fruſtrated in 
all his deſigns. On that rock his whole adventure ſplit—His 
whole ſcheme of ceconomy was daſhed. to. pieces; his de- 

| _ partment 
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partment became more expenſive than ever * civil liſt 
debt accumulated Why? It was truly from a. cauſe, which, 
though perfectly adequate to the effect, one would not have 
inſtantly gueſſed; — It was becauſe the furnſpit in tbe king!s 
kitchen was a member of parliament *. The king's domeſtic 
ſervants were all undone; his tradeſmen remained unpaid, 
and became bankrupt—becau/e the turnſpit of the king's hit- 
chen was a member of parliament. His majeſty's ſlumbers 
were interrupted, his pilow was ſtuffed with thorns, and his 
peace of mind entirely broken, —becau/e the king's turnſpit 
was member of parliament. The judges were unpaid; the 


juſtice of the kingdom bent and gave way ; the foreign mi- 


niſters remained inactive and unprovided; the ſyſtem of 
Europe was diſſolved ; the chain of our alliances was 
broken; all the wheels of government at home and abroad 
were ſtopped ;—becauſe the king's furn ſpit was a member of 
parhament. 

Such, Sir, was the ſituation of affairs, and ſuch the — 
of that ſituation, when his majeſty came a ſecond. time to 
parliament, to deſire the payment of thoſe debts which the 
employment of its members in various offices, viſible and 
inviſible, had occaſioned. I believe that a like fate will at- 
tend every attempt at ceconomy by detail, under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, and in every department. A complex operoſe 
office of account and controul, is, in itſelf, and even if 
members of parliament had nothing to do with it, the moſt 
prodigal of all things. The moſt audacious robberies, or 
the moſt ſubtle frauds, would never venture upon ſuch a 
waſte, as an over careful, detailed guard againſt them will 
infallibly produce. In our eſtabliſhments, we frequently, ſee 


vide Lord Talbot's ſpeech in Almor's Parliamentary Regiſter, vol. Ne 1 8 
che proceedings of the lords. 
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an office of account, of an hundred pounds a year expence, 
and another office of an equal expence, to controul that 
office, and the whole upon a matter that is nat goth ae 
ſhillings. | Wn Fe 

To avoid, therefire, this minute care which, . the 
conſequences of the moſt extenſive neglect, and to oblige 
members of parliament to attend to public cares, and not ta 
the ſervile offices of domeſtic management, I propoſe, Sir, 
to conamise by principle, that is, I propoſe to put affairs 
into that train which experience points out as the moſt 
effectual, from the nature of things, and from the conſtitu- 
tion of the human mind. In all dealings where it is poſſi» 
ble, the principles of radical ceconomy - preſcribe three 
things; firſt, undertaking by the great; ſecondly, engaging 
with perſons of {kill in the ſubject matter; thirdly, engaging 
with thoſe who ſhall have an immediate and direct A | 
in the proper execution of the buſineſs. , 

To avoid frittering and crumbling down the attention vy 
a blind unſyſtematic obſervance of every trifle, it has ever 
been found the beſt way, to do all things, which are great 
in the total amount, and minute in the component parts, 
by a general contract. The principles of trade have ſo per- 
vaded every ſpecies of dealing, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt olijects; all tranſactions are got ſo much into ſyſtem; 
that we may, at a moment's warning, and to a farthing 
value, be informed at what rate any ſervice may be ſupplied. 
No dealing is exempt from the poſſibility of fraud. But by 
a contract on a matter certain, you have this advantage 
you are ſure to know the utmoſt extent of the fraud to 
which you are ſubject. By a contract with a perſon in Bis 
own trade, you are ſure you ſhall not ſuffer by mant of Hill. 
By a hort contract you are ſure of making it the intereſt of 

Vox. II. F f the 
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the contractor to exert that ſkill for the fatisfaction of his 
employers. 

I mean to derogate Wenig from the diligence or ey 
of the preſent, or of any former board of green- cloth. 
But what ſkill can members of parliament obtain in that 
low kind of province? What pleafure can they have in the 
execution of that kind of duty? And if they ſhould neglect 
it, how does it affect their intereſt, when we know that it 
is their vote in parliament, ' and not their diligence in 
cookery or catering, that recommends them to their office, 
or keeps them in it? 

I therefore propoſe, that the king's tables (to whatever 
number of tables, or covers to each, he ſhall think proper 
to command) fhould be clafled by the fteward of the houſe- 
hold, and ſhould be contracted for, according to their rank, 

| by the head or cover;—that the eftimate and circumſtance 
of the contract ſhould be-carried to the treaſury to be ap- 
proved; and that its faithful and ſatis factory performance 
ſhould be reported there, previous to any payment; that 
there, and there only, ſhould the payment be made. I 
propoſe, that men ſhould be contracted with only in their 
proper trade; and that no member of parliament thould be 
capable of fach contract, By this plan, almoſt all the in- 
finite offices under the lord fteward may be fpared; to 
the extreme ſimplification, and to the far better execution, 
of every one of -his functions. The king of Pruffia is fo 
ſerved. He is a great and eminent (though indeed a very 
rare) inſtance of the poſſibility of umting in a mind of 
vigour and compaſs, an attention to minute objects, with 
the largeſt views, and the moſt complicated plans. His 
tables are ferved by contract, and by the head. Let me 
ways: that no prince car be aſhamed to imitate the kmg of 
Pruſſia; 
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Pruſſia; and particularly to learn in his ſchool, when the 
problem is“ The beſt manner of reconciling the ſtate of 
„ a court with the ſupport of war;“ Other courts, I un- 
derſtand, have followed him with effect, and to their ſatiſ- 
faction. 

The ſame clue of principle leads us through the laby- 
rinth of the other departments. What, Sir, is there in the 
office of the great wardrobe (which has the care of the 
king's furniture) that may not be executed by the rd 
chamberlain himſelf? He has an honourable appointment; 
he has time ſufficient to attend to the duty; and he has the 
vice chamberlain to aſſiſt him. Why ſhould not he deal 
alſo by contract, for all things belonging to this office, and 
carry his eſtimates firſt, and his report of the execution in 
its proper time, for payment, directly to the board of trea- 
ſury itſelf? By a ſimple operation (containing in it a treble 
control) the expences of a department, which for naked 
walls, or walls hung with cobwebs, has in a few years coſt 
the crown . 150,060, may at length hope for regulation. 
But, Sir, the office and its buſineſs are at variance. As it 
ſtands, it ſerves, not to furniſh the palace with its 1 
but the parliament with its dependent members. | 

To what end, Sir, does the office of removing wardrobe 
ſerve at all? Why ſhould a*+jewe/ office exift for the ſole 
purpoſe of taxing the king's gifts of plate? Its object falls 
naturally within the c2amber/ain's province; and ought to 
be under his care and inſpection, without any fee. Why 
ſhould an office of the r0425' exiſt, when that of groom of 
the flole is a ſinecure, and that this is a Rae: object of his 

department? 

All theſe incumbrances, which are an nuſances, 
produce other incumbrances, and other nuſances. For the 
„ of theſe uſeleſs eſtabliſhments, there are no leſs 
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than three uſeleſs treuſurers; two to hold a purſe, and one 
to play with a ſtick. The treaſurer of the houſehold is a 
mere name. The cofferer, and the treaſurer of the cham- 
ber, receive and pay great ſums, which it is not at all 
neceſſary he ſhould either receive or pay. All the proper 
officers, ſervants, and tradeſmen, may be inrolled in their 
ſeveral departments, and paid in proper claſſes and times: 
with great ſimplicity and order, at the fue and op di- 
rection from the treaſury. | 
The board of works, which in the ſeven. years eesti 
1777, has coſt towards . 400, ooo *; and (if I recollect 
rightly) has not coſt leſs in proportion from the beginning 
of the reign, is under the very fame deſcription of all the 
other ill-contrived eſtabliſnments, and calls for the very 
ſame reform. We are to ſeek for the viſible ſigns of all this 
expence.— For all this expence, we do not ſee a building 
of the fize and importance of a pigeon-houſe. Bucking- 
ham-houfe was repriſed by a bargain with the public, for 
one hundred thouſand pounds; —and the ſmall houſe at 
Windſor. has been, if I miſtake not, undertaken ſince that 
account was brought before us. The good works of that 
board of works, are as carefully concealed as other good 
works ought to be; they are perfectly inviſible. But 
though it is the perfection of charity to be concealed, it is, 
Sir, the property and glory of magnificence, to appear, and- 
ſtand forward to the eye. 
That board, which ought to be a concern of builders, and 
ſuch like, and of none elſe, is turned: into a junto of mem 
hers of parliament. That office too has a #ea/ury, and a 
paymaſter of its own; and leſt the arduous affairs of that 
important exchequer ſhould be too fatignihg, that paymaſter 
has a voeputy to eee his profits, and relieve His) cares. 1 r 
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not believe, that either now or in former times, the chief 
managers of that board have made any profit of its abuſe. 
It is, however, no good reaſon that an abuſive eſtabliſhment 
ſhould ſubſiſt, becauſe it is of as little private as of public 
advantage. But this eſtabliſhment has the grand radical 
fault, the original fin, that pervades and perverts all our 
eſtabliſhments ;—the apparatus is not fitted to the object, 
nor the workmen to the work. Expences are incurred 
on the private opinion of an inferior eſtabliſnment, with- 
out conſulting the principal; who can alone determine 
the proportion which it ought to bear to the other eſta- 
bliſhments of the ſtate, in the order of their relative im 
portance. 

I propofe, therefore, along with the reſts to pull Simi 
this whole ill-contrived ſcaffolding,, which obſtructs, ra- 
ther than forwards our public works; to take away its 
treaſury ; to put the whole into the hands of a real builder, 
who ſhall not be a member of parliament; and to oblige 
him by a previons eſtimate and final payment, to appear 
twice at the treaſury, before the public can be loaded. The 
king's gardens are to come under a ſimilar regulation. - 

The mint, though not a department of the houſehold, 
has the ſame vices. It is a great expence to the nation, 
chiefly for the ſake of members of- parliament. It has its 
officers of parade and dignity. It has its treafury too. It 
is a fort of corporate body; and formerly was a body of 
great importance; as much ſo on the then ſcale of things,. 
and the then order of buſineſs, as the bank is at this day. 
It was the great center of money tranſactions and remit- 
tances for our own, and for other nations; until king 
Charles the firſt, among other arbitrary projects, dictated 
by defpotic neceſſity, made him withhold the money that 
lay there for remittance. That blow (and happily too) thie 
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mint never recovered. Now it is no bank; no remittance- 
ſhop. The mint, Sir, is a manufatZure, and it is nothing 
elſe; and it ought to be undertaken upon the principles 
of a manufacture; that is, for the beſt and cheapeſt execu- 
tion, by a contract, upon proper ſecurities, and under proper 
regulations. 

The artillery is a far greater object; it is a military con- 
cern; but having an affinity and kindred in its defects 
with the eſtabliſhments I am now ſpeaking of, I think it 
beſt to ſpeak of it along with them. It 1s, I conceive, an 
eſtabliſhment not well fuited to its martial, though exceed- 
ingly well calculated for its parliamentary purpoſes.—Here 
there is a freaſury, as in all the other inferior departments 
of government, Here the military is ſubordinate to the 
civil, and the naval confounded with the land fervice. The 
object indeed is much the ſame in both. But when the 
detail is examined, it will be found that they had better be 
ſeparated, For a reform of this office, I propoſe to reſtore 
things, to what (all. conſiderations taken together) is their 
natural order; to reſtore them to their juſt proportion, and 
to their juſt diſtribution. I propoſe, in this military con- 
cern, to render the civil ſubordinate to the military; and 
this will annihilate the greateſt part of the expence, and all 
the influence belonging to the office. I propoſe to ſend the 
military branch to the army,. and the naval to the admiral- 
ty: and I intend to perfect and accompliſh the whole detail 
(where it becomes too minute and complicated for legiſla- 
ture, and requires exact, official, military, and mechanical 
knowledge) by a commiſſion of competent officers in both 
departments. I propoſe to execute by contract, what by 
contract can be executed; and to bring, as much as poſſible, 
all eſtimates to be previouſly. approved, and finally to be 
paid by the treaſury. 


Thus, 
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Thus, by following the courſe of nature, and not the 
pur poſes of politics, or the accumulated patchwork of occa- 
ſional accommodation, this vaft expenfive department may 
be methodized; its ſervice proportioned to its neceſſities, 
and its payments ſubjected to the inſpection of the fuperior 
miniſter of finance; who is to judge of it on the refult of 
the total collective exigencies of the ſtate. This laſt is a 
reigning principle through my whole plan; and it is a 
principle which 1 hope may hereafter be applied to other 
plans. 

By theſe regulations taken together beſides the three 
ſubordinate treafuries in the leſſer principalities, five other 
ſubordinate treaſuries are ſuppreſſed. There is taken away 
the whole efabli// ment of detail in the houſehold; the 7rea- 


ſurer;—the comptroller (for a comptroller is hardly neceflary 


where there is no treafurer) the coferer of the bouſebold; — 
the freaſurer of the chamber; — the maſter of the houſebold;— 
the whole hoard of green cloth; and a vaſt number of fub- 
ordinate offices in the department of the feward of the bouſe- 
hold; —the whole eſtabliſhment of the great wardrobe ;—the 
removing wardrobe ;—the jewel office; the robes;—the board 
of works; almoſt the whole charge of the civil branch of the 
board of ordnance are taken away. All theſe arrangements 
together will be found to relieve the nation from a vaſt 
weight of inffuence, without diſtreſſing, but rather by for- 
warding every public ſervice. When ſomething of this 
kind is done, then the public may begin to breathe. Un- 
der other governments, a queſtion of expence is only a 
queſtion of ceconomy, and it is nothing more; with us in 
every queſtion of expence, there 1 is always a mixture of con- 
ftitutional confiderations. 

It is, Sir, becauſe I wiſh to keep this Þuſineſs of ſubordi- 
nate treafuries as much as I can together, that 1 brought the 

"IJ ordnance- 
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. before you, PREY it is properly a military 
department. For the fame reaſon I will now trouble vou 
vith my thoughts and propoſitions, upon two, of the greateſt 
under treaſuries, mean the office of pqymaſtar of tu, 
Forces, or treaſurer of the army; and that of the fregſureri of 
the navy. The former of theſe. has long been a great object 
of public ſuſpicion and uneaſineſs. Envy too has hadits 
ſhare in the obloquy which. is caſt upon this oſſice. ButiI 
am ſure that it has no ſhare at all in the reflections IAhall 
make upon it, or in the reformations that I ſhall propoſe. I 
do not grudge to the honourable gentleman who at preſent 
holds the office, any of the effects of his talents,. his merit, 
or his fortune. He is reſpectable in all theſe particulars. I 
follow the conſtitution of the office, without perſecuting its 
holder. It is neceſſary, in all matters of public complaint, 
where men frequently feel right and argue w rong, to ſepa- 
rate prejudice from reaſon; and to be very ſure, in attempt- 
ting the redreſs of a grievance, that we hit upon its real ſeat, 
and its true nature. Where there is an abuſe, in office, the 
firſt thing that occurs in heat is to cenſure. the officer. Our 
natural diſpoſition leads all our enquiries rather to perſons 
than to things. But this prejudice is to, be ed by 
maturer thinking. Ane 
Sir, the profits of the pay-office (as an office) are. not too 
great, in my opinion, for its duties, and for the rank of the 
perſon who has generally held it. He has been generally a 
perſon of the higheſt rank; that is to ſay, a perſon of emi- 
nence and conſideration in this houſe. The great and the in- 
vidious profits of the pay office, are from the Sani that is held 
in it. According to the preſent courſe of the office, and ac- 
cording to the preſent mode of accounting there, this bank 
muſt neceſſarily exiſt ſome where. Money is a productive 
thing; s and when the uſual time of its demand. can be 


tolerably 
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tolerably calculated, it may, with prudence, be ſafely laid 
out to the profit of the holder. It is on this calculation, 
that the buſineſs of banking proceeds. But no profit can 
be derived from the uſe of money, which does not make it 
the intereſt of the holder to delay his account. The pro- 
ceſs of the exchequer colludes with this intereſt. Is this 
colluſion from its want of rigour and ſtrictneſs, and great 
regularity of form? The reverſe is true. They have in the 
exchequer brought rigour and formaliſm to their ultimate 
perfection. The proceſs againſt accountants is ſo rigorous, 
and in a manner ſo unjuſt, that correctives muſt, from time 
to time, be applied to it. Theſe correctives being diſcre- 
tionary, upon the caſe, and generally remitted by the barons 
to the lords of the treaſury, as the beſt judges of the reaſons 
for reſpite, hearings are had; delays are produced; and thus 
the extreme of rigour in office (as uſual in all human af- 
fairs) leads tò the extreme of laxity. What with the inte- 
reſted delay of the officer; the ill-conceived exactneſs of the 
court; the applications for diſpenſations from that exactneſs; 
the revival of rigorous proceſs, after the expiration of the 
time; and the new rigours producing new applications, and 
new enlargements of time, ſuch delays happen in the public 
dom that they can ſcarcely ever be cloſed. 

Beſides, Sir, they have a rule in the exchequer, which, I 
believe, they have founded upon a very antient ſtatute, that 
of the 51ſt of Henry III. by which it is provided, “„ That 
« when a ſheriff or bailiff Kath” began his account, none 
« other ſhall be received to account until he that was 
& firſt appointed hath clearly accounted; and that the ſum 
< has been received * Whether this clauſe of that ſtatute 


Et quant viſcount ou bailliff ait commence de accoinpter, pal autre ne ſit FER de 
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be the ground of that abſurd practice, I am not quite able 
to aſcertain, But it has very generally prevailed, though I 
am told that of late they have began to relax from it. In 
conſequence of forms adverſe to ſubſtantial accaunt, we have 
a long ſucceſſion of paymaſters and their repreſentatives, 
who have never been n to n nn 
ready to do ſo. # To Senner 31 n 

As the extent of our wars . el the accountants 
under the paymaſter into every part of the globe, the grand 
and fure paymaſter, Death, in all his ſhapes, calls theſe ac- 
countants to another reckoning. Death, indeed, domineers 
over every thing, but the forms of the exchequer. Over 
theſe he has no power. They are impaſſive and immortal. 
The audit of the exchequer, more ſevere than the audit to 
which the accountants are gone, demands proofs: which in 
the nature of things are difficult, ſometimes impoſſible to be 
had. In this reſpe& too, rigour, as uſual, defeats itſelf. 
Then, the exchequer never gives a particular receipt, or 


clears a man of his account, as far as it goes. A final ac- 


quittance, (or a guietus, as they term it) is ſcarcely ever ta 
be obtained. Terrors and ghoſts of unlaid accountants, 
haunt the houſes of their children from generation to gene- 
ration. Families, in the courſe of ſucceſſion, fall into mi- 
norities; the inheritance comes into the hands of females; 
and very perplexed affairs are often delivered over into the 
hands of negligent guardians and faithleſs ſtewards. So 
that the demand remains, when the advantage of the money 
is gone, if ever any advantage at all has been made of it. 
This is a cauſe of infinite diſtreſs to families; and becomes 
a ſource of influence to an extent, that can ſcarcely: be-ima- 
gined, but by thoſe who have taken ſome pains to trace it. 
The mildneſs of government in the * of uſe- 
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leſs and 3 oy furniſhes 9 _ 
contitivance,? 1 01 7th on oy ron uot rs 

As thingstftand; mn im juſtice wins. 3 
over: perfect kind of juſtice which: has obtained, by its me- 
rits, the title of the oppoſitei vice ) inſiſt that any man 
ſhould; by the courſe of his office, kebp a San from whence 
he is to derive no advantage? That a man ſhould be ſubject 
to demands below, and be in a manner refuſed an acquit- 
tance above that he ſhould tranſmit an original ſin, and in · 
heritance of vexation to his poſterity, without a power of 
compemiſating himſelf in ſome way or other, for ſo perilous 
a ſituation? We know, that if the paymaſter ſhould deny 
himſelf the advantages of his bank, the public, as things 
ſtandd, is nut the richer for it by a ſingle ſhillmg. This I 
thought it neceſſary to fay, as to the offenſive magnitude 
ofithe ptofits of this office; that we may proceed in refor- 
mation, on the OI and IP hw not on * 3 
of envy.” 

The treaſurer: of tlie ey 8 penis in che 
ſame circumſtances. Indeed all accoumtants are. Inſtead of 
the preſent mode, which is troubleſome to the officer, and 
unprofitable to the public, I propofe to ſubſtitute ſomething 
more effectual than rigour, which is the worſt exactor in 
the world. L mean to remove the very -temptations to de- 
lay; to facilitate the account and to transfer this bank, now 
of private emolument, tothe public. The crown will ſuffer” 
no wrong at leaſt from the pay- offices; and its terrors will 
no longer reign over the families of thoſe vo hold, or have 
held them. I propoſe, that theſe offices ſhould be no 
longer bands or treaſiries, but mere ofices of admin;firationi— 
J propoſe, firſt, that the preſent pay maſter and the treaſurer 
on e enen ſhould curny into ———— bo 

| *Surtimum jus ſumma injuria. | 
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body of the vouchers for what they have paid over to de- 
puty paymaſters, to regimental agents, or to any of thoſe 
to whom they have and ought to have paid money. I pro- 
Poſe that thoſe vouchers ſhall be admitteũ/ as actual pay 
ments in their accounts; and that the perſons to whom the 
money has been paid, ſhall then ſtand charged in the exche- 
quer in their place. After this proceſs, they ſhall be dehited 
or charged for nothing * eg eren e remains 
in their hands. ve Neff 6» 3 
I am conſcious, Sir, that if this * (which — could 
not expect to be ſo ſuddenly demanded by any uſual: proceſs 
of the exchequer) ſhould now be exacted all at once, not: 
only their ruin, but a ruin of others to an extent which 1. 
do not like to think of, but which I can well conceive, and 
which you may well conceive, might be the conſequence. 
I told you, Sir, when I promiſed before the holydays to bring 
in this plan, that I never would ſuffer any man or deſcrip- 
tion of men, to ſuffer from errors that naturally have grown 
out of the abuſive conſtitution of thoſe offices which I pro- 
poſe to regulate, If I cannot Gee with u I will not 
reform at all. 
- For the regulation of pan W I ſhall therefore.x pro- 
poſe ſuch a mode, as men, temperate and prudent, make 
uſe of in the management of their private affairs, when 
their accounts are various, perplexed, and of long ſtanding. 
I would therefore, after their example, divide the public 
debts into three ſorts; good; bad; and doubtful. In look 
ing over the public accounts, I ſhould never dream of the 
blind mode of the exchequer, which regards things in the 
abſtract, and knows no difference in the quality of its debts, 
ar the circumſtances of its debtors. By this means, it fa- 
tigues itſelf; it vexes others; it often cruſhes the poor; it 
lets eſcape the rich; or in a fit of mercy or careleſſneſs, de- 
clines 
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_ clines all means of recovering its juſt demands. Content 
with the eternity of its claims, it enjoys its epicurean divi- 
nity: with epicurean languor. But it is proper that all ſorts 
of accounts ſhould be cloſed ſome time or other by pay 
ment; by compoſition; or by oblivion. Expedit rei public 
ut fit\finis {itium. Conſtantly taking along with me, that an 
extreme rigour is ſure to arm every thing againft it, and at 
length to relax into a ſupine neglect, I propoſe, Sir, that 
even the beſt, ſoundeſt, and the moſt recent debts, ſhould be 
put into inſtalments, for the mutual 8 of the account- 
ant and the public. le . e 
In proportion, however, as I am aides of the vaſt; woutd: 
be provident of the future. All money that was formerly 
impreſted to the two great pay- oſices, I would have impreſt- 
ed in future to the bank of England. Theſe offices ſhould,' 
in future, receive no more than cafni ſufficient for ſmall 
payments. Their other payments ought to be made by 
drafts on the bank, expreſſing the ſervice. A checque ac- 
count from both offices, of drafts and receipts, ſhould be 


annually made up in the exchequer, charging the bank, in 


account, with the caſh- balance, but not demanding the pay- 
ment until there is an order from the treaſury, in conſe- 
quence of a vote of parliament. 

As I did nat, Sir, deny to the paymaſter the natural pro- 


fits of the bank that was in his hands, ſo neither would I to. 


the bank of England. A ſhare of that profit might be de- 
rived to the public in various ways. My favourite mode is 
this; that, in compenſation for the uſe of this money, the 
bank may take upon themſelves, firſt, the charge of the mint; 
to which they are already, by their charter, obliged to * 
in a great deal of bullion annually to be coined. 

In the next place, I mean that they ſhould take upon 


themſelves the charge of remiſtances 10 0ur 1foops abroad. 
| This 
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This is a * of dealing from which, by the ſame 
charter, they are not debarred. One and a quarter per cent. 
will be ſaved inſtantly thereby to the public, on very large 
ſums of money. This willi be at once a matter of on- 
my, and a conſiderable reduction of influence, by taking 
away a private contract of an expenſive nature. If the 
bank, which is a great corporation, and of courſe: receives 
the leaſt profits from the money in their cuſtody, ſhould of 
itſelf refuſe, or be perſuaded to refuſe this offer upon thoſe 
terms, I can ſpeak with ſome confidence, that one at leaſt, 
if not both parts of the condition would. be received, and 
gratefully received, by ſeveral bankers of eminence. There 
is no banker who will not be at leaſt as good ſecurity as 
any paymaſter of the forces, or any treaſurer of the navy, 
that have ever been bankers to the public: as rich at leaſt as 
my lord Chatham, or my lord Holland, or either of the 
honourable: gentlemen who now hold the offices, were at 
the time that they entered into them; or as ever the whole 
eſtabliſhment of the unt has been at. any period. 
Theſe, Sir, are the outlines of the plan I mean to follow, 
in ſupprefling theſe two large ſubordinate treaſuries. I 
now: come to another: ſubordinate treaſury; I mean, that of 
the paymaſter of the penſions; for which purpoſe I re-enter 
the limits of the civilieftabliſhment—T departed from thoſe 
limits in purſuit of a principle; and following the ſame 
game in its doubles,. I am brought into thoſe limits again. 
That treaſury, and that office, I mean to take away; and 
to transfer the payment of every name, mode, and denomi- 
nation of penſions, to the excheguer. The preſent courſe 
of diverſifying the ſame object, can anſwer no good pur- 
poſe; whatever its uſe may be to purpoſes of another 
kind. There are alſo other liſts of penſions; and I mean 
that they ſhould all be hereafter * at one and the ſame 
ü place. 
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place. The whole of that new: confolidated lift, I mean to 
reduce to /. 60,000 a year, which ſum I intend it - ſhall 
never exceed. I think that ſum will fully anſwer as a 
reward to all real merit, and a proviſion for alli real ꝓublic 
charity that is ever like to be placed upon the liſt. If any 
merit of an extraordinary nature ſhould emerge, before that 
reduction is completed, I have left it open for an addreſs of 
either houſe of parliament to provide for the caſe. To all 
other demands, it muſt r but un 
firmneſs, the public is poor. 

J do not propoſe, as I told you before came eps 
away any penſion. I know that the public ſeem to call for 
a reduction of ſuch of them as ſhall appear unmerited. As 
2 cenſorial act, and puniſnment of an abuſe, might anſwer 
ſome purpoſe. But this can make no part of n plan. I. 
mean to proceed by bill; and I cannot ſtop for fach an 
enquiry. I know ſome gentlemen may blame me. It is 
with great ſubmiſſion to better judgments that I recommend 
it to conſideration; that a critical retroſpective examination 
of the penſion liſt, upon the principle of merit, can never 
ſerve for my baſis. It cannot anſwer, according to my 
plan, any effectual purpoſe of œronomy, or of future per- 
manent reformation. The proceſs in any way will be entan- 
gled and difficult; and it will be infinitely ſlow : There is a 
danger that if we turn our line of march, now directed to- 
wards the grand object, into this more laborious than uſeful 
detail of operations, we ſhall never arrive at our end. 

The king, Sir, has been by the conſtitution appointed 
ſole judge of the merit for which a penſion is to be given. 
We have a right, undoubtedly, to canvaſs this, as we have 
to canvaſs every act of government. But there is a material 
difference between an office to be reformed, and a penſion 


taken away for demerit. In the former caſe, no charge is 
implied 
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implied againſt the holder; in the latter, his character is 
flurred, as well as his lawful emolument. affected. The 
former proceſs. is againſt the thing the ſecond againit the 
perſon. The penſioner certainly, if he pleaſes, has a right 
to ſtand on his own defence; to plead his poſſeſſion ; and to 
bottom His title in the competency of the crown to give him 
what he holds. Poſſeſſed, and on the defenſive as he is, 
he will not be obliged to prove his ſpecial merit, in order 
to juſtify the act of legal diſcretion, now turned into his 
property, according to his tenure. The very act, he will 
contend, is a legal preſumption, and an implication of his 
merit. If this be ſo, from the natural force of all legal 
preſumption, he would put us to the difficult proof, that 
he has no merit at all. But other. queſtions would ariſe in 
the courſe of ſuch an enquiry; that is, queſtions of the 
merit when weighed againſt the proportion of the n - 
then the difficulty will be much greater 1 

The difficulty will not, Sir, I am afraid, be WEN leſs, 
if we paſs to the perſon really guilty,. in the queſtion of an 
unmerited penſion; the miniſter himſelf. I admit, that 
when called to account for the execution of a truſt, he 
might fairly. be obliged to prove the affirmative; and to ſtate 
the merit for which the penſion 1s given; though on the 
penſioner himſelf, ſuch a proceſs would be hard. If in this 
examination we proceed methodically, and ſo as to avoid 
all ſuſpicion of partiality and prejudice, we muſt take the 
penſions in order of time, or merely alphabetically. The 
very firſt penſion to which we come, in either of theſe 
ways, may appear the moſt groſsly unmerited of any. But 
the miniſter may very poſſibly ſhew, that he knows. nothing 
of the putting on this penſion that it was prior in time to 
his adminiſtration—that the minifter, who laid it on, is dead; 
and then we are thrown back upon the penſioner himſel b, 
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and plunged into all our former difficulties. ,.\Abulſes, and 
groſs ones, I doubt not, would appear; and to the correc- 
tion of Which I would readily give my hand; but, when 1 
conſider that penſions have not generally been affected by 
the revolutions of miniſtry; as L know not where ſuch 
enquiries would ſtop; and as an abſence of merit is a nega- 
tive and looſe thing, one might be led to derange the order 
of families, founded on the probable continuance of their 
kind of income. I might hurt children; I might injure 
creditors. -.I really think it the more prudent courſe, not to 
follow the letter of the: petitions. If we fix this mode of 
enquiry as a baſis, we ſhall, I fear, end, as parhament has 
often, ended under fimilar circumſtances. There will be 
great delay; much confuſion; much inequality in our 
proceedings. But what preſſes me moſt of all is this; that 
though: we ſhould ſtrike off all the unmerited 8 
while the power of the crown remains unlimited, the very 
ſame undeſerving perſons might afterwards return to the 
very ſame liſt: or if they did not, other perſons merit- 
ing as little as they do, might be put upon it to an 
undefinable amount. This I think is the en of the 
grievance. 7 

For theſe: pl ie * am -obllaed.4 to wave this KY 
of proceeding as any part of my plan. In a plan of re- 
formation, it would be one of my maxims, that when 1 
know of an eſtabliſhment which may be ſubſervient to uſe- 
ful purpoſes, and yrhich at the ſame time, from its diſ- 
cretionary nature, is liable to a very great perverſion from 
thoſe purpoſes, I world limit the quantity of the power that 
tigt be ſo abuſed. For I am. ſure, that in all ſuch caſes, 
the rewards of merit will have very narrow bounds; and 
that partial or corrupt favour will be infinite. This princi- 
ple 3 is not arbitrary; but the limitation of the f pecific quan- 

Vol. II. 8 9 tity 
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tity muſt de ſo in ſome meaſure. I therefore ſtate C. 60,0003 
leaving it open to the houſe to enlarge or contract the ſum 
as they ſhall ſee, on examination, that the diſcretion I uſe 
is ſcanty or liberal. The whole amount of the penſions 
of all denominations, which have been laid before us, 
amount, for a period of ſeven years, to conſiderably more 
than J. 100,000 a year. To what the other liſts amount, 
I know not. That will be ſeen hereafter. But from thoſe 
that do appear, a ſaving will accrue to the public, at one 
time or other, of FL. 40,000 a year, and we had better in my 
opinion to let it fall in naturally, "ea to tear it crude and 
unripe from the ſtalk *. 
There is a great deal of wnebfitieſ among the — 
upon an article which I muſt claſs under the head of pen- 
ſions. I mean the great patent offices in the exchequer. 
They are in reality and ſubſtance no other than penſions, 
and in no other light ſhall I confider them. They are 
ſinecures. They are always executed by deputy. The duty 
of the principal is as nothin g. They differ however from 
the penſions on the liſt, in ſome particulars. They are 
held for life. I think with the public, that the profits of 
thoſe places are grown enormous ; the magnitude of thoſe 
profits, and the nature of them, bath call for reformation. 
The nature of their profits, which grow out of the public 
diftreſs, is itſelf invidious and grievous. But I fear that 
reform cannot be immediate. 1 find myſelf under a Te- 
ſtriction. Theſe places, and others of the ſame kind, 
which are held for life, have been conſidered as property. 
It was ſuppoſed by the lord advocate, i in a ſubſequent debate, that Mr. Burke, be- 
cauſe he objected to an enquiry into the penſion liſt for the purpoſe of ceconomy and 


relief of the public, would have it withheld from the judgment of parliament for all-pur- 
poſes whatſoever. This learned' gentlenian certainly miſunderſtood him. His plan ſhews 


that he wiſhed the whole liſt to be eaſily acceſſible 3 and he knows that the public eye is of 


itielf a great guard againſt abuſe, 
They 
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They have been given as a proviſion for children; they 
have been the ſubject of family ſettlements ; ; they have 
been the ſecurity of creditors. What the law reſpects ſhall 
be ſacred to me. If the barriers of law ſhould be broken 
down, upon ideas of convenience, even of public conveni- 
ence, we ſhall have no longer any thing certain among us. 
If the diſcretion of power is once let looſe upon property, 
we can be at no loſs to determine whoſe power, and what 
diſcretion it is that will prevail at laft. It would be wile to 
attend upon the order of things; and not to attempt to 
outrun the flow, but ſmooth and even courſe of nature. 
There are occaſions, I admit, of public neceſſity, ſo vaſt, ſo 
clear, ſo evident, that they ſuperſede all laws. Law being 
only made for the benefit of the community cannot in any 
one of its parts, reſiſt a demand which may comprehend 
the total of the public intereſt. To be ſure, no law can ſet 
itſelf up againſt the cauſe and reaſon of all law. But ſuch a 
caſe very rarely happens; and this moſt certainly is not ſuch 
a caſe. The mere time of the reform is by no means worth 
the ſacrifice of a principle of law. Individuals paſs like 
ſhadows ; but the commonyealth is fixed and ſtable. The 
difference therefore of to-day and to-morrow, which to pri- 
vate people is immenſe, to the ſtate is nothing. At any 
Tate it is better, if poſſible, to reconcile our economy with 
our laws, than to ſet them at variance; a quarrel which in 
the end muſt be deſtructive to both. 

My idea, therefore, is to reduce thoſe officers to fixed 
ſalaries, as the preſent lives and reverſions ſhall ſucceſſively 
fall. I mean, that the office of the great auditor (the 
auditor of the receipt) ſhall be reduced to L. 3,000 a year; 
and the auditors of the impreſt and the reſt of the principal 
officers, to fixed appointments of . 1,500 a year each. It will 
not be difficult to calculate the value of this fall of lives to the 
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public, when we ſhall have obtained' a juſt account of the 
preſent income of thoſe places; and we ſhall obtain that 
account with great facility, if the preſent poſſeſſors are not 
alarmed with any apprehenſion of * to their freehold 


office. 

I know too, that it will be demanded of me, how. it 
comes, that fince I admit theſe offices to be no better than 
penſions, I choſe, after the principle of law had been ſatiſ- 


fied, to retain them at all? To this, Sir, I anſwer, that con- 
ceiving it to be a fundamental part of the conſtitution of 
this country, and of the reaſon of ſtate in every country, 


that there muſt be means of rewarding public ſervice, 


_ thoſe means will be incomplete, and indeed wholly in- 


ſufficient for that purpoſe, if there ſnould be no further 
reward for that ſervice, than the daily wages it receives 
during the pleaſure of the crown. 

Whoever ſeriouſly confiders the excellent aviation of 
lord Somers, in the banker's caſe, will ſee he bottoms him- 
ſelf upon the very ſame maxim which I do; and one of his 
principal grounds of doctrine for the ienabllity of the 
domain in England * contrary to the maxim of the law in 
France, he lays in the conſtitutional policy, of furniſhing a 
permanent reward to public fervice; of making that reward 


the origin of families; and the foundation of wealth as well 


as of honours. It is indeed the only genuine unadulterated 
origin of nobility. It is a great principle in government; 
a principle at the very foundation. of the whole ſtructure. 
The other judges who held the ſame doctrine, went beyond 
lord Somers with regard to the remedy, which they thought 


was given by law againſt the crown, upon the grant of 
penſions. Indeed no man knows, when he cnts off the 


incitements to a virtuous ambition, and 'the juſt rewards of 


_ *® Before the ſtatute of queen Anne, which limited the alienation of land. 
| public 
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public ſervice, what infinite miſchief he may do his country, 
through all generations. Such ſaving to the public may 
prove the worſt mode of robbing it. The crown, which 
lias in its hands the truſt of the daily pay for national ſer- 
vice, ought to have in its hands alſo the means for the 
repoſe of public labour, and the fixed ſettlement of acknow- 
ledged merit. There is a time, when the weather-beaten 
veſſels of the ſtate ought to come into harbour. They 
muſt at length have a retreat from the malice of rivals, 
from the perfidy of political friends, and the inconſtancy of 
the people. Many of the perſons, who in all times have 
filled the great offices of ſtate, have been younger brothers, 
who had originally little, if any fortune. Theſe offices do 
not furniſh the means of amaſſing wealth. There ought to 
be ſome power in the crown of granting penſions out of the 
reach of its own caprices. An intail of dependence is a bad 
reward of merit. | | 

I would, therefore, leave to the crown the poſſibility of 
conferring ſome favours, which, whilſt they are received 
as a reward, do not operate as corruption. When men 
receive obligations from the crown through the pious 
hands of fathers, or of connexions as venerable as the pa- 
ternal, the dependences which arife from thence, are the 
obligations of gratitude, and not the fetters of ſervility. 
Such ties originate in virtue, and they promote it. They 
continue men in thoſe habitudes of friendthip, thoſe politi- 
cal connexions, and thoſe political principles in which they 
began life. They are antidotes againſt a corrupt 'levity, 
inſtend of cauſes of it. What an unſeemly ſpectacle would 
it afford, what a diſgrace would it be to the commonwealth 
that ſuffered ſuch things, to ſee the hopeful ſon of a merito- 
rious miniſter begging his bread'at the door of that treaſury, 


from whence his father diſpenſed the economy of an 
3 5 empire, 
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empire, and promoted the happineſs and glory of his coun- 
try? Why ſhould he be obliged to proſtrate his honour, 
and to ſubmit his principles at the levee of ſome proud 
favourite, ſhouldered and thruſt aſide by every impudent 
pretender, on the very ſpot where a few days before he ſaw 
himſelf adored ?—obliged to cringe to the author of the 
calamities of his houſe, and to kiſs the hands that are red 
with his father's blood ?—No, Sir, theſe things are unfit— 
They are intolerable. 

Sir, I ſhall be aſked, why I do not chuſe to deſtroy thoſe 
offices which are penſions, and appoint penſions under the 
direct title in their ſtead? I allow, that in ſome caſes it 
leads to abuſe; to have things appointed for one purpoſe, 
and applied to another. I have no great objection to ſuch 
a change: but I do not think it quite prudent for me to 
propoſe it. If I ſhould take away the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
the burthen of proof reſts upon me, that ſo many penſions, 
and no more, and to ſuch an amount each, and no more, 
are neceſſary for the public ſervice. This is what I can 
never prove; for it is a thing incapable of definition. I 
do not like to take away an object that I think anſwers my 


purpoſe, in hopes of getting it back again in a better ſhape. 
People will bear an old eſtabliſhment when its exceſs is 


corrected, who will revolt at a new one. I do not think 
theſe office-penſions to be more in number than ſufficient : 
but on that point the houſe will exerciſe its diſcretion. As 
to abuſe, I am convinced, that very few truſts in the ordi- 
nary courſe of adminiſtration, have admitted leſs abuſe than 
this. Efficient miniſters have been their own paymaſters. 
It is true. But their very partiality has operated as a kind 


of juſtice ; and ſtill it was ſervice that was paid. When 
we look over this exchequer liſt, we find it filled with 


the deſcendants of the Walpoles, of the Pelhams, of the 
Townſhends ; 
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Townſhends 5 names to whom this country owes its liber- 
ties; and to whom his majeſty owes his crown. It was in 
one of theſe lines, that the immenſe and envied employ- 
ment he now holds, came to a certain duke *, who is now 
probably fitting quietly at a very good dinner directly under 


us; and acting 424 life below flairs, whilit we, his maſters, 


are filling our mouths with unſubſtantial ſounds, and talk- 
ing of hungry œconomy over his head. But he is the elder 
branch of an antient and decayed houſe, joined to, and 
repaired by the reward of ſervices done by another. I 
reſpe& the original title, and the firſt purchaſe of merited 
wealth and honour through all its deſcents, through all 
its transfers, and all its affignments. May ſuch fountains 
never be dried up! May they ever flow with their ori- 
ginal purity, and refreſh and fructify the commonwealth, 
for ages | 

Sir, I think myſelf bound to give you my reaſons as clear- 
ly, and as fully, for ſtopping in the courſe of reformation, 
as for proceeding in it. My limits are the rules of law; the 
rules of policy; and the ſervice of the ſtate. This is the 


reaſon why I am not able to intermeddle with another arti- 


cle, which ſeems to be a ſpecific object in ſeveral of the pe- 
titions; I mean the reduction of exorbitant emoluments to 
efficient offices. If I knew of any real efficient office, which 
did poſſeſs exorbitant emoluments, I ſhould be extremely de- 


firous of reducing them. Others may know of them. I 


do not. I am not poſſeſſed of an exact common meaſure 
between real ſervice and its reward. I am very ſure, that 
ſtates do ſometimes receive ſervices, which is hardly in their 
power to reward according to their worth. If I were to give 
my judgment, with regard to this country, I do not think 
the great efficient offices of the ſtate to be overpaid. The 


Duke of Newenle, bob. dning · toom is under the houſo of commons. 
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1ervice of the public is a thing which cannot be put to auc- 


tion, and ſtruck down to thoſe who will agree to execute it 
the cheapeſt. When the proportion between reward and 
ſervice, is our object, we muſt always conſider of what na- 
ture the ſervice is, and what ſort of men they are that muſt 
perform it. What 1s juſt payment for one kind of labour, 
and full encouragement for one kind of talents, is fraud and 


diſcouragement to others. Many of the great offices have 


much duty to do, and much expence of repreſentation to 
maintain. A ſecretary of ſtate, for inſtance, muſt not ap- 
pear ſordid in the eyes of the miniſters of other nations; 
neither ought our miniſters abroad to appear contemptible 
in the courts where they reſide. In all offices of duty, 
there is, almoſt neceſſarily, a great neglect of all domeſtic 
affairs. A perſon in high office can rarely take a view of 
his family-houſe. If he ſees that the ſtate takes no de- 
triment, the ſtate muſt ſee that his affairs ſhould take as 


— 119 | | £ 11 

I will even go ſo far as to affirm, that if men were willing 
to ſerve in ſuch ſituations without ſalary, they ought not to 
be permitted to do it. Ordinary ſervice mult be ſecured by 
the motives to ordinary integrity. I do not hefitate to ſay, 
that, that ſtate which lays its foundation in rare and heroic 
virtues, will be ſure to have its ſuperſtructure in the baſeſt 
profligacy and corruption. ' An honourable and fair profit 
is the beſt ſecurity againſt avarice and rapacity; as in all 
things elſe, a lawful and regulated enjoyment is the beſt ſe- 
curity againſt debauchery and exceſs. For as wealth is 
power, ſo all power will infallibly draw wealth to itſelf by 
ſome means or other: and when men are left no way of aſ- 
certaining their profits but by their means of obtaining 
them, thoſe means will be encreaſed to infinity, This is 
true in all the parts of adminiſtration, as well as in the 
. __ whole, 
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whole. If any individual were to decline his appointments, 
it might give an unfair advantage to oſtentatious ambition 
over unpretending ſervice; it might breed invidious com- 
pariſons ; it might tend to deſtroy whatever little unity and 
agreement may be found among miniſters. ' And after all, 
when an ambitious man had run down his competitors: by a 
fallacious ſhew of diſintereſtedneſs, and fixed himſelf in 
power by that means, what ſecurity is there that he would 
not change his courſe, and claim as an mmi ten times 
more than he has given up?? . et 

This rule, like every other, may admit its excopuedis. 


When a great man has ſome one great object in view: to be 


atchieved in a given time, it may be abſolutely neceffary for 
him to walk out of all the common roads, and if his fortune 
permits it, to hold himſelf out as a ſplendid'example. I am 
told, that ſomething of this kind is now doing in a country 
near us. But this is for a ſhort race; the' training for a 
heat or two, and not the proper preparation for the regular 
ſtages of a methodical journey. I am TRY of eſtabliſh- 
ments, and not of men. 

It may be expected, Sir, that when I am giving my rea- 
ſons why I limit myſelf in the reduction of employments, 
or of their profits, I ſhould ſay ſomething of thoſe which 
ſeem of eminent inutility in the ſtate; I mean the number 
of officers who by their places are attendant on the perſon 
of the king. Conſidering the commonwealth merely as 
ſuch, and conſidering thoſe officers only as relative to the 
direct purpoſes of the ſtate, I admit that they are of no uſe 
at all. But there are many things in the conſtitution of 
eſtabliſhments, which appear of little value on the firſt view, 
which in a ſecondary and oblique manner, produce very 
material advantages. It was on full conſideration that I de- 
termined not to leſſen any of the offices of honour about 

VoL. II. I'1 the 
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the crown, in their number, or their emoluments. Theſe 
emoluments, except in one or two caſes, do not much more 
than anſwer the charge of attendance, Men of condi- 
tion naturally love to be about a court; and women of con- 
dition love it much more. But there is in all regular attend- 
ance, ſo much of conſtraint, that if it were a mere charge, 
without any compenſation, you would ſoon have the court 
deſerted by all the nobility of the kingdom. 
Sir, the moſt ſerious miſchiefs would follow from ſuch a 
deſertion. Kings are naturally lovers of low company. 
They are ſo elevated above all the reſt of mankind, that 
they muſt look upon all their ſubjects as on a level. They 
are rather apt to hate than to love their nobility, on account 
of the occaſional reſiſtance to their will, which will be made 
by their virtue, their petulance, or their pride. It muſt in- 
deed be admitted, that many of the nobility are as perfectly 
willing to act the part of flatterers, tale-bearers, paraſites, 
pimps, and buffoons, as any of the loweſt and vileſt of man- 
kind can poſſibly be. But they are not properly qualified 
for this object of their ambition. The want of a regular 
education, and early habits, and ſome lurking remains of 
their dignity, will never permit them to become a match for 
an Italian eunuch, a mountebank, a fidler, a player, or any 
regular practitioner of that tribe. The Roman emperors: 
almoſt from the beginning, threw themſelves into ſuch: 
hands; and the miſchief increaſed every day till its decline, 
and. its final ruin. It is therefore of very great importance 
(provided the thing is not overdone) to contrive ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment as muſt, almoſt whether a prince will or not, 
bring into daily and hourly offices about his perſon, a great 
number of his firſt nobility; and it is rather an uſeful pre- 
judice that gives them a pride in ſuch a ſervitude. Though 
they are not much the better for a court, a court will be 
1 F much 
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much the better for them. I have therefore not attempted 
to reform any of the offices of honour about the b 
* 

There are, indeed, two offices in his ſtables Which are 
8 By the change of manners, and indeed by the 
nature of the thing, they muſt be ſo; I mean the ſeveral 
keepers of buck-hounds, ſtag-hounds, fox-hounds, and 
harriers. They anſwer no purpoſe of utility or of ſplendor. 
Theſe I propole to aboliſh, It is not proper that great no- 
blemen ſhould be keepers of dogs, though they were the 
king's dogs. In every part of my ſcheme, I have endea- 
voured that no primary, and that even no ſecondary ſervice 
of the ſtate, ſhould ſuffer by its frugality. I mean to touch 
no offices but ſuch as I am perfectly ſure, are either of no 
uſe at all, or not of any uſe in the leaſt aſſignable proportion 
to the burthen with which they load the revenues of the 
kingdom, and to the influence with which they oppreſs the 
freedom of parliamentary deliberation ;\ for which reaſon 
there are but two offices which are properly ftate offices, 
that I have a defire to reform. 


The firſt of them is the new office of third ſecretary of ; 


fate, which is commonly called /ecretary of fate for the co- 
lonies. 

We know that all the correſpondence of the colonies had 
been, until within a few years, carried on by the ſouthern 
ſecretary of ſtate; and that this department has not been 
ſhunned upon account of the weight of its duties; but on 
the contrary, much ſought, on account of its patronage. 
Indeed he muſt be poorly acquainted: with the hiftory of 
office, who does not know how very lightly the American 
functions have always leaned on the ſhoulders of the miniſ- 
terial Atlas, who has upheld that fide of the ſphere. Un- 


ir gk great temper and judgment wus requiſite in the 
112 management 
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management of the colony politics; but the official detail 
was a trifle. Since the new appointment, a train of unfor- 
tunate accidents has brought before us almoſt the whole 
correſpondence of this favourite ſecretary's office, fince the 
firſt day of its eſtabliſhment. I will ſay nothing of its auſpi- 
cious foundation; of the quality of its correſpondence ; or 
of the effects that have enſued from it. I ſpeak. merely of. 
its quantity; which we know would have been little or no 
addition to the trouble of whatever office had its hands the 
fulleſt. But what has been the real condition of the old office 
of ſecretary of ſtate? Have their velvet bags, and their red 
boxes, been 1o full, 1 Nene rs more could poſſibly be 
crammed into them? 

A correſpondence of a curious nature has been lately pub- 
liſhed *. In that correſpondence, Sir, we find, the opinion: 
of a noble perſon, who is thought to be:the grand mann- 
facturer of adrniniſtrations; and therefore the beſt judge of 
the quality of his work. He was of opinion, that there was 
but one man of diligence and induſtry in the whole admi- 
niſtration—it was the late earl of Suffolk. The noble lord 
lamented very juſtly, that this ſtateſman, of ſo much mental 
vigour, was almoſt wholly. diſabled from the exertion of it; » 
by his bodily infirmities. Lord. Suffolk, dead to the. ſtate; 
long before he was dead: to nature, at laſt paid his tribute to 
the common treaſury to which we muſt all be taxed. But 
ſo little want was found even of his intentional induſtry, 
that the office, vacant in reality to its duties long before, 
continued vacant even in nomination and appointment for 
a year after his death,. Ihe whole of the laborious and ar- 
duous correſpondence of. this empire, reſted ſolely upon the 
activity and energy of Lord Weymouth. 

It is therefore demonſtrable, ſince one diligent man was 

Letters between Dr. Addington and Sir James Wright. i 
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fully equal to the duties of the two offices, that two diligent 
men will be equal to the duty of three. The buſineſs of 
the new office which L ſhall propoſe to you to ſuppreſs, is 
by no means too much to be returned to either of the ſe- 
cretaries which remain. If this duſt in the balance ſhould 
be thought too heavy, it may be divided between them 
both; North America (whether free or reduced) to the 
northern ſecretary, the Weſt Indies to the ſouthern. It is 
not neceſſary that I ſhould ſay more upon the inutility of 
this office. It is burning day-light. But before I have 
done, I ſhall juſt remark, that the hiſtory of this office is 
too recent to ſuffer us to forget, that it was made for the 
mere convenience of the-arrangements of political intrigue, 
and not for the ſervice of the ſtate; that it was made, in 
order to give a colour to an exorbitant increaſe of the civil 
liſt; and in the ſame act to bring a new acceſſion to the 
loaded compoſt heap of corrupt influence. 

There is, Sir, another office, which was not long ſince 
cloſely. connected with this of the American ſecretary ; but 
has been lately ſeparated from it for the very ſame purpoſe 
for which it had been conjoined ; I mean the ſole purpoſe of 
all the ſeparations and all. conjunctions that have been lately 
made—a job.—1 ſpeak, Sir, of the. board of trade and plan- 
zations., This board is a ſort of temperate bed of influence; 
a ſort of gently ripening hot-houſe, where eight members 
of parliament receive ſalaries of a thouſand a year, for a 
certain given time, in order to mature at a proper ſeaſon, 
a claim to two thouſand, granted for doing leſs, and on the 
credit of. having toiled ſo long in that inferior laborious 
department. 

I have known that board, off and on, for a great number 
of years. Both of its pretended objects have been much 
the objects of my ſtudy, if I have a right to call any purſuits 
Tt | of. 
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of mine by ſo reſpectable a name. I can aſſure the houſe, 
and I hope they will not think that I riſk my little credit 
lightly, that, without meaning to convey the leaſt reflection 
upon any one of its members paſt or preſent,—it is a board 
which, if not miſchievous, is of no uſe at all. | 
You will be convinced, Sir, that J am not miſtaken, if 
you reflect how generally it is true, that commerce, the 
principal object of that office, flouriſhes moſt when it is left 
to itſelf. Intereſt, the great guide of commerce, is not a blind 
one. It is very well able to find its own way; and its neceſſities 
are its beſt laws. But if it were poſlible, in the nature of 
things, that the young ſhould direct the old, and the inex- 
perienced inſtruct the knowing; if a board in the ſtate was 
the beſt tutor for the counting-houſe; if the deſk ought to 
read lectures to the anvil, and the pen to uſurp the place of 
the ſhuttle—yet in any matter of regulation, we know that 
board muſt act with as little authority as 1kill. The prero- 
gative of the crown is utterly inadequate to its object ; be- 
cauſe all regulations are, in their nature, reſtrictive of ſome 
liberty. In the reign indeed, of Charles tbe Fin, the coun- 
cil, or committees of council, were never a moment unoc- 
cupied, with affairs of trade. But even where they had no 
ill intention (which was ſometimes the caſe) trade and ma- 
nufacture ſuffered: infinitely from their injudicious tamper- 
ing. But ſince that period, whenever regulation is wanting 
(for I do not deny, that ſometimes it may be wanting) par- 
liament conſtantly fits; and parliament alone is competent 
to ſuch regulation. We want no inſtructions from boards 
of trade, or from any other board; and God forbid we 
ſhould give the leaſt attention to their reports. Parliamen- 
tary enquiry is the only mode of obtaining parliamentary 
information. There is more real knowledge to be obtained, 
by attending the detail of buſineſs in the committees. above 
| | ſtairs, 
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ffairs, than ever did come, or ever will come from any 
board in this kingdom, or from all of them together. An 
aſſiduous member of parliament will not be the worſe in- 
ſtructed there, for not being paid a thouſand a year for 
learning his leſſon. And now that I ſpeak of the commit- 
tees above ſtairs, I muſt ſay, that having till lately at- 
tended them a good deal, I have obſerved that no deſcrip- 
tion of members give ſo little attendance, either to commu- 
nicate, or to obtain inſtruction upon matters of commerce, 
as the honourable members of the grave board of trade. 
J really do not recollect, that I have ever ſeen one of them 
in that ſort of buſineſs. Poſſibly ſome. members may have 
better memories; and may call to mind ſome job that may 
have accidentally brought one or other of them, at one time 
or other, to attend a'matter of commerce.. 

This board, Sir, has had both its original formation, and 
its regeneration, in a job. In a job it was conceived, and in 
a job its mother brought it forth. It made one among 
thoſe ſhewy and ſpecious impoſitions, which one of the 
experiment-making adminiſtrations of Charles the Second 
held out to delude the people, and to be ſubſtituted in the 
place of the real ſervice which they might expect from a 
parliament annually fitting, It was intended alſo to corrupt 
that body whenever it ſhould be permitted to fit. It was 
projected in the year 1668, and it continued in a tottering 
and rickety childhood for about three or four years, for it 
died in the year 1673, a babe of as little hopes as ever 
ſwelled the bills of mortality in the article of convulſed or 
over-laid children, who have hardly ſtepped over the 
threſhold of life. 

It: was buried with little ceremony ; and never more 
thought of, until the reign of King Miiliam, when in the 
ſtrange viciſſitude of neglect and vigour, of good and ill 
ſucceſs 
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ſacceſs that attended his wars, in the year 1695, the trade 
was diſtreſſed beyond all example of former ſufferings, by 
the piracies of the French cruiſers. This ſuffering in- 
cenſed, and, as it ſhould ſeem, very juſtly. incenſed, the 
houſe of commons. In this ferment they ſtruck, not only 
at the adminiſtration, but at the very conſtitution of the 
executive government. They attempted to form in parlia- 
ment a board for the protection of trade; which, as they 
planned it, was to draw to itſelf a great part, if not the 
whole, of the functions and powers, both of the admiralty, 
and of the treaſury; and thus, by a parliamentary delega- 
tion of office and officers, they threatened abſolutely to 
ſeparate theſe departments from the whole ſyſtem of the 
executive government, and of courſe to veſt the moſt lead- 
ing and eſſential of its attributes in this board. As the 
executive government was in a manner convicted of a dere- 
liction of its functions, it was with infinite difficulty, that 
this blow was warded off in that ſeſſion. There was a 
threat to renew the ſame attempt in the next. To prevent 
the effect of this manceuvre, the court oppoſed another 
manceuvre to it; and in the year 1696, called into life this 
board of trade, which had ſlept ſince 1673. 

This, in a few words, 1s the hiſtory of the regeneration 
of the board of trade. It has perfectly anſwered its pur- 
poſes. It was intended to quiet the minds of the people, 
and to compoſe the ferment that then was ſtrongly working 
in parliament. The courtiers were too happy to be able to 
ſubſtitute a board, which they knew would be uſeleſs, in 
the place of one that they feared would be dangerous. 
Thus the board of trade was reproduced in a job; and per- 
haps it is the only inſtance of a public body, which has never 
degenerated ; but to this hour preſerves all the health and 


vigour of its primitive inſtitution, 


This 
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This board of trade and plantations has not been of any 
uſe to the colonies, as (colonies ; ſo little of uſe, that the 
flouriſhing ſettlements of New England, of Virginia, and of 
Maryland, and all our wealthy colonies in the Weſt Indies, 
were of a date prior to the firſt board of Charles the Second. 
Penſylvania and Carolina were ſettled during its dark quar- 
ter, in the interval between the extinction of the firſt, and 
the formation of the ſecond board. Two colonies alone 
owe their origin to that board. Georgia, which, till lately, 
has made a very ſlow progreſs; and never did make any 
progreſs at all, until it wholly: got rid of all the regulations 
which the board of trade had moulded into its original con- 
ſtitution. That colony has coſt the nation very great ſums 
of money; whereas the colonies which have had the fortune 
of not being godfathered by the board of trade, never coſt 
the nation a ſhilling, except what has been ſo properly 
ſpent in loſing them. But the colony of Georgia, weak as 
it was, carried with it to the laſt hour, and carries, even in 
its preſent dead pallid viſage, the perfect reſemblance of its 
parents. It always had, and it now has, an abliſhment 
paid by the public of England, for the ſake of the influence 
of the crown; that colony having never been able or willing 
to take upon itſelf the expence of its ls CU e or 
its own appropriated jobs. 

The province of Nova Scotia was the youngeſt ang the 
favourite child of the board. Good God! What ſums the 
nurſing of that ill-thriven, hard-viſaged, and ill-favonred 
brat, has coſt to this wittol nation! Sir, this colony has 
ſtood us in a ſum of not leſs than ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds. To this day it has made no repayment—lIt does 
not even ſupport thoſe offices of expence, which are miſ- 
called its government; the whole of that job ſtill lies upon 
the patient, callous ſhoulders ef the people of England. 
Vol. II. K K | Sir, 
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Sir, Lam going to ſtate a fact to you, that will ſerve to ſet 
im full ſunſhine the real value of formality and official ſu- 
perintendance. There was in the province of Nova Scotia, 
one little neglected corner; the country of the neutral 
French; which having the good fortune to eſcape the foſ- 
tering care both of France and England, and to have been 
ſhut out from the protection and regulation of councils of 
commerce, and of boards of trade, did, in ſilence, without 
notice, and without aſſiſtance, increaſe to a conſiderable 
degree. But it ſeems our nation had more jkill and ability 
in deſtroying, than in ſettling a colony. In the laſt war we 
did, in my opinion, moſt inhumanly, and upon pretences 
that in the eye of an honeſt man are not worth a farthing, 
root out this poor innocent deſerving people, whom our 
utter inability to govern, or to reconcile, gave us no ſort of 
right to extirpate. Whatever the merits of that extirpation 
might have been, it was on the footſteps of a neglected 
people, it was on the fund of unconſtrained poverty, it was 
on the acquiſitions of unregulated induſtry, that any thing 
which deſerves the name of a colony in that province, has 
been formed. It has been formed by overflowings from 
the exuberant: population of New England, and by emi- 
gration, from other parts of Nova Scotia, of fugitives from 
the protection of the board of trade. 

But if all of theſe things were not more than ſufficient to 
prove to you the inutility of that expenſive eſtabliſhment, I 
would deſire you to recollect, Sir, that thoſe who may be 
very ready to defend it, are very cautious how they employ 
it; cautious how they employ it even in appearance and. 
pretence. They are afraid they ſhould loſe the benefit of 
its influence in parliament, if they. ſeemed to keep it up for 
any other purpoſe. If ever there were commercial points: 
of great weight, and. moſt — connected with our de- 
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pendences, they are thoſe which have been agitated and 
decided in parliament fince I came into it. Which of: ths 
innumerable regulations ſince made had their origin or their 
improvement in the board of trade? Did any of the ſeveral 
Eaſt India bills which have been ſucceſſively produced ſince 
1767, originate there? Did any one dream of referring 
them, or any part of them thither? Was any body ſo ridi- 
culous as even to think of it? If ever there was an occaſion 
on which the board was fit to be conſulted, it was with 
regard to the acts, that were preludes to the American war, 
or attendant on its commencement: thoſe acts were full of 
commercial regulations, ſuch as they were j—the inter- 
courſe bill; the prohibitory bill; the fiſhery bill? If the 
board was not concerned in ſuch things, in what particular 
was it thought fit that it ſhould be concerned? In the 


courſe of all theſe bills through the houſe, I obſerved the 


members of that board to be remarkably cautions of inter- 
meddling. They underſtood decorum better; they know 
that matters of trade and plantations are no buſineſs of 
theirs. 

There were two very recent occaſions, on which, if 
the idea of any uſe for the board had not been extinguiſh- 
ed by preſcription, Oy OE to > call for their inter- 
ference. 

When commiſſioners were ſent to pay his majeſtys and 
our dutiful reſpects to the congreſs of the United States, a 
part of their powers under the commiſſion were, it ſeems, 
of a commercial nature. They were authorized in the moſt 
ample and undefined manner, to form a commercial treaty 
with America on the ſpot. This was no trivial object. As 
the formation of ſuch a treaty would neceſſarily have been 
no leſs than the breaking up of our whole commercial 
ſyſtem, and the giving it an entire new farm; one would 
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imagine, that the board of trade would have ſat day and 
Wight, to model propoſitions, which, on our ſide, might 
ſerve as a baſis to that treaty. No ſuch thing. Their 
learned leiſure was not in the leaſt interrupted, though one 
of the members of the board was a commiſſioner, and might, 
in mere compliment to his office, have been ſuppoſed. to 
make a ſhew of deliberation on the ſubject. But he knew, 
that his colleagues would have thought he laughed in their 
faces, had he attempted to bring any thing the moſt diſ- 
tantly relating to commerce or colonies before them. A 

noble perſon, -engaged in the ſame commiſhon, and ſent to 
learn his commercial rudiments in New York, (then under 
the operation of an act for the univerſal prohibition of trade). 
was, ſoon after put at the head of that board. This con- 
tempt, from the preſent miniſters of all the pretended func- 
tions of that board, and their manner of breathing into its. 
very ſoul, of inſpiring it with its animating and preſiding 
principle, puts an end to all diſpute concerning their opi-- 
nion of the clay it was made of. But I will give them: 
heaped meaſure. 

It was but the other day, that the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon carried up to the houſe of peers, two acts, altering,, 
I think much for the better, but altering, in. a great degree, 
our whole commercial ſyſtem. Thoſe acts, I mean, for: 
giving a free trade to Ireland in woollens and in all things 
elſe, with independent nations, and giving them an equal: 
trade to our own colonies. Here too the novelty. of. this 
great, but arduous and critical improvement of. ſyſtem, . 
would make you conceive that the anxious ſolicitude of the. 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, would have wholly deſtroyed- 
the plan of ſummer recreation of that board, by references 
to examine, compare, and digeſt matters for parliament— 
You would imagine, that Iriſh. commiſſioners of cuſtoms: 
and. 
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and Engliſh commiſſioners of cuſtoms, and commiſſioners 
of exciſe, that merchants and manufacturers of every deno« 
mination, had daily crowded their outer rooms. Ni horum. 
The perpetual virtual. adjournment, and the unbroken ſit- 
ting vacation. of that board,. was no more diſturbed by the 
Iriſh than by the plantation commerce, or any other com- 
merce.. The fame matter made a large part of the buſineſs 
which occupied the houſe for two ſeſſions before; and as our 
miniſters were not then mellowed by the mild, emollient, 
and engaging blandiſhments of our dear ſiſter, into all the 
tenderneſs of. unqualified furrender, the bounds and limits: 
of a reſtrained benefit naturally required much detailed 
management: and poſitive regulation. But neither the: 
qualified propoſitions . which were received, nor thoſe: 
other. qualified propoſitions which were rejected by mi- 
niſters, were the leaſt concern of. theirs, or were they ever 
thought of in the buſineſs. 

It is therefore, Sir, an the opinion of pes on the: 
opinion of the miniſters, and even on their own opinion of: 
their inutility, that: I ſhall: propoſe to you to /#ppre/s. tbe 
board of trade and plantations; and to recommit all its buſi- 
neſs to the council from whence it was very improvidently: 
taken; and which buſineſs (whatever it might be) was much 
better done, and without: any expence; and indeed where: 
in effect it may all come at laſt.. Almoſt all. that deſerves: 
the name of buſineſs there, is the reference of the plantation 
acts, to the opinion of gentlemen of the law. But all this 
may be done, as the Iriſh buſineſs of the ſame nature has 
always been done, by the council, and with a reference to 
the attorney and ſolicitor general. 

There are ſome regulations in the Houſehbla, relative to 
the officers of the yeomen :of the guards, and the officers 


and band of gentlemen penſioners, which I ſhall likewiſe: 
. ſubmit.- 
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ſubmit to your conſideration, for the purpoſe of regulating 
eſtabliſhments, which at preſent are much abuſed. 

I have now finiſhed all, that for the preſent I ſhall trou- 
ble you with on the lan of reduction. I mean next to pro- 
poſe to you the plan of arrangement, by which I mean to 
appropriate and fix the civil liſt money to its ſeveral ſervices 
according to their nature; for Jam thoroughly ſenſible, that 
if a diſcretion, wholly arbitrary, can be exerciſed over the 
civil liſt revenue, although the moſt effectual methods may 
be taken to prevent the inferior departments from exceed- 
ing their bounds, the plan of reformation will ſtill be left 
very imperfect. It will not, in my opinion, be ſafe to per- 
mit an entirely arbitrary diſcretion even in the firſt lord of 
the treaſury himſelf: it will not be ſafe to leave with him a 
power of diverting the public money from its proper ob- 
jects, of paying it in an irregular courſe, or of inverting 
perhaps the order of time, dictated by the proportion of va- 
lue, which ought to regulate his application of payment to 
ſervice. 

I am ſenſible too, that the very operation of a plan of 
economy which tends to exonerate the civil liſt of expen- 
ſive eſtabliſhments, may in ſome ſort defeat the capital end 
we have in view, the independence of parliament ; and that 
in removing the public and oſtenſible means of influence, 
we may increaſe the fund of private corruption. I have 
thought of ſome methods to prevent an abuſe of ſurplus 
caſh under diſcretionary application; I mean the heads of 
ſecret ſervice, ſpecial ſervice, various payments, and the like; 
which, I hope, will anſwer, and which in due time I ſhall 
lay before you. Where I am unable to limit the quantity 
of the ſums to be applied, by reaſon of the uncertain quan- 
tity of the ſervice, I endeavour to confine it to its line; to 


ſecure an indefinite application to the definite ſervice to 
which 
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which it belongs; not to ſtop the progreſs of expence in 
its line, but to confine it to that line in which it profeſſes to 


Move. : . 
But that part of my plan, Sir, upon which I principally 


reſt, that, on which I rely for the purpoſe of binding up,. 


and-ſecuring the whole, is to eſtabliſh a fixed and invariable 
order in all its payments, which it ſhall not be permitted to 


the: firſt lord of the treaſury, upon any pretence whatſoever, 
to depart from. 1 therefore divide the civil lift payments. 


into aine claſſes, putting each claſs forward according to the 
importance or juſtice of the demand, and to the inability of 


the perſons entitled to enforce their pretenſions; that is, to 


put thoſe firſt who have the moſt efficient offices, or claim 
the juſteſt debts; and, at the ſame time, from the character 


of that deſcription of men, from the retiredneſs, or the re- 


moteneſs of. their ſituation, or from their want of weight 
and power to enforce their pretenſions, or from their being 


entirely ſubject to the power of a miniſter, without any re- 


ciprocal power of awing, ought to be the moſt conſidered, 
and are the moſt likely to be neglected ;. all theſe I place in 
the higheſt clafles : I place in the loweſt thoſe whoſe func- 
tions are of the leaſt importance, but whoſe perſons or rank 
are often of the greateſt power and influence: 

In the firſt claſs I place the judges, as of the firſt import- 


ance. It is the public juſtice that holds the community to- 
gether; the eaſe, therefore, and independence of the judges, 


ought to ſuperſede all other conſiderations, and they ought 
to be the very laſt to feel the neceſſities. of the ſtate, or to be 
obliged either to court or bully a miniſter for their right: 
they ought to be as weak /olicitors on their own demands, 
as ſtrenuous aſſertors of the rights and liberties of others. 
The judges are, or ought to be, of a reſerved and. retired 
character, and wholly unconnected with the political world. 
In 
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In-the ſecond claſs I place the foreign miniſters. The 
judges are the links of our connexions with one another; 
the foreign miniſters are the links of our connexion with 
other nations. They are not upon the ſpot to demand 
payment, and are therefore the moſt likely to be, as in fact 
they have ſometimes been, entirely neglected, to the great 
diſgrace, and perhaps the great detriment of the nation. 

In the third claſs I would bring all the tradeſmen who * 
ply the crown by contract, or otherwiſe. 

In the fourth claſs I place all the domeſtic ſervants of the 
king, and all perſons in efficient offices, whoſe ſalaries do 
not exceed two hundred pounds a year. ' | 

In the fifth, upon account of honour, which-ought to give 
place to nothing but charity and rigid juſtice, I would place 
the penſions and allowances of his majeſty's royal family, 
comprehending of courſe the queen, together with the ſtated 
allowance of the privy purſe. 

In the ſixth claſs, I place thoſe efficient offices of duty, 
whoſe ſalaries may exceed the ſum of two hundred pounds 
a year. 

In the ſeventh claſs, that mixed maſs the whole penſion 
liſt, 

In the eighth, the offices of honour about the king. 

In the ninth, and the laſt of all, the ſalaries and penſions 
of the firſt lord of the treaſury himſelf, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and the other commiſſioners of the! trea- 
ſury. 

If by any poſſible miſmanagement of that part of the re- 
venue which. is left at diſcretion, or by any other mode of 
prodigality, caſh ſhould be deficient for the payment of the 
loweſt claſſes, I propoſe, that the amount of thoſe ſalaries 
where the deficiency may happen to fall, ſhall not be carried 


as debt to the account of the ſucceeding * but that it 
mall 
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ſnall be entirely lapſed, ſunk, and loſt; ſo that government 
will be enabled to ſtart in the race of every new year, whol- 
ty unloaded, freſh in wind and in vigour. Hereafter, no 
civil liſt debt can ever come upon the public. And thoſe 
who do not conſider this as ſaving, becauſe it is not a certain 


ſum, do not ground their calculations of the future on their 


experience of the paſt. 

I know of no mode of preſerving the effectual execution 
of any duty, but to make it the direct intereſt of the execu- 
tive officer that it-thall be faithfully performed. Aſſuming, 
then, that the preſent vaſt allowance to the civil lift is per- 
fectly adequate to all its purpoſes, if there ſhould be any 
failure, it muſt be from the miſmanagement or neglect of 
the firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury ; ſince, upon the pro- 
poſed plan, there can be no expence of any conſequence, 
which he is not himſelf previouſly to authorize and finally 
to control. It is therefore juſt, as well as politic, that the 
loſs ſhould attach upon the delinquency. 

If the failure from the delinquency thould be very conſi- 
derable, it will fall on the claſs directly above the firſt lord 
of the treaſury, as well as upon himſelf and his board. It 
will fall, as it ought to fall, upon offices of no primary im- 
portance in the ſtate; but then it will fall upon perſons, 
whom it will be a matter of no flight importance for a mi- 
niſter to provoke—it will fall upon perſons of the firſt rank 
and conſequence in the kingdom; upon thoſe who are neareſt 
to the king, and frequently have a more interior credit with 
him than the miniſter himſelf. It will fall upon maſters of 
the horſe, upon lord chamberlains, upon lord ſtewards, 
upon grooms of the ſtole, and lords of the bedchamber. 
The houſehold troops form an army, who will be ready to 
mutiny for want of pay, and whoſe mutiny will be really 
dreadful to a commander in chief. A rebellion of the thir- 
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teen lords of the bedchamber would be far more terrible to 
a miniſter, and would probably affect his power more to the 
quick, than a revolt of thirteen colonies. What an uproar 
ſuch an event would create at court! What, petitions, and 
committees, and afociations, would it not produce! Bleſs 
me! what a clattering of white ſticks and yellow ſticks: 
would be about his head—what a ſtorm of gold keys would 
fly about the ears of the miniſter—what a ſhower of Georges, 
and Thiſtles, and medals, and collars of S. S. would aſſail 
him at his firſt entrance into the antichamber, after an inſol- 
vent Chriſtmas quarter. A tumult which could not be ap- 
peaſed by all the harmony of the new-yecar's ode. Rebel- 
lion. it is certain there would be; and rebellion may not 
now indeed be ſo critical an event to thoſe who engage in 
it, ſince its price is ſo correctly aſcertained at juſt a thouſand 
pound. 

Sir, this claſſing, in my opinion, is a ſerious and ſolid ſe- 
curity for the performance of a miniſter's duty. Lord Coke 
ſays, that the ſtaff was put into the treaſurer's hand, to en- 
able him to ſupport himſelf when there was no money in 
the exchequer, and to beat away importunate ſolicitors. The 
method, which I propoſe, would hinder him from the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a broken ſtaff to lean on, or ſuch a miſerable 
weapon for repulſing the demands of worthleſs ſuitors, 
who, the noble lord in the blue ribbon knows, will bear 
many hard blows on the head, and many other indignities, 
before they are driven from the treaſury. In this plan, he 
is furniſhed with an anſwer to all their importunity ; an an- 
{wer far more concluſive, than if he had knocked them 
down with his ſtaff—« Sir, (or my Lord), you are calling for 
«© my own ſalary Sir, you are calling for the appointments 
„ of my colleagues who fit about me in office Sir, you are 
“going to excite a mutiny at court againſt me—you are go- 

5 « ing 
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ce ing to eſtrange his majefty's confidence from me, 
<« through the chamberlain, or the maſter of the' n or 
« the groom of the ſtole.” | 

As things now ſtand, every man, in proportion to his con- 
ſequence at court, tends to add to the expences of the civil 
lift, by all manner of jobs, if not for himſelf, yet for his de- 
pendents. When the new plan is eftabliſhed, thoſe who 
are now ſuitors for jobs, will become the moſt ſtrenuous op- 
poſers of them. They will have a common intereft with 
the miniſter in public ceconomy. Every clafs, as it ſtands 
low, will become ſecurity for the payment of the preceding 
claſs; and thus the perſons, whoſe infignificant ſervices de- 
fraud thoſe that are ufeful, would then become intereſted in 
their payment. Then the powerful, inſtead of opprefling, 
would be obliged to ſupport the weak; and idleneſs would 
become concerned in the reward of induſtry, The whole 
fabric of the civil ceconomy would become compact and 
connected in all its parts; it would be formed into a well- 
organized body, where every member contributes to the 
ſupport of the whole; and where even the lazy ſtomach 
ſecures the vigour of the active arm. 

This plan, I really flatter myſelf, is laid, not in official for- 
mality, nor in airy ſpeculation, but in real life, and in hu- 
man nature, in what © comes home (as Bacon ſays) to the 
c buſineſs and boſoms of men.” You have now, Sir, before 
you, the whole of my ſcheme, as far as I have digeſted it 
into a form, that might be in any reſpect worthy of your 
conſideration.— I intend to lay it before you in five bills *. 
The plan conſiſts, indeed, of many parts; but they ſtand 
upon a few plain principles. It is a plan which takes no- 
thing from the civil liſt without diſcharging it of a burthen 
equal to the ſum carried to the public ſervice, It weakens 


Titles of the bills read. 
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no one function neceflary to. government; but on the con- 
trary, by appropriating ſupply to ſervice, it gives it greater 
vigour. It provides the means of order and foreſight to a 
miniſter of finance, which may always keep all the objects 
of his office, and their ſtate, condition, and relations, diſ- 
tinctly before him. It brings forward accounts without 
hurrying and diſtreſſing the accountants : whillt it provides 
for public convenience, it regards private rights. It extin- 
guiſhes ſecret corruption almoſt to the poſſibility of its ex- 
iſtence. It deſtroys direct and viſible influence equal to the 
offices of at leaſt fifty members of parliament. Laſtly, it 
prevents the proviſion for his majeſty's children, from being 
diverted to the political purpoſes of his miniſter. 

Theſe are the points, on which I rely for the merit of the 
plan: I purſue ceconomy in a ſecondary view, and only as 
it is connected with theſe great objects. I am perſuaded, 
that even for ſupply, this ſcheme will be far from unfruit- 
ful, if it be executed to the extent I propoſe it. I think it 
will give to the public, at its periods, two or three hundred 
thouſand pounds a year; if not, it will give them a ſyſtem 
of ceconomy, which is itſelf a great revenue. It gives me 
no little pride and ſatis faction, to find that the principles of 
my proceedings are, in many reſpects, the very ſame with 
thoſe which are now purſued in the plans of the French 
miniſter of finance. I am ſure, that I lay before you a 
ſcheme eaſy and practicable in all its parts. I know it is 
common at once to applaud and to reject all attempts of this 
nature. I know it is common for men to ſay, that ſuch 
and. ſuch things are perfectly right—very deſirable; but 
that, unfortunately, they are not practicable. Oh! no, Sir, 
no. Thoſe things which are not practicable, are not deſira- 
ble. There is nothing in the world really beneficial, that 
does not lie within the reach of an informed underſtanding, 

and 
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and a well- directed purſuit. There is nothing that God has 
judged good for us, that he has not given us the means to 
accompliſh, both in the natural and the moral world. If 
we cry, like children for the moon, like children we muſt 
cry on. 

We muſt follow the nature of our affairs, and conform 
ourſelves to our ſituation. If we do, our objects are plain 
and compaſlable. Why ſhould we reſolve to do nothing, 
becauſe what I propoſe to you may not be the exact demand 
of the petition ; when we are far from reſolved to comply 
even with what evidently is ſo? Does this ſort of chicanery 
become us? The people are the maſters. They have only 
to expreſs their wants at large and in groſs. We are the 
expert artiſts; we are the ſkilful workmen, to ſhape their 
deſires into perfect form, and to fit the utenſil to the uſe. 
They are the ſufferers, they tell the ſymptoms of the com- 
plaint; but we know the exact ſeat of the diſeaſe, and how 
to apply the remedy according to the rules of art. How 
ſhocking would it be to ſee us pervert our ſkill, into a 
ſiniſter and ſervile dexterity, for the purpoſe of evading 
our duty, and defrauding our employers, who are our 
natural lords, of the object of their juſt expectations. I 
think the whole not only practicable, but practicable in a 
very ſhort time. If we are in earneſt about it, and if we 
exert that induſtry, and thoſe talents in forwarding the 
work, which I am afraid may be exerted in impeding it.— 
I engage, that the whole may be put in complete execution 
within a year. For my own part, I have very little to 
recommend me for this or for any taſk, but a kind of 
earneſt and anxious perſeverance of mind, which, with all 
its good and all its evil effects, is moulded into my conſtitu- 
tion. I faithfully engage to the houſe, if they chooſe to 


appoint me to any part in the execution of this work, 
which 
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which (when they have made it theirs by the improvements 
of their wifdom, will be worthy of the able aſſiſtance they 
may give me) that by night and by day, in town, or in 
country, at the deſk, or in the foreſt, I will, without regard 
to convenience, eaſe, or pleaſure, devote myſelf to their 
ſervice, not expecting or admitting any reward whatſo- 
ever. | I owe to this country my labour, which is my all; 
and I owe to it ten times more induſtry, if ten times more 
I could exert. After all I ſhall be an unprofitable ſervant. 
At the ſame time, if I am able, and if I ſhall be permitted, 
1 will lend an humble helping hand to any other good work 
which is going on. I have not, Sir, the frantic preſump- 
tion to ſuppoſe, that this plan contains in it the whole of 
what the public has a right to expect, in the great work 
of reformation they call for. Indeed, it falls infinitely ſhort 
of it. It falls ſhort, even of my own ideas. I have ſome 
thoughts not yet fully ripened, relative to a reform in the 
cuſtoms and exciſe, as well as in ſome other branches of 
financial adminiſtration. There are other things too, which 
form eſſential parts in a great plan for the purpoſe of 
reſtoring the independence of parliament. The contractors 
bill of laſt year it 1s fit to revive; and I rejoice that it is in 
better hands than mine. The bill for ſuſpending the votes 
of cuſtomhouſe officers, brought into parliament ſeveral 
years ago, by one of our worthieſt and wiſeſt members *, 
(would to God we could along with the plan revive the 
perſon who deſigned it.) But a man of very real integrity, 
honour, and ability will be found to take his place, and to 
carry his idea into full execution. You all fee how neceſ- 
ſary it is to review our military expences for ſome years 
paſt, and, if poſſible, to bind up and cloſe that bleeding 
artery of profuſion : but that buſineſs alſo, I have reaſon to 


W. Dowdeſwell, Eſq; chancellor of the exchequer, 1765. 
hope, 
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hope, will be undertaken by abilities that are fully adequate 
to it. Something muſt be deviſed (if poſſible) to check the 
ruinous expence of elections. 

Sir, all or moſt of theſe things muſt be done. Every one 
muſt take his part. | 

If we ſhould be able by dexterity or power, or intrigue, 
to diſappoint the expectations of our conſtituents, what will 
it avail us? we ſhall never be ſtrong or artful enough to 
Parry, or to put by the irreſiſtible demands of our ſituation. 
That ſituation calls upon us, and upon our conſtituents too, 
with a voice which 2% be heard. I am ſure no man is more 
zealouſly attached than JI am to the privileges of this houſe, 
particularly in regard to the excluſive management of 
money. The lords have no right to the diſpoſition, in any 
ſenſe, of the public purſe; but they have gone further 
in * ſelf-denial than our utmoſt jealouſy could have re- 
quired. A power of examining accounts, to. cenſure, cor- 
rect, and puniſh, we never, that I know of, have thought 
of denying to the houſe of lords. It is ſomething more 
than a century, ſince we voted that body uſeleſs ; they have 
now voted themſelves fo. The whole hope of reformation. 
is at length caſt upon #5; and let us not deceive the na- 
tion, which does us the honour to hope every thing from 
our virtue. If a the nation are not equally forward to 
preſs this duty upon us, yet be affured, that they all equally 
expect we ſhould perform it. The reſpectful ſilence of 
thoſe who wait upon your pleaſure, ought to be as power- 
ful with you, as the call of thoſe who require your ſervice 
as their right. Some, without doors, affect to feel hurt for 
your dignity, becauſe they ſuppoſe, that menaces. are held 
out to you. Juſtify their good opinion, by ſhewing that no 
menaces are neceſſary to ſtimulate you to your duty.—But,. 


® Rejection of lord Shelburne's motion in the houſe of lords, 8 
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Sir, whilſt we may ſympathize with them, in one point, 
who ſympathize with us in another, we ought to attend no 
leſs to thoſe who approach us like men, and who, in the 
guiſe of petitioners, ſpeak to us in the tone of a concealed” 
authority. It is not wiſe to force them to ſpeak out more 
plainly, what they plainly mean.,—But the petitioners are 
violent. Be it ſo. Thoſe who are leaſt anxious about your 
conduct, are not thoſe that love you moſt. Moderate affec- 
tion and ſatiated enjoyment, are cold and reſpectful ; but 
an ardent and injured paſſion, is tempered up with wrath, 
and grief, and ſhame, and conſcious worth, and the mad- 
dening ſenſe of violated right. A jealous love lights his 
torch from the firebrands of the furies.— They who call 
upon you to belong 2-0//y to the people, are thoſe who with 
you to return to your Proper home; to the- ſphere of your 
duty, to the poſt of your honour, to the manſion-houſe of 
all genuine, ſerene, and ſolid ſatis faction. We have fur- 
niſhed to the people of England (indeed we have) ſome real 
cauſe of jealouſy. Let us leave that ſort of company 
which, if it does not deſtroy our innocence, pollutes our 
honour : let us free ourſelves at once from every thing that 
can increaſe their ſuſpicions, and inflame their juſt reſent- 
ment : let us caſt away from us, with a generous ſcorn, all 
the love-tokens and ſymbols that we have been vain and 
light enough to accept ;—all the bracelets and ſnuff- boxes, 
and miniature pictures, and hair devices, and all the other 
adulterous trinkets that are the pledges of our alienation, 
and the monuments of our ſhame. Let us return to our 
legitimate home, and all jars and all quarrels will be loſt in 
embraces. Let the commons in parliament aſſembled, , be 
one and the ſame thing with the commons at large. The 
diſtinctions that are made to ſeparate us, are unnatural and 
wicked contrivances. Let us identify, let us incorporate our- 
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ſelves with the people. Let us cut all the cables and fnap the 
chains which tie us to an unfaithful ſhore, and enter the 
friendly harbour, that ſhoots far out into the main its moles 
and jettees to receive us.—“ War with the world, and 
peace with our conſtituents.” Be this our motto, and our 
principle. Then indeed, we ſhall be truly great. Reſpect- 
ing ourſelves, we ſhall be reſpected by the world. At pre- 
ſent all is troubled and cloudy, and diſtracted, and full of 
anger and turbulence, both abroad and at home; but the 
air may be cleared by this ſtorm, and light and fertility may 
follow it. Let us give a faithful pledge to the people, that 
we honour, indeed, the crown; but that we Selong to them 
that we are their auxiliaries, and not their taſk-maſters; the 
fellow-labourers in the ſame vineyard, not lording over their 
rights, but helpers of their joy: that to tax them is a griev- 
ance to ourſelves, but to cut off from our enjoyments to 
forward theirs, is the higheſt gratification we are capable of 
receiving. I feel with comfort, that we are all warmed with 
theſe ſentiments, and while we are thus warm, I wiſh we 
may go directly and with a chearful heart to this ſalutary 
work. | 
Sir, I move for leave to bring in a bill, For the bet- 
« ter regulation of his majeſty's civil eſtabliſhments, 
“ and of certain public offices; for the limitation of 
« penſions, and the ſuppreſſion of ſundry uſeleſs, ex- 
6 penſive, and inconvenient places; and for applying 
« the monies ſaved thereby to the public ſervice *.“ 


Lord North ſtated, that there was a difference between 
this bill for regulating the eſtabliſhments, and ſome of the 
others, as they affected the ancient patrimony of the crown; 
and therefore wiſhed them to be poſtponed, till the king's. 
conſent could be obtained. This diſtinction was ſtrongly 


The motion was ſeconded by Mr. Fox. 
VoL. II. Mm controverted; 


controverted; but when it was, inſiſted on as a point of de- 


corum an, it was agreed to poſtpone them to another day. 
Accordingly, on the Monday. following, viz. Feb. 14, leave 
Was given, on the motion of Mr. Burke, without oppoſition, 
to bring in 


46 
and for applying the produce thereof to the. public ſervice; 
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Iſt, „A bill for the ſale of the foreſt and hn crown 
lands, rents, and hereditaments, with certain exceptions; 


and for ſecuring, aſcertaining, and ſatisfying, !enant- 


rights, and common and other rights.“ 


2d, „ A bill for the more perfectly uniting to th crown 


the principality of Wales, and the county palatine of-Cheſ- 
ter, and for the more commodious adminiſtration of juſtice 


within the ſame; as alſo, for aboliſhing certain offices now 
-appertaining thereto ; for quietiug dormant cams, aſcer- 
: taining and ſecuring tenant-rights ; and fon the ſale of all 
foreſt lands, and other lands, tenements, and heredita- 


ments, held by his majeſty in right of the ſaid principality, 
or county palatine of Cheſter, and for applying the produce 


thereof to the public /ervice,” 


3d, „ A bill for uniting to the crown the duchy and coun- 


ty palatine of Lancaſter; for the ſuppreſſion of unneceſ- 


{ary offices now belonging thereto; for the a/certainment 
and ſecurity of tenant and other rights; and for the ſale of 


all rents, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and foreſts, 


within the ſaid duchy and. county palatine, or either of 
them; and for applying the. produce thereof to the public 


& /ervice.”—— And it was ordered that Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, 
Lord John Cavendiſh, Sir George Savile, Colonel Barre, Mr. 
Thomas Townſhend, Mr. Byng, Mr. Dunning, Sir Joſeph 
Mawbey, Mr. Recorder of London, .Sir Robert Clayton, 


Mr. Frederick Montagu, the. Earl of Upper Offory, Sir 
William 
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William Guiſe, and Mr. Gilbert, do prepare and bring in the 
ſame. 

At the ſame time, Mr. Burke moved for leave to bring 
in—4th, „A bill for uniting the duchy of Cornwall to the 
& crown; for the ſuppreſſion of certain unneceffary offices 
e now belonging thereto; for the a/certainment and ſecu- 
« rity of tenant and other rights; and for the ſale of certain 
“rents, lands, and tenements, within or belonging to the 


& ſaid duchy; and for applying the produce thereof io the 


& public ſervice.” 

But ſome objections being made by the furyeyor general 
of the duchy concerning the rights of the prince of Wales, 
now in his minority, and Lord North remaining perfectly 
ſilent, Mr. Burke, at length, though he ſtrongly contended 
againſt the principle of the objection, conſented to withdraw 
this laſt motion for the preſent, to be renewed upon an early 
occaſion. 
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Mx. Maron, AND; GENTGRMENy . 

Am extremely pleaſed at the appearance of this large and 

;\ reſpectable meeting. The ſteps I may be obliged to 
take will want the ſanction of a conſiderable authority; and 
in: explaining any thing which may appear doubtful in my 
public; conduct, -b * naturally deſire a very full au- 
diana: - 
I have been backwart to begin my canvaſs. The diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament was uncertain; and it did not become 
me; by an unſeaſonable importunity; to appear diffident of 
the fact of my ſix years endeavours to pleaſe you. I had 
ſerved the city of Briſtol honourably; and the city of Briſtol 
had no reaſon to think, that the means of honourable ſer- 
vice to the public, were become indifferent to me. 
I found on my arrival here; that three gentlemen had 
been long in eager purſuit of an object which but two of us 
can obtain. I found, that they had all met with encourage- 
ment. A conteſted election in ſuch a city as this, is no 


light thing. I pauſed on the brink of the precipice. Theſe 


three gentlemen, by various merits, and on various titles, I 


made no doubt, were worthy of your favour. I ſhall never 


attempt to raiſe myſelf by depreciating the merits of my 


competitors. In the complexity and confuſion of theſe 


croſs purſuits, I wiſhed'to'take the authentic public ſenſe of 


my friends upon a buſineſs of ſo much delicacy, I wiſhed to 


take your opinion along: with me; that if I ſhould give up 


the conteſt at the very beginning, my ſurrender of my poſt 


2 may 
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may not feem the effect of inconſtancy, or timidity, or an- 
ger, or diſguſt, or indolence, or any other temper unbecom- 
ing a man who has engaged in the public ſervice. If, on 
the contrary, I ſhould undertake the election, and fail of 
ſucceſs, I was full as anxious, that it ſhould be manifeſt to 
the whole world, that the peace of the city had not been 
broken by my raſhneſs, — or * conceit of wy 
own merit. 

I Lam not come, by a falfe and —— ſhew of defe- 
rence to your judgment, to ſeduce it in my favour. Taſk it 
ſeriouſly and unaffectedly. If you viſſi that I ſhould retire, 
I ſhall not conſider that advice as a cenſure upon my con- 
duct, or an alteration in your ſentiments; but as a rational 
ſubmiſſion to the circumſtances of affairs. If, on the con- 
trary, you ſhould think it proper for me to proceed on my 
canvaſs, if you will riſque the trouble on your part, I will 
riſque it on mine. My pretenſions are ſuch as you cannot 
be aſnamed of, whether they ſucceed or fail. 5 

If you call upon me, I ſhall ſolicit the favour of the n 
upon manly ground. I come before you with the plain 
confidence of an honeſt ſervant in the equity of a candid. 
and diſcerning maſter. I come to claim your approbation, 
not to amuſe you with vain apologies, or with profeſſions 
ſtill more vain and ſenſeleſs. I have lived too long to be 
ſerved by apologies, or to ſtand in need of them. The part 
I have acted has been in open day; and to hold out to a 
conduct, which. ſtands in that clear and ſteady: light for all 
its good and all its evil, to. hold out to that conduct the pal- 
try winking tapers of excuſes and promiſes—I never will 
do it.— They may obſcure it with their ſmoke ; but _—_ 
never can illumine ſunſhine by ſuch a flame as theirs. 

I am ſenſible that no endeavours: have been left unttied / to 
injure me in your opinion. But the uſe of character is to 
be 
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be:;a ſhield againſt calumny. I could wiſh, undoubtedly (if 
idle wiſhes were not the moſt idle of all things) to make 
every part of my conduct agreeable to every one of my con- 
ſtituents. But in ſo great a 1 and fo Sn divided as 
this, it is weak to expect it. £5307 

In ſuch a diſcordlancy of ſentiments; it is baer to look to 
the nature of things than to the humours of men. The 
very attempt towards pleaſing every body, diſcovers a tem 
per always flaſhy, and often falſe and inſiucere. Therefore, 
as I have proceeded ſtrait onward in my conduct, ſo I will 
proceed in my account of thoſe parts of it which have been 
moſt excepted to. But I muſt firſt beg leave juſt to hint to 
yon, that we may ſuffer very great detriment by being 
open to every talker. It is not to be imagined, how much 
of ſervice is loſt from ſpirits full of activity and full of 
energy, who are preſſing, who are ruſhing forward, to great 
and capital objects, when you oblige them to be continually 
looking back. Whilſt they are defending one ſervice, they 
defraud you of an hundred. Applaud us when- we run; 
conſole us when we fall; cheer us when we recover; ou 
let us paſs on—for God's ſake, let us paſs on. 

Do you think, gentlemen, that every public act in the fix 
years fince I ſtood in this place before you—that all the ar- 
duous things which have been done in this eventful period, 
which has crowded into a few years ſpace the revolutions of 
an age, can be opened to you on their fair GO? in half 
an hour's converſation ? 

But it is no reaſon, becauſe there is a bad marks of en- 
quiry, that there ſhould be no examination at all. Moſt 
certainly it is our duty to examine; it is our intereſt too. 
But it muſt be with diſcretion ;, with an attention to all the 
circumſtances, and to all the motives ; like. ſound judges, 
and not like cavilling pettyfoggers and quibbling pleaders, 

Vor. II. Nn prying 
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prying into flaws and hunting for exceptions. Look, gen- 
tlemen, to the 2040/2 7enour of your member's conduct. Try 
whether his ambition or his avarice have juſtled him out of 
the ftraitline of duty; or whether that grand foe of the offices 
of active life, that maſter- vice in men of buſineſs, a degene- 
rate and inglorious ſloth, has made him flag and languiſh 
in his courſe? This is the object of our enquiry... If our 
member's conduct can bear this touch, mark it for ſterling. 
He may have fallen into errors; he muſt have faults; but 
our error is greater, and our fault is radically ruinous to our- 
ſelves, if we do not bear, if we do not even applaud, the 
whole compound and mixed maſs of ſuch a character. Not 
to act thus is folly ; I had almoſt ſaid it is impiety. He cen- 
fures God, who quarrels with the imperfections of man. 
Gentlemen, we mult not be peeviſh with thoſe who ſerve 
the people. For none will ſerve us whilf there is a court 
to ſerve, but thoſe who are of a nice and jealous honour. 
They who think every thing, in compariſon of that honour, 
to be duſt and aſhes, will not bear to have it ſoiled and im- 
paired by thoſe, for whoſe ſake they make a thouſand 
facrifices, to preſerve it immaculate and whole. We ſhall 
either drive ſuch men from the public ſtage, or we ſhall 
ſend them to the court for protection: where, if they muſt 
facrifice their reputation, they will at leaſt ſecure their 
intereſt. Depend upon it, that the lovers of freedom will be 
free. None will violate their conſcience to pleaſe us, in 
order afterwards to diſcharge that conſcience, which they 
have violated, by doing us faithful and affectionate ſervice. 
If we degrade and deprave their minds by ſervility, it will 
be abſurd to expect, that they who are creeping and abject 
towards us, will ever be bold and uncorruptible aſſertors of 
our freedom, againſt the moſt ſeducing and the moſt for- 
midable of all powers. No! human nature is not ſo formed; 
9 nor 
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nor ſhall we improve the faculties, or better the morals of. 
public men, by our poſſeſſion of the moſt infallible receipt 
in the world for making cheats and hypocrites. 

Let me fay with plainneſs, I who am no longer in a pub- 
lic character, that if by a fair, by an indulgent, by a 
gentlemanly behaviour to our repreſentatives, We do not 
give confidence to their minds, and a liberal ſcope to their 
underſtandings; if we do not permit our members to act 
upon a very enlarged view of things; we ſhall at length 
infallibly degrade our national repreſentation into a con- 
fuſed and ſcuffling buſtle of local agency. When the po- 
pular member is narrowed in his ideas, and rendered timid 
in his proceedings, the ſervice of the crown will be the ſole 
nurſery of ſtateſmen. Among the frolics of the court, it 
may at length take that of attending to its buſineſs. Then 
the monopoly of mental power will be added to-the power 
of all other kinds it poſſeſſes. On the ſide of the people 
there will be nothing but impotence: for ignorance is im- 
potence ; narrowneſs of mind is impotence; timidity is 
itſelf impotence, and makes all other qualities that go along 
with it, impotent and uſeleſs. 

At preſent it is the plan of the court to make its ſervants 
inſignificant. If the people ſhould fall into the ſame: hu- 
mour, and ſhould chooſe their ſervants on the ſame prin- 
ciples of mere obſequiouſneſs, and flexibility, and total 
vacancy or indifference of opinion in all public matters, 
then no part of the ſtate will be ſound; and it will be in 
vain to think of ſaving of it. 

thought it very expedient at this time to give you this 
candid counſel; and with this counſel I would willingly. 
cloſe, if the matters which at various times have been 
objected to me in this city concerned only myſelf, and my 
own election. Theſe charges, I think, are four in number ;— 
111711 Nn 2 my 
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my neglect of a due attention to my conſtituents ; the not 
paying more frequent. viſits here ;—my conduct on the 
affairs of the firſt Iriſh trade acts ;—my opinion and mode: 
of proceeding on lord Beauchamp's debtors bills ;—and my 
votes on the late affairs of the Roman Catholics. All of 
theſe (except perhaps the firſt) relate to matters of very 
conſiderable public concern; and it is not leſt you ſhould 
cenſtire me improperly, but left you ſhould form improper 
opinions on matters of ſome moment to you, that I trouble 
you at all upon the ſubject. My conduct is of ſmall. 
importance. | 

With regard to the firſt charge, my friends have ſpoken 
to me of it in the ſtyle of amicable expoſtulation ; not ſo 
much blaming the thing, as lamenting the effects.—Others,. 
leſs partial to me, were leſs kind in aſſigning the motives. I. 
admit, there is a decorum and propriety in a member of 
parliament's paying a reſpectful court to his conſtituents. 
If 1 were conſcious to myfelf that pleaſure or diſſi pation, or 
low unworthy occupations, had detained me from perſonal 
attendance on you, I would readily admit my fault, and 
quietly ſubmit to the penalty. But, gentlemen, I live at an 
hundred mites diſtance from Briſtol; and at the end of a 
feffion I come to my own houſe, fatigued in body and in 
mind, to a little repoſe, and to a very little attention to my 
family and my private concerns. A viſit to: Briſtol is always, 
a ſort of canvaſs ; elſe it will do more harm than good... To 
paſs from the toils of a ſeſſion to the toils of a canvaſs, is. 
the furtheſt thing in the world from repoſe. I could 
hardly ſerve you as have done, and court you too. | Moſt 
of you have heard, that I do not very remarkably ſpare: 
myſelf in public buſineſs ; and in the private buſineſs of my 
conſtituents I have done very near as much as thoſe who 
have nothing elſe to do. My canvaſs of you. was not on. the 
change, 
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change, nor in the county meetings, nor in the-chabs- of 
this city. It was in the houſe of commons; it was at the 
cuſtom-houſe; it was at the council; it was at the treaſury; 
it was at the admiralty, I canvaſſed you through your affairs, 
and not your perſons. I was not only your repreſentative 
as a body; I was the agent, the ſolicitor of individuals; I 
ran about wherever your affairs could call me; and in 
acting for you I often appeared rather as a ſhip-broker, 
than as a member of parliament. There was nothing 
too laborious, or too low for me to undertake. The 
meanneſs of the buſineſs was raiſed by the dignity of the 
object. , If ſome lefler matters have flipped through my 
fingers, it was becauſe I filled my hands too full; and in my 
eagerneſs to ſerve you, took in more than any hands could 
graſp. Several gentlemen ſtand round me who are my 
willing witnefles ; and there are others who, if they were 
here, would be ſtill better; becauſe they would be unwilling 
witneſſes to the ſame truth. It was in the middle of a ſum- 
mer reſidence in London, and in the middle of a negociation 
at the admiralty for your trade, that I was called to Briſtol; 
and this late viſit, at this late day, has been 0 in pre- 
judice to your affairs. 

Since I have touched upon this matter, let me ſay, gen- 
tlemen, that if I had a diſpoſition, or a right to complain, 
1 have ſome cauſe of complaint on my ſide. With a peti- 
tion of this city in my hand, paſſed through the corporation 
without a diſſenting voice, a petition in uniſon with almoſt 
the whole voice of the kingdom, (with whoſe formal thanks 
I was covered over) while I laboured on no leſs than five bills 
for a public reform, and fought againſt the oppoſition of great 
abilities, and of the greateſt power, every clauſe, and every 
word of the largeſt of thoſe bills, almoſt to the very laſt day 
of a very long ſeſſion; all this time a canvaſs in Briſtol was 

as. 
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as calmly carried on as if I were dead. I was conſidered 
as a man wholly out of the queſtion. Whilſt I watched, 
and faſted, and ſweated in the honſe of commons—by the 
moſt eaſy and ordinary arts of election, by dinners and 
viſits, by «© How do you do's,” and, © My worthy friends,” 
I was to be quietly moved out of my ſeat—and promiſes 
were made, and engagements entered into, without any 
exception or reſerve, as if my laborious zeal in my duty had 
been a regular abdication of my truſt. | 
To open my whole heart to you on this ſubject, I do con- 
feſs, however, that there were other times beſides the two 
years in which I did viſit yon, when I was not wholly without 
leifure for repeating that mark of my reſpect. But I could 
not bring my mind to ſee you. You remember, that'in the 
beginning of this American war (that æra of calamity, diſ- 
grace and downfall, an æra which no feeling mind will ever 
mention without a tear for England) you were greatly 
divided; and a very ſtrong body, if not the ſtrongeſt, op- 
poſed itſelf to the madneſs which every art and every 
power were employed to render popular, in order that the 
errors of the rulers might be loſt in the general blindneſs 
of the nation. This oppoſition continued until after our 
great, but moſt unfortunate victory at Long Iſland. Then 
all the mounds and banks of our conſtancy were' borne 
down at once; and the phrenſy of the American war broke 
in upon us like a deluge. This victory, which ſeemed to pur 
an immediate end to all difficulties, perfected us in that ſpirit 
of domination, which our unparalleled proſperity had but 
too long nurtured. We had been ſo very powerful, and fo 
very proſperous, that even the humbleſt of us were de- 
graded into the vices and follies of kings. We loſt all 
meaſure between means and ends; and our headlong de- 
fires became our politics and our morals. All 'men who 
wiſhed 
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wiſhed for peace, or retained any ſentiments of moderation, 
were overborne or ſilenced 5 and this city was led by every 
artifice (and probably with the more management, becauſe 
I was one of your members) to diſtinguiſh itſelf by its zeal 
for that fatal canſe. In this temper of yours and of my 
mind, I ſhould have ſooner fled to the extremities of the 
earth, than have thewn myſelf here. I, who ſaw in every 
American victory (for you have had a long ſeries of theſe 
misfortunes) the germ and ſeed of the naval power of 
France and Spain, which all our. heat and warmth againſt 
America was only hatching into life, -I ſhould not have 
been a welcome viſitant with the brow and the language 
of ſuch feelings. When afterwards, the other face of your 
calamity was turned upon you, and ſhewed itſelf in defeat 
and diſtreſs, 1 ſhunned you full as much. I felt ſorely this 
variety in our wretchedneſs; and I did not wiſh to have the 
leaſt appearance of inſulting you with that ſhew of ſape- 
riority, Which, though it may not be aſſumed, is generally 
fuſpected in a time of calamity, from thoſe whoſe previous: 
warnings have been deſpiſed. I could not bear to ſhew 
you a repreſentative whoſe face did not reflect that of his 
conſtituents; a face that could not joy in your joys, and 
ſorrow in your ſorrows. But time at length has made us 
all of one opinion; and we have 1 our eyes on the 
true nature of the American war, to the true nature of all 
its ſucceſſes and all its failures. N 
In that public ſtorm too I had my private feelings. I 
had ſeen blown down and proſtrate on the ground ſeveral 
of thoſe houſes to whom I was chiefly indebted: for the 
honour this city has done me. I confeſs, that whilſt the 
wounds of thoſe L loved were yet green, I could not bear to 
ſhew myſelf in pride and triumph in that place into which 
their 3 had brought me, and to appear at feaſts and 
rejoiĩcings, 
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rejoicings, in the midſt of the grief and calamity of my 
warm friends, my zealous ſupporters, my generous bene- 
factors. This is a true, unvarniſhed, undiſguiſed ſtate of 
the affair. You will judge of it. 

This is the only one of 'the charges in which I am per- 
ſonally concerned. As to the other matters objected againſt 
me, which in their turn I ſhall mention to you, remember 
once more I do not mean to extenuate or excuſe. Why 
ſhould I, when the things charged are among thoſe upon 
which I found all my reputation? What would be left to 
me, if I-myſelf was the man, who ſoftened, and blended, 
and dilated, and weakened, all the diſtinguiſhing colours of 
my life, ſo as to leave nothing diſtinct and determinate in 
my whole conduct? 

It has been ſaid, and it is the ſecond charge, that in the 
queſtions of the Iriſh trade, I did not conſult the intereſt 
of my conſtituents, or, to ſpeak out ſtrongly, that I rather 
acted as a native of Ireland, than as an Engliſh member of 
parliament. _ 

I certainly have very warm good wiſhes for the place of 
my birth. But the ſphere of my duties is my true country. 
It was, as a man attached to your intereſts, and zealous for 
the conſervation of your power and dignity, that I acted 
on that occaſion, and on all occaſions. You were involved 
in the American war. A new world of policy was opened, 
to which it was neceſſary we ſhould conform whether we 
would or not; and my only thought was how to conform 
to our ſituation in ſuch a manner as to unite to this king- 
dom, in proſperity and in affection, whatever remained of 
the empire. I was true to my old, ſtanding, invariable 
principle, that all things, which came from Great Britain, 
ſhould iſſue as a gift of her bounty and beneficence, rather 
than 3 as him . againſt a ſtruggling litigant; or at 

leaſt, 
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teaſt, that if your beneficence obtained no credit in your 
conceſſions; yet that they ſhould appear the ſalutary provi- 
ſions of your wiſdom and foreſight; not as things wrung 
from you with your blood, by the cruel gripe of a rigid ne- 
ceflity. The firſt conceſſions, by being (much againſt my 
will) mangled and ſtripped of the parts which were neceſ- 


ſary to make out their juſt correſpondence and connection 


in trade, were of no uſe. The next year a feeble attempt 
was made to bring the thing into better ſhape: This at- 
tempt (countenanced by the miniſter) on the very firſt 
appearance of ſome popular uneaſineſs, was, after a con- 
ſiderable progreſs through the houſe, thrown out by . 


What was the conſeqeence? The whole kingdom of Ire- 


land was inſtantly in a flame. Threatened by foreigners, and, 
as they thought, inſulted by England, they reſolved at once 
to reſiſt the power of France, and to caſt off yours. As for us, 
we were able neither to protect nor to reſtrain them. Forty 
thouſand men were raiſed and diſciplined without com- 
miſſion from the crown. Two illegal amies were ſeen with 
banners diſplayed at the ſame time, and in the ſame coun- 
try. No executive magiſtrate, no judicature, in Ireland, 
would acknowiedge the legality of the army which bore the 
king's commiſſion; and no law, or appearance of law, 
authoriſed the army commiſſioned by itſelf. In this unex- 
ampled ſtate of things, which the leaſt error, the leaſt 
treſpaſs on the right or left, would have hurried down the 
precipice into an abyſs of blood and confuſion, the people 
of Ireland demand a freedom of trade with arms in their 
hands. They interdict all commerce between the two na- 
tions. They deny all new ſupply in the houſe of commons, 
although in time of war. They ſtint the truſt of the old 
revenue, given for two years to all the king's predeceſſors, 
to fix months. The Britiſh parliament, in a former ſeſſion 
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frightened into a limited conceflion by the menaces of Ire- 
land, frightened out of it by the menaces of England, was 
now frightened back again, and made an univerſal furren- 
der of all that had been thought the peculiar, referved, un- 
communicable rights of England;—the excluſive commerce 
of America, of Africa, of the Weſt-Indies—all the enumera- 
tions of the acts of navigation—all the manufactures,—iron, 
glaſs, even the laſt pledge of jealouſy and pride, the intereſt 
hid in the ſecret of our hearts, the inveterate prejudice 
moulded into the conſtitution of our frame, even the facred 
fleece itſelf, all went together. No reſerve; no exception ; 
no debate; no diſcuſſion. A ſudden light broke in upon us 
all. It broke in, not through well-contrived and well-diſ- 
poſed windows, but through flaws and breaches; through 
the yawning chaſms of our ruin. We were taught wiſdom 
by humiliation. No town in England preſumed to have a 
prejudice; or dared to mutter a petition. What was worſe, 
the whole parliament of England, which retained authority 
for nothing but ſurrenders, was defpoiled of every ſhadow 
of its fuperintendance. It was, without any qualification, 
denied in theory, as it had been trampled upon in practice. 
This ſcene of ſhame and diſgrace has, in a manner whilſt I 
am ſpeaking, ended by the perpetual eſtabliſhment of a mi- 
litary power, in the dominions of this crown, without con- 
ſent of the Britiſh legiſlature *, contrary to the policy of the 
conſtitution, contrary to the declaration of right : and by this 
your liberties are {wept away along with your ſupreme au- 
thority—and both, linked together from the beginning, have, 
I am afraid, both together periſhed for ever. 

What ! gentlemen, was I not to foreſee, or foreſecing, was 
I not to endeavour to ſave you from all theſe multiplied 
miſchiefs and diſgraces ? Would the little, filly, canvaſs prat- 
tle of obeying inſtructions, and having no opinions but 


* Iriſh perpetual mutiny aR. 
yours, 
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yours, and fuch idle fenſeleſs tales, which amuſe the vacant 
ears of unthinking men, have ſaved you from “ the pelting 
« of that pitileſs ſtorm,” to which the looſe improvidence, 
the cowardly raſhneſs of thoſe who dare not look danger in 
the face, ſo as to provide againſt it in time, and therefore 
throw themſelves headlong into the midſt of it, have expoſed 
this degraded nation, beat down and proſtrate on the earth, 
unſheltered, unarmed, unreſiſting? Was I an Iriſhman on 
that day, that I boldly withſtood our pride? or on the day 
that I hung down my head, and wept in ſhame and ſilence 
over the humiliation of Great Britain? I became unpopular 
in England for the one, and in Ireland for the other. What 
then? What obligation lay on me to be popular? I was bound 
to ſerve both kingdoms. To be pleaſed with my ſervice, 
was their affair, not nvine. 

I was an Iriſhman in the Iriſh buſineſs; juſt: as much as 1 
was an American, when on the ſame principles, I wiſhed 
you to concede to America, at a time when ſhe prayed con- 
ceſſion at our feet. Juſt as much was I an American when 
-I wiſhed parliament to offer terms in victory, and not to 
wait the well-choſen hour of defeat, for making good by 
weakneſs, and by ſupplication, a claim of prerogative, pre- 
eminence, and authority. 

Inſtead of requiring it from me, as a point of duty, to 
kindle with your paſſions, had you all been as cool as I was, 
you would have been ſaved diſgraces and diſtreſſes that are 
unutterable. Do you remember our commiſſion? We ſent 
out a ſolemn embaſly acroſs the Atlantic ocean, to lay the 
crown, the peerage, the commons of Great Britain, at 
the feet of the American congreſs. That our diſgrace 
might want no fort of brightening and burniſhing, obſerve 
who they were that compoſed: this' famous embaſſy. My 
lord Carliſle is among the firſt ranks of our nobility. He 
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is the identical man who but two years before had been 
put forward, at the opening of a ſeffion in the houſe of 
lords, as the mover of an haughty and rigorous addrefs 
againſt America, He was put in the front of the embaſly 
of ſubmiſſion. Mr. Eden was taken from the office of lord 
Suffolk, to whom he was then under ſecretary of ſtate; from 
the office of that lord Suffolk, who but a few weeks before, 
in his place in parliament, did not deign to enquire where a 
congreſs: of vagrants was to be found. This lord Suffolk 
ſent Mr. Eden to find theſe vagrants, without knowing 
where this king's generals were to be found, who were 
joined in the ſame commiſſion of ſupplicating. thoſe whom 
they were ſent to ſubdue. They enter the capital of Ame- 
rica only to abandon it; and theſe aſſertors and repreſenta- 
tives of the dignity of England, at the tail of a flying army, 
let fly their Parthian ſhafts of memorials and remonſtrances 
at random behind them. Their promiſes and their offers, 
their flatteries and their menaces, were all deſpiſed ; and we 
were ſaved the diſgrace of their formal reception, only be- 


.cauſe the congreſs tcorned to receive them ; whilft the ſtate- 


houſe. of independent Philadelphia opened her doors to the 


public entry of the ambaſſador of France. From war and 


blood, we went to ſubmiſſion ; and from ſubmiſſion plunged 
back again to war and blood; to deſolate and be deſolated, 
without meaſure, hope, or end. 1 am a Royaliſt, I bluſhed 
for this degradation of the crown. I am a Whig, I bluſhed 
for the diſhonour of parliament. I am a true Engliſhman, 
I felt to the quick for the diſgrace of England. Iam a man, 
I felt for the melancholy reverſe of human affairs, in the 
fall of the firſt power in the world. 

To read what was approaching in Ireland, in the black 
and bloody characters of the American war, was a painful, 
but it was a neceſſary park of my public duty, For, gentle- 
men, 
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men, it is not your fond defires or mine that can alter the 
nature of things; by contending againſt which what have 
we got, or ſhall ever get, but defeat and ſhame? I did not 
obey your inſtructions: No. I conformed to the inſtructions 
of truth and nature, and maintained your intereſt, againſt 
your opinions, with a conſtancy that became me. A repre- 
ſentative worthy of you, ought to be a perſon of ſtability. 
I am to look, indeed, to your opinions; but to ſuch opinions 
as you and I 94 have five years hence. I was not to look 
to the flaſh of the day. I knew that you choſe me, in my 
place, along with ethers, to be a pillar of the ſtate, and not 
a weathercock on the top of the edifice, exalted for my levity 


and verſatility, and of no uſe but to indicate the ſhiftings of 


every fathionable gale. Would to God, the value of my 
ſentiments on Ireland and on America had been at this day 
a ſubject of doubt and diſcuſſion! No matter what my ſuf- 


ferings had been, ſo that this kingdom had kept the autho- 


Tity I wiſhed it to maintain, by a grave foreſight, and by an 
equitable temperance in the uſe of its power. 

The next article of charge on my public conduct, and 
that which I find rather the moſt prevalent of all, is lord 
Beauchamp's bill. I mean his bill of laſt ſeſſion, for reform- 
ing the law-proceſs concerning impriſonment. It is ſaid, 
to aggravate the offence, that I treated the petition of this 
city with contempt even in preſenting it to the houſe, and 


expreſſed myſelf in terms of marked diſreſpect. Had this 


latter part of the charge been true, no merits on the fide of 

the queſtion which I took, could poſſibly excuſe me. But I 

am incapable of treating this city with diſreſpect. Very 

fortunately, at this minute (if my bad eyeſight does not de- 

ceive me) * the worthy gentleman deputed on this buſineſs 

ſtands directly before me. To him I appeal, whether I did 
| * Mr.. Williams, | 
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not, though it militated with my oldeſt and my moſt recent 
public opinions, deliver the petition with'a ſtrong; and more 
than uſual recommendation to the conſideration of the 
houſe, on account of the character and conſequence of thoſe 
who ſigned it. I believe the worthy gentleman will tell you, 
that the very day I received it, I applied to the ſolicitor, 
now the attorney general, to give it an immediate conſi- 
deration ; and he moſt obligingly and inſtantly conſented to 
employ a great deal of his very valuable time, to write an 
explanation of the bill. I attended the committee with all 
poſlible care and diligence, in order that every objection of 
yours might meet with a ſolution; or produce an altera- 


tion. I entreated your learned recorder (always ready in 


buſineſs in which you take a concern) to attend, But what 
will you ſay to thoſe who blame me for ſupporting lord 
Beauchamp's bill, as 'a diſreſpectful treatment of your peti- 
tion, when you hear, that out of reſpect to you, I myſelf 
was the cauſe of the loſs of that very bill ? for the noble 


lord who brought it in, and who, I muſt ſay, has much 


merit for this and ſome other meaſures, at my requeſt con- 
ſented to put it off for a week, which the ſpeaker's illneſs 
lengthened to a fortnight; and then the frantic tumult 
about popery, drove that and every rational buſineſs from 
the houſe. So that if I choſe to make a defence of myſelf, 
on the little principles of a culprit, pleading in his exculpa- 
tion, I might not only ſecure my acquittal, but make merit 
with the oppoſers of the bill. But I ſhall do no ſuch thing. 
The truth is, that I did occaſion the loſs of the bill, and by 
a delay cauſed by my reſpect to you. But ſuch an event 
was never in my contemplation. And I am ſo far from 
taking credit for the defeat of that meaſure, that I cannot 
ſufficiently lament my misfortune, if but one man, who 
ought to be at large, has paſſed a year in priſon by my 
means. I am a debtor to the debtors. I confeſs judgment. 

9 | I owe, 
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t owe, what, if ever it be in my power, I ſhall moſt cer- 
tainly pay,—ample atonement, and uſurious amends to 
liberty and humanity for my unhappy lapſe. For, gentle- 
men, lord Beauchamp's bill was a law of juſtice and policy, 
as far as it went; I ſay as far as it went, for its fault was its 
being, in the remedial part, miſerably defective. 

There are two capital faults in our law with relation to 
civil debts. One is, that every man is preſumed ſolvent. 
A preſumption, in innumerable caſes, directly againſt 
truth. Therefore the debtor is ordered, on a ſuppoſition 
of ability and fraud, to be coerced his liberty until he 
makes payment. By this means, in all caſes of civil inſol- 
vency, without a pardon from his creditor, he 1s to be im- 
priſoned for life :—and thus a miſerable miſtaken invention 
of artificial ſcience, operates to change a civil into a crimi- 
nal judgment, and to ſcourge misfortune or indiſcretion 
with a puniſhment which the law does not inflict on the 
greateſt crimes. | 

The next fault is, that the inflicting of that puniſhment 
is not on the opinion of an equal and public judge; but is 
reterred to the arbitrary diſcretion of a private, nay in- 
tereſted, and irritated, individual. He, who formally is, 
and ſubſtantially ought to be, the judge, is in reality no 
more than miniſterial, a mere executive inſtrument of a 
private man, who is at once judge and party. Every idea 
of judicial order is ſubverted by this procedure. If the in- 
ſolvency be no crime, why is it puniſhed with arbitrary 
impriſonment ? If it be a crime, why is it delivered into 
private hands to pardon without diſcretion, or to puniſh: 
without mercy and without meaſure ? 

To theſe faults, groſs and cruel faults in our law, the ex- 
cellent principle of lord Beauchamp's bill applied ſome ſort 


of remedy. I know that credit muſt be preſerved ; but 
' equity. 
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equity muſt be preſerved too; and it is impoſſible, that any 
thing ſhould be neceſſary to commerce, which is inconſiſtent 
with juſtice. The principle of credit was not weakened 
by that bill. God forbid! The enforcement of that credit 
was only put into the ſame public judicial hands on which 
we depend for our lives, and all that makes life dear to us. 
But, indeed, this bufineſs was taken up too warmly both 
here and elſewhere. The bill was extremely miſtaken. -. It 
was ſuppoſed to enact what it never enacted ; and complaints 
were made of clauſes in it as novelties, which exiſted before 
the noble lord that brought in the bill was born. There 
was a fallacy that run through the whole of the objections. 
The gentlemen who oppoſed the bill, always argued, as if the 
option lay between that bill and the antient law. But this 
is a grand miſtake. For practically, the option is between, 
not that bill and the old law, but between that bill and thoſe 
occaſional laws called acts of grace. For the operation of 
the old law is ſo ſavage, and ſo inconvenient. to ſociety, that 
for a long time paſt, once in every parliament, and lately 
twice, the legiflature has been obliged to make a general 
arbitrary jail-delivery, and at once to ſet open, by its _ 
reign authority, all the priſons in England. lla 
Gentlemen, I never reliſhed acts of grace; nor ever fab- 
mitted to them but from deſpair of better. They are a 

dliſhonourable invention, by which, not from humanity, 
not from policy; but merely becauſe we have not room 
enough to hold theſe victims of the abſurdity of our laws, 
we turn looſe upon the public three or four thouſand 
naked wretches, corrupted by the habits, debaſed by the 
ignominy of a priſon. If the creditor had a right to thoſe 
carcaſes as a natural ſecurity for his property, I any ſure we 
have no right to deprive him of that ſecurity. - But if the 


few pounds of fleſh were not neceſſary to his ſecurity, we 
had 
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had not a right to detain the unfortunate debtor, without 
any beneſit at all to the perſon who confined him. Take it 
as you will, we commit injuſtice. Now lord Beauchamp's 
bill intended to do deliberately, and with great caution and 
circumſpection, upon each ſeveral caſe, and with all atten- 
tion to the juſt claimant, what acts of grace do in a much 
greater meaſure, and with oP little care, Caution, or 
deliberation. 

ſuſpect that here too, if we contrive to oppoſe this bill 
we ſhall be found in a ſtruggle againſt the nature of things. 
For as we grow enlightened, the public will not bear, for 
any length of time, to pay for the maintenance of whole 


armies of priſoners; nor, at their own expence, ſubmit to 


keep jails as a ſort of garriſons, merely to fortify the abſurd 
principle of making men judges in their own cauſe. ' For 
credit has little or no concern in this cruelty. I ſpeak 
in a commercial aſſembly. You Know that credit is 
given, becauſe capital nu⁴ be employed: that men calcu- 
late the chances of infolvency ; and they either withhold 
the credit, or make the debtor pay the riſque in the 
price. The counting-houſe has no alliance with the jail. 
Holland underſtands trade as well as we, and ſhe has done 
much more than this obnoxious bill intended to do. There 
was not, when Mr. Howard viſited Holland, more than one 
priſoner for debt in the great city of Rotterdam. Although 
lord Beauchamp's act (which was previous to this bill, and 
intended to feel the way for it) has already preſerved liberty 
to thouſands ; and though it is not three years fince the laſt 
act of grace paſſed, yet by Mr. Howard's laſt account, there 
were near three thouſand again in jail. I cannot name this 
gentleman without remarking, that his labours and writings 
have done much to open the eyes and hearts of man- 
kind. He has viſited all Europe,—not to ſurvey the ſump- 
tuouſneſs of palaces, or the ſtatelineſs of temples; not to 
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make accurate meaſurements of the remains of antient 
grandeur, nor to form a ſcale of the curioſity of modern 
art; not to collect medals, or collate manuſcripts: but: 
to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the in- 
fection of hoſpitals ; to ſurvey the manſions. of ſorrow and 
pain; to take the gage and dimenſions of miſery, de- 
preſſion, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to at- 
tend to the neglected, to viſit the forſaken, and to compare 
and collate the diſtreſſes of all men in all countries. His 
plan is original; and it is as full of genius as it is of huma- 
nity. It was a voyage of diſcovery; a circumnavigation of 
charity. Already the benefit of his labour js felt more or 
leſs in every country: I hope he will anticipate his final 
reward, by ſeeing all its effects fully realized in his own. 
He will receive, not by retail but in groſs, the reward of 
thoſe who viſit the priſoner; and he has ſo foreſtalled and 
monopohzed this branch of charity, that there will be, I 
truſt, little room to merit by fuch as of benevolence der 
after. A 40 ft . 
Nothing remains now to trouble you with, but the 
fourth charge againſt me—the . buſineſs of the Roman Ca- 
tholics; It is a buſineſs cloſely connected with; the, reſt. 
They are all on one and the ſame principle. My little 
ſcheme of conduct, ſuch as it is, is all arranged. I could 
do nothing but what I have done on this ſubject, without 
confotinding the whole train of my ideas, and diſturbing 
the whole order of my life. Gentlemen, I ought to apologize 
to you, for feeming to think any thing at all neceſſary to be 
ſaid upon this matter. The calumny is fitter to be ſcrawled 
With the midnight chalk of incendiaries, with “ No pope- 
&« ry,” on walls and doors of devoted houſes, than to be men- 
tioned in any civiliſed company. I had heard, that the ſpirit 
of 3 on that ſubject was very prevalent here. With 
-Plenlure 
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pleafure I find that I 'have been-groſsly.mifinformed. If it 
exiſts at all in this city, the laws have cruſhed its exertions, 
and our morals have ſhamed its appearance in day-light. 1 
have purſued this ſpirit herever I could trace it; but it 
ſtill fled from me. It was a ghoſt, which all had heard of, 
but none had ſeen. None would acknowledge that he 
thought the public proceeding with regard to our Catholic 
diſſenters to be blameable; but ſeveral were ſorry it had 
made an ill impreſſion upon others, and that my intereſt 
was hurt by my ſhare in the buſineſs. I find with ſatiſ- 
faction and pride, that not above four or five in this city 
(and I dare ſay theſe miſled by ſome groſs miſrepreſenta- 
tion) have ſigned that ſymbol of deluſion and bond of 
ſedition, that libel on the national religion and Engliſh. cha- 
racter, the Proteſtant Aſſociation. It is therefore, gentle- 
men, not by way of cure but of prevention, and leſt the 
arts of wicked men may prevail over the integrity of any 
one amongſt us, that I think it neceſſary to open to you the 
merits of this tranſaction pretty much at large; and I beg 
your patience upon it: for, although the reaſonings that 
have been uſed to depreciate the act are of little force, and 
though the authority of the men concerned in this ill de- 
ſign is not very impoſing; yet the audaciouſneſs of theſe 
conſpirators againſt the national honour, and the extenſive 
wickedneſs of their attempts, have raiſed perſons of little 
importance to a degree of evil eminence, and imparted 
a ſort of ſiniſter dignity to proceedings that had their origin 
in only the meaneſt and blindeſt malice. 

In explaining to you the proceedings of 0 which 
have been complained of, I will ſtate to you, —firſt, the 
thing that was doneg—next, the perſons, who did it 3 
and aps the men and reaſons upon which the legi- 
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Mature: Proceeded in this bays: act of pablic juſtice and 
public prudencmeeGG. mn HO On GR 0. eftiot 

Gentlemen, The condition of our nature is ſuch; that we 
buy our bleſſings at a price. The Reformation, one of the 
greateſt periods of Human improvement, was a time of 
trouble and confuſion. The vaſt ſtructure of ſuperſtition and 
tyranny, which had been for ages in rearing, and which 
was combined with the intereſt of the great and of the 
many; which was moulded into the laws, the manners, 
and civil inſtitutions of nations, and blended with the frame 


and policy of ſtates; could not be brought to the ground 


without a fearful ſtruggle; nor could it fall without a vio- 


lent concuſſion of itſelf and all about it. When this great 


revolution was attempted in a more regular mode by go- 
vernment, it was oppoſed by plots and ſeditions of the 
people; when by popular efforts, it was repreſſed as rebel- 
lion by the hand of power; and bloody executions (often 
bloodily returned) marked the whole of its progreſs 
through all its ſtages. The affairs of religion, which are no 
longer heard of in the tumult of our preſent contentions, 
made a principal ingredient in the wars and politics of that 
time; the enthuſiaſm of religion threw a gloom over the po- 
litics; and political intereſts poiſoned and perverted the ſpirit 
of religion upon all ſides. The Proteſtant religion in that 
violent ſtruggle, infected, as the Popiſh had been before, by 
worldly intereſts and worldly paſſions, became a perſecutor 
in its turn, ſometimes of the new ſects, which carried their 
own principles further than it was convenient to the origi- 
nal reformers; and always of the body from whom they 
parted; and this perſecuting ſpirit aroſe, not only, from 
the bitterneſs of retaliation, but from the mercileſs policy 
of fear. 
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It was long before the ſpirit of true piety and true wiſ- 
dom, involved in the principles of the Reformation, could 
be depurated from the dregs and feculence of the conten- 
tion with which it was carried through. However, until this 
be done, the Reformation is not complete; and thoſę, who 
think themſelves good Proteſtants, from their animoſity to 
others, are in that reſpect no Proteſtants at all. It was, at 
firſt thought neceſſary, perhaps, to oppoſe to Popery ano- 
ther Popery, to get the better of it. Whatever was the 
cauſe, laws were made in many countries, and in this king- 
dom in particular, againſt Papiſts, which are as bloody as 
any of thoſe which had been enacted by the popiſh princes 
and ſtates; and where thoſe laws were not bloody, in my 
opinion, they were worſe; as they were ſlow, cruel out- 
rages on our nature, and kept men alive only to inſult in 
their perſons, every one of the rights and feelings of hu- 
manity. I paſs thoſe ſtatutes, becauſe I would ſpare your 
pious ears the repetition of ſuch ſhocking things; and I 
come to that particular law, the repeal of which has pro- 
duced ſo many unnatural and unexpected conſequences. . 
A ftatute was fabricated in the year 1699, by which the 
ſaying maſs (a church-ſervice in the Latin tongue, not 
exactly the ſame as our liturgy, but very near it, and con- 
taining no offence whatſoever againſt the laws, or againſt 
good morals) was forged into a crime puniſhable with per- 
petual impriſonment. The teaching ſchool, an uſeful and 
virtuous occupation, even the teaching in a private family, 
was in every Catholic fubjected to the ſame unproportioned 
puniſhment. Your induſtry, and the bread of your chil- 
dren, was taxed for a pecuniary reward to ftimulate avarice 
to do what nature refuſed, to inform and proſecnte on this 
law. Every Roman Catholic was, under the ſame act, to 


forfeit his eſtate to his neareſt Proteſtant relation, until, 
through 
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through a profeſſion of what he did not believe, he re- 
deemed by his hypocriſy, what the law had transferred to 
the kinſman as the recompence of his profligacy. When 
thus turned out of doors from his paternal eſtate, he was 
diſabled from acquiring any other by any induſtry, dona- 
tion, or charity; but was rendered a foreigner in his native 
land, only becauſe: he retained the religion, along with the 
property, handed down to him from thoſe who bud been 
the old inhabitants of that land before him. 120 1 
Does any one who hears me approve this ſcheme of 
things, or think there is common juſtice, common ſenſe, or 
common honeſty in any part of it? If any does, let him 
ſay it, and I am ready to diſcuſs the point with temper and 
candour. But inſtead of approving, I perceive a virtuous 
indignation beginning to riſe in your minds on the mere 
cold ſtating of the ſtatute. | 
But what will you feel, when you know um der 
how this ſtatute paſſed, and what were the motives, and 
what the mode of making it? A party in this nation, ene- 
mies to the ſyſtem of the revolution, were in oppoſition to 
the government of king William. They knew, that our 
glorious deliverer was an enemy to all perſecution. They 
knew that he came to free us from ſlavery and popery, out 
of a country, where a third of the people are contented Ca- 
tholics under a Proteſtant government. He came with a 
part of his army compoſed of 'thoſe very Catholics, to over- 
ſet the power of a popiſh prince. Such is the effect of a 
tolerating ſpirit: and ſo much is liberty ſerved in every 
way, and by all perſons, by a manly adherence to its own 
principles. Whilſt freedom is true to itſelf, every thing 
becomes ſubject to'it; and i Its rg atlverſaries are an n 
ment in its hands. L, 
The party I ſpeak of (ike ſome among us who 158090 
4 | diſparage 
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diſparage-, the beſt friends of their country) reſolved to 
make the king either violate his principles of toleration, or 
incur the odium of protecting Papiſts. They therefore 
brought in this bill, and made it purpoſely wicked and ab- 
ſurd that it might be rejected. The then court- party, diſs 


covering their game, turned the tables on them, and 
returned their bill to them ſtuffed with ſtill greater abſurdi- 
ties, that its loſs might lie upon its original authors. They, 
finding their own ball thrown back to them, kicked it back 


again to their adverſaries, And thus this act, loaded with 
the double injuſtice of two parties, neither of whom in- 
tended to paſs, what they hoped. the other would be per- 
ſyaded to reject, went through the legiſlature, contrary to 
the real wiſh of all parts of it, and of all the parties that 
compoſed it. In this manner theſe inſolent and profligate 
factions, as if they were playing with balls and counters, 
made a ſport of the fortunes and the liberties of their 
fellow creatures. Other acts of perſecution have been acts 


of malice. This was a ſubverſion of juſtice from wanton- 


neſs and petulance. Look into the hiſtory of biſhop: Burnet. 
He is a witneſs without exception. 

The effects of the act haye been as e as its 
origin was ludicrous and ſhameful. From that time every 
perſon of that communion, lay and eccleſiaſtic, has been 


obliged to fly from the face of day. The clergy, con- 


cealed in garrets of private houſes, or obliged to take a 
ſhelter (hardly ſafe to themſelves, but infinitely dangerous 
to their country) under the privileges of foreign miniſters, 
officiated as their ſeryants, and under their protection. The 
whole body of the Catholics, condemned to beggary and to 
ignorance in their native land, have been obliged; to learn 
the principles of letters, at the hazard of all their other 
Principles, from the charity of your. enemies. They have 

been 
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been taxed to their ruin at the pleaſure of neceſſitous and 
Profi gate relations, and according to the meaſure of their 
neceſſity and profligacy. Examples of this are many and 
affecting. Some of them are known by a friend who 
ſtands near me in this hall. It is but ſix or ſeven years 
ſince a clergyman of the name of Malony, a man of morals, 
neither guilty nor accuſed of any thing noxious to the ſtate, 
was condemned to perpetual impriſonment for exerciſing 

the functions of his religion; and after lying in jail two or 
three years, was relieved by the mercy of government from 
perpetual impriſonment, on condition of perpetual baniſh- 
ment. A brother of the earl of Shrewſbury, a Talbot, 
a name reſpectable in this country, whilſt its glory is 
any part of its concern, was hauled to the bar of the Qld 
Bailey among common felons, and only eſcaped. the. ſame 
doom, either by ſome error in the proceſs, or that the 
wretch who brought him there could not correctly deſcribe 
his perſon ; I now forget which.—In ſhort, the perſecution 
would never have relented for a moment, if. the judges, 
ſuperſeding (though with an ambiguous. example) the 
ſtrict rule of their artificial duty by the higher obligation of 
their conſcience, did not conſtantly throw every difficulty 
in the way of ſuch informers. But ſo ineffectual is the 
power of legal evaſion againſt legal iniquity, that it was but 
the other day, that a lady of condition, beyond the middle 
of life, was on the point of being ſtripped of her whole 
fortune by a near relation, to whom ſhe had been a friend 
and benefactor: and ſhe muſt have been totally ruined, 
without a power of redreſs or mitigation from the courts of 
law, had not the legiſlature itſelf ruſhed in, and by a ſpecial 
act of parliament reſcued her from the injuſtice of its own 
ſtatutes. One of the acts authoriſing ſuch things was that 
which we in part repealed, knowing what our duty was; 
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and doing that duty as men of honour and virtue, as good 
Proteſtants; and as good citizens. Let unn n n _ | 
diſapproves what We have done!! | 

Gentlemen, bad laws are the worft' fort of tyranny. In 
ſuch a country as this, they are of all had things the worſt, 
worſe by far than any where elſe; and they derive a parti- | 
_ cular malignity even from the wiſdom and ſoundneſs of the 

reſt of our inſtitutions. For very obvious reaſons you can-- | 
| 
| 


not truſt the crown with a diſpenſing power over any of 
your laws. However, a government, be it as bad as it may, 
will, in the exerciſe of a diſcretionary power, diſcriminate | 
times/and perſons; and will not ordinarily purſue any man, 
when its own ſafety is not concerned. A mercenary in- | 
former knows no diſtinction. Under ſuch a ſyſtem, the ob- i 
noxious people are ſlaves, not only to the government, but 
they live at the mercy of every individual; they are at once 
the ſlaves of the whole community, and of every part of it; 
and the worſt and moſt unmerciful men are thoſe on whoſe 
goodneſs they moſt depend. | 
In this ſituation men not only ſhrink from the frowns'of j 
a ſtern magiſtrate; but they ate obliged to fly from their 
very ſpecies: The feeds of deſtruction are fown in civil in- 
tercourſe, in ſocial habitudes. The blood of wholeſome 
kindred is infected. Their tables and beds are furrounded 
with ſhares. All the means given by Providence to make 
life fafe and comfortitle, are perverted” into inſtruments of 
terror and torment. This ſpecies of univerſal ſubſerviency, 
that makes the very fervant who waits behind your chair, 
the arbiter of your life and fortune,” has ſach a tendency to 
degrade and abaſe mankind, and to deprive them of that aſ- 
ſured and nberal ſtate of mind, which alone can make us 
what we ought to he, that 1 vow to God I would ſooner 
bring myſelf to put a man to immediate death for opinions 
Vo. II. 29 I diſliked, 
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L Jifliked, a and ſo to get rid of the man and his opinions at 
once, than to fret him with a feveriſh being, tainted with 
the jail-diſtemper of a contagious ſervitude, to keep him 
ahove ground, an animated maſs of putrefaction, ee 
himſelf, and corrupting all about him 3 6 4 
The act repealed was of this direct tendency; and it was 
made. in the manner which I have. related to you. I. will 
now tell you by whom the bill of repeal was brought into 
parliament, I find it has, been induſtriouſly given out in 
this city (from kindneſs to me unqueſtionably) that I Was 
the mover or the ſeconder. Ihe fact is, I did not once open 
my lips on the ſubject during, the whole progreſs of the bill, 
I do not fay this as diſclaiming my, ſhare in: that, meaſure. 
Very far from it. Linform you of this fact, leſt I ſhould ſeem 
to arrogate to myſelf the merits which belong to others. To 
have been the man choſen out to redeem our fellow- citizens 
from ſlavery; to purify our laws from abſurdity and injuſ- 
tice; and to cleanſe our religion from the blot and ſtain of 
perſecution, would be an honour and happineſs to which 
my. wiſhes would undoubtedly aſpire ; but to which nothing 
but my wiſhes could poſſibly have entitled me. That great 
work was in hands in every reſpect far better qualified 
than mine. The mover of the bill was Sir George Savile. 
When an act of great and ſignal humanity was to be done, 
and done with all the weight and authority that belonged to 
it, the world could caſt its eyes upon none but him. I hope 
that few things, which have a tendency to bleſs or to adorn 
life, have wholly eſcaped my obſervation in my paſſage 
through it. I have ſought the acquaintance of that gentle- 
man, and have ſeen him in all ſituations. He is a true ge- 
nius; with an underſtanding vigorous, and acute, and re- 


ned, and ae even to exceſs; and gy 
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with a moſt tinbounded, peculiar, and original caſt of ima- 
gination. With' theſe he poſſeſſes many external and in- 
ſtrumental advantages; and he makes uſe of them all. His 
fortune is among the largeſt; a fortune which, wholly un- 
incumbred, as it is, with one ſingle charge from luxury, va- 
nity, or exceſs, finks under the benevolence of its diſpenſer. 
This private benevolence, expanding itſelf into patriotiſm, 
renders his whole being the eſtate of the public, in which 
he has not reſerved a peculium for himſelf of profit, diver- 
ſion, or relaxation. During the ſeſſion, the firſt in, and the 
laſt out of the houſe of commons; he paſſes from the ſe- 
nate to the camp; and, ſeldom ſeeing the ſeat of his anceſ- 
tors, he is always in parliament to ſerve his country, or in 
the field to defend it. But in all well-wrought compoſi- 
tions, ſome particulars ſtand out more eminently than the 
reſt; and the things which will carry his name to poſterity, 
are his two bills; I mean that for a limitation of the claims 
of the crown upon landed eftates; and this for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics. By the former, he has emancipated 
property ; by the latter, he has quieted conſcience; and by 
both, he has taught that grand leflon to government and 
ſubject, - no longer to regard each other as adverſe par- 
ties. 

Such was the mover of the act that is complained of by 
men, who are not quite ſo good as he is; an act, moſt aſ- 
ſuredly not brought in by him from any partiality to that 
ſect which is the object of it. For, among his faults, I 
really cannot help reckoning a greater degree of prejudice 
againſt that people, than becomes fo wiſe a man, I know 
that he inclines to a ſort of diſguſt, mixed with a conſider- 
able degree of aſperity, to the ſyſtem; and he has few, or 
rather no habits with any of its profefſors. What he has 
done was on quite other motives. The motives were theſe, 
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which he declared in his excellent ſpeech on his motion for 
the bill; namely, his extreme zeal to the Proteſtant religion, 
which he thought utterly diſgraced by the act of 1699; and 
his rooted hatred to all kind of oppreſſion, under any colour 
or upon any pretence whatſoever, 

The ſeconder was worthy of the mover, and the motion. 


11 was not the ſeconder; it was Mr. Dunning, Recorder of 


this city. I ſhall ſay the leſs of him, becauſe his near rela- 
tion to you makes you more particularly acquainted with 
his merits. But I ſhould appear little acquainted with them, 
or little ſenſible of them, if I could utter his name on this 


occaſion, without expreſſing my eſteem for his character. I 


am not afraid of offending a moſt learned body, and moſt 


jealous of its reputation for that learning, when I ſay he is 


the firſt of his profeſſion. It is a point ſettled by thoſe who 
ſettle every thing elſe; and I muſt add (what I am enabled 
to ſay from my own long and cloſe obſeryation) that there 
is not a man, of any profeſſion, or in any ſituation, of a 


more erect and independent ſpirit; of a more proud honour; 


a more manly mind; a more firm and determined integrity. 
Aſſure yourſelves, that the names of two ſuch men will bear 
a great load of prejudice in the other ſcale, before they can 
be entirely outweighed. 

With this mover, and this ſeconder, agreed the whole 
houſe of commons; the whole houſe of lords; the whole 
bench of biſhops; the king; the miniſtry ; the oppoſition ; 
all the diſtinguiſhed clergy of the eſtabliſhment ; all the 
eminent lights (for they were conſulted). of the diſſenting 
churches. This according voice. of national wiſdom ought 
to be liſtened to with reverence. To ſay that all theſe de- 
ſcriptions of Engliſhmen unanimouſly concurred in a ſcheme 
for introducing the Catholic religion, or that none of them 
underſtood the nature and effects of what they were doing, 

ſo 
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ſo well as a few obſcure clubs of people, whoſe names you 
never heard of, is ſnameleſsly abfard. Surely it is paying a 
miſerable compliment to the religion we proſvſs, to ſuggeſt, 
that every thing eminent in the kingdom is indifferent, or 
even adverſe to that religion, and that its ſecurity is wholly 
abandoned to the zeal of thoſe, who have nothing but their 
zeal to diſtinguiſh them. In weighing this unanimous con- 
currence of whatever the nation has to boaſt of, I hope you 
will recollect, that all theſe concurring parties do by no 
means love one another enough to agree in any point, Which 
was not both evidently, and importantly, right. Us 
To prove this; to prove, that the meaſure was both cleatly 
and materially proper, I will next lay before you (as I pro- 
miſed) the political grounds and reaſons for the repeat of 
that penal ſtatute ; and the motives to its repeal at — par- 
ticular time. We 
Gentlemen, America——When the En gliſh nation ſeemed 
to be dangeroufly, if not irrecoverably divided; when one, 


and that the moſt growing branch, was torn from the pa- 


rent ſtock, and ingrafted on the power of France, a great 
terror fell upon this kingdom. On a ſudden we awakened 
from our dreams of conqueſt, and ſaw ourſelves threatened 
with an immediate invaſion ; which we were, at that time, 
very ill prepared to refift. You remember the cloud that 


gloomed over us all. In that hour of our diſmay, from' the 


bottom of the hiding-places, into which the indiſcriminate 
rigour of our ſtatutes had driven them, came out the body 
of the Roman Catholics. They appeared before the ſteps of 


a tottering throne, with one of the moſt ſober, meaſured, 


ſteady, and dutiful addreſſes, that was ever preſented to the 
crown. It was no holiday ceremony; no anniverſary com- 
pliment of parade and ſnow. It was ſigned by almoſt every 
gentleman of that perſuaſion, of note or property, in Eng- 

8 land. 
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land. At ſuch a criſis, nothing but a decided reſolution to 
ſtand or fall with their country could have dictated ſuch an 
addreſs; the direct tendency of which was to cut off all re- 
treat; and to render them peculiarly obnoxious to an in- 
vader of their own communion. The addreſs ſhewed, what 
long languiſhed to ſee, that all the ſubjects of England had 
caſt off all foreign views and connexions, and that every man 
looked for his relief from every grievance, at . n uy 
of his own natural government. | £ 

It was neceſſary, on our part, that the natural rovettainent 
ſhould ſhew itſelf worthy of that name. It was neceflary, 
at the criſis I ſpeak of, that the ſupreme power of the ftate 
ſhould meet the conciliatory diſpoſitions of the ſubject. To 
delay protection would be to reject allegiance. And Why 
ſhould it be rejected, or even coldly and ſuſpiciouſly received? 
If any independent Catholic ſtate ſhould chooſe to take part 
with this kingdom in a war with France and Spain, that 
bigot (if ſuch a bigot could be found) would be heard with 
little reſpect, who could dream of objecting his religion to 
an ally, whom the nation would not only receive with its 
freeſt thanks, but purchaſe, with the laſt remains of its ex- 
hauſted treaſure. To ſuch an ally we ſhould not dare to 
whiſper a ſingle ſyllable of thoſe baſe and invidious topics, 
upon which, ſome unhappy men would perſuade the ſtate, 
to reject the duty and allegiance of its own members. Is it 
then, becauſe foreigners are in a condition to ſet our malice 
at defiance, that with hem, we are willing to contract en- 
gagements of friendſhip, and to keep them with fidelity and 
honour ; but that, becauſe we conceive, ſome deſcriptions of 
our countrymenare not powerful enough to puniſh our malig- 
nity, we will not permit them to ſupport our common inte- 


reſt 2 Is it on that ground, that our _ is to be kindled by 
| their 
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their offered kindneſs ? Is it on that ground, that they are to 
be ſubjected to penalties, becauſe they are willing, by actual 
merit, to purge themſelves: from imputed crimes?! Leſf by 
an adherence to the cauſe. of their country they ſnhould ac- 
quire a title to fair and equitable treatment, are we reſolved- 
to furniſli them with cauſes of eternal enmitys and rather 
ſupply them with juſt and founded motives; to diſaffection, 
than not to have that diſaffection in exiſtence to juſtify an 
oppreſſion, which, not from policy * een we e 
pre-determined to exereiſe ???: be | 
What ſhadow of reaſon could be * whe at a Fear 
when the moſt Proteſtant part of this Proteſtant empire 
found it for its advantage to unite with the two principal 
Popiſh ſtates, to unite itſelf in the cloſeſt bonds with France 
and Spain, for our deſtruction, | that we ſhould refuſe: to 
unite with our own Catholic countrymen for our own pre- 
ſervation? Ought we, like madmen, to tear off the plaiſters, 
that the lenient hand of prudence had ſpread over the 
wounds and gaſhes, which in our delirium of ambition we 
had given to our own body? No perſon ever reprobated the 
American war more than I did, and do, and ever ſhall. But 
I never will conſent that we ſhould lay additional voluntary 
penalties on ourſelyes, for a fault which carries but too 
much of its own puniſhment in its own nature. For one, I 
was delighted with the propoſal of internal peace. I ac- 
cepted the bleſſing with thankfulneſs and tranſport; I was: 
truly happy, to find one good effect of our civil diſtractions, 
that they had put an end to all religious ſtrife and heart- 
burning in our own bowels. What muſt. be the ſentiments. 
of a man, who would wiſh to perpetuate domeſtic hoſtility, 
when the cauſes of diſpute are at an end; and who, crying 
out for peace with one perh * the nation on the moſt humi- 
riot | 1 liating 
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liating terms, ſhould deny it to thoſe, who offer friendſhi Ip 
without any terms at all? l 46 
But if I was unable to reconcile ſuch a denial to the con- 
tracted principles of local duty, what anſwer could I give to 
the broad claims of general humanity? I confeſs to you 
freely, that the ſufferings and diſtreſſes of the people of 
America in this cruel war, have at times affected me 
more deeply than I can expreſs. I felt every Gazette of tri- 
_ unaph as a blow upon my heart, which has an hundred 
times ſunk and fainted within me at all the 'miſchiefs 
drought upon thoſe who bear the whole brunt of war in the 
heart of their country. Yet the Americans are utter 
ſtrangers to me; a nation, among whom I am not ſure, that 
T have a fingle acquaintance. Was I to ſuffer my mind to 
be ſo unaccountably warped; was I to keep ſuch iniquitous 
weights and meaſures of temper and of reaſon, as to ſympa- 
thiſe with thoſe who are in open rebellion againſt an autho- 
rity which I reſpec, at war with a country which by every 
title ought to be, and is moſt dear to me; arid yet to have no 
feeling at all for the hardſhips and indignities ſuffered by 
men, who, by their very vicinity, are bound up in a nearer 
relation to us; who contribute their ſhare, and more than 
their ſhare, to the common proſperity; who perform the 
common offices of ſocial life, and who obey the laws to the 
full as well as I do? Gentlemen, the danger to the ſtate be- 
ing out of the queſtion (of which, let me tell you, ſtateſmen 
themſelves are apt to have but too exquiſite a' ſenſe) I could 
aſſign no one reaſon of juſtice, policy, or feeling, for not 
. concurring moſt cordially, as moſt cordially I did concur, in 
ſoftening ſome part of that ſhameful ſervitude, under which 
ſeveral of my worthy fellow-citizens were groaning. 
Important effects followed this act of wiſdom. They ap- 


peared at home and abroad, to the great benefit of this Kking- 
dom ; 


A 
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dom; and, let me hope, to the advantage of mankind. at 
large. It betokened union among ourſelves. It ſhewed 
ſoundneſs, even on the part of the perſecuted, which gene- 
rally is the weak ſide of every community. But its moſt ei- 
ſential operation was not in England. The act was imme- 
diately, though very imperfectly, copied in Ireland; and this 
imperfect tranſcript of an imperfect act, this firſt faint ſKetch 
of toleration, which did little more than diſcloſe; a principle, 
and mark out a diſpoſition, completed in a moſt wonderful 
manner the re-union to the ſtate, of all the Catholics of that 
country. It made us, what we ought always to have been, 
one family, one body, one heart and ſoul, againſt the family- 
combination, and all other combinations of our enemies. 
We have indeed obligations to that people, who received 
ſuch ſmall benefits with ſo much gratitude; and for which 
gratitude and attachment to us, I am afraid they have ſuf- 
fered not a little in other places. | 
I dare ſay, you have all heard of the privileges indulged 
to, the Iriſh Catholics reſiding in Spain, You have likewiſe 
heard with what circumſtances of ſeverity they have been 
lately expelled from the ſea-ports of that kingdom; driven 
into the inland cities; and there detained as a ſort of pri- 
ſoners of ſtate. I have good reaſon to believe, that it was 
the zeal to our government and our cauſe, (ſomewhat in- 
diſcreetly expreſſed in one of the addreſſes of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland) which has thus drawn down on their 
heads the indignation of the court of Madrid; to. the in- 
expreflible loſs of ſeveral individuals, and in future, per- 
haps, to the great detriment of the whole of their body, 
Now that our people ſhould be perſecuted, in Spain for 
their attachment to this country, and perſecuted in this 
country for their ſuppoſed enmity to,us, is ſuch a. jarring 
reconciliation of contradictory diſtrefles, is a thing at once 
ſo dreadful and ridiculous, that no malice ſhort of diaboli- 
Vol. II. Rr | cal, 
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cal, would with to continue any human creatures in ſuch a 
ſituation. But honeft men will not forget either their merit 
or their fufferings. There are men, (and many, I truſt, 
there are) who, out of love to their country and their 
kind, would torture their invention to find excuſes for the 
miſtakes of their brethren; and who, to ſtifle diflention, 
would conſtrue, even doubtful appearances, with the utmoſt 
favour : ſuch men will never perſuade themſelves to be in- 
genious and refined in diſcovering diſaffection and treaſon 
in the manifeſt palpable ſigns of ſuffering loyalty. Perſe- 
_ cntion is ſo unnatural to them, that they gladly ſnatch the 

very firſt opportunity of laying aſide all the tricks and de- 
vices of penal politics ; and of returning home, after all their 
irkſome and vexatious wanderings, to our natural family 
manſion, to the grand ſocial principle, that unites all men, 
in all deſcriptions, under the ſhadow of an equal and impar- 
tial juſtice. 

Men of another ſort, I mean the bigoted enemies to li- 
berty, may, perhaps, in their politics, make no account of 
the good or ill affection of the Catholics of England, who 
are but an handful of people (enough to torment, but not 
enough to fear) perhaps not ſo many, of both ſexes and of 
all ages, as fifty thouſand. But, gentlemen, it is poſſible 
you may not know, that the people of that perſuaſion in 
Ireland, amount at leaſt to ſixteen or feventeen hundred 
thouſand fouls. I do not at all exaggerate the number. A 
nation to be perſecuted ! Whilſt we were maſters of the ſea, 
embodied with America, and in alliance with half the 
powers of the continent, we might perhaps, in that remote 
corner of Europe, afford to tyranniſe with impunity. But 
there is a revolution in our affairs, which makes it prudent 
to be juſt. In our late awkward conteſt with Ireland about 


trade, had reli gion been thrown in, to ferment and embitter 
1 | the 
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the maſs of diſcontents, the conſequences might have been 
truly dreadful. But very happily, that cauſe of quarrel was 
previouſly quieted by the wiſdom of the acts I am com- 
mending. K 

Even in England, where 1 admit the danger from the diſ- 
content of that perſuaſion to be leſs than in Ireland; yet 
even here, had we liſtened to the counſels of fanaticiſm and 
folly, we might have wounded ourſelves very deeply; and 
wounded ourſelves in a very tender part. You are appriſed; 
that the Catholics of England .confift moſtly of your beſt 
manufacturers. Had the legiflature choſen, inſtead of re- 
turning their declarations of duty with correſpondent good- 
will, to drive them to deſpair, there 1s a country at their very 
door, to which they would be invited; a country in all re- 
ſpects as good as ours, and with the fineſt cities in the world 
ready built to receive them. And thus the bigotry of a 
free country, and in an enlightened age, would have repeo- 
pled the cities of Flanders, which, in the darkneſs of two 
hundred years ago, had been deſolated by the ſuperſtition of 
a cruel tyrant. Our manufactures were the growth of the 
perſecutions in the Low Countries. What a ſpectacle would 
it be to Europe, to ſee us at this time of day, balancing 
the account of tyranny with thoſe very countries, and by 
our perſecutions, driving back trade and manufacture, as a 
ſort of vagabonds, to their original ſettlement ! But 1 truſt 
we ſhall be ſaved this laſt of diſgraces. 

So far as to the effect of the act on the intereſts'of this 
nation. With regard to the intereſts of mankind at large, I 
am ſure the benefit was very conſiderable. Long before 
this act, indeed, the ſpirit of toleration began to gain 
ground in Europe. In Holland, the third part of the people 
are Catholics; they live at eaſe; and are a ſound part of the 
ſtate, In many parts of Germany, Proteſtants and Papiſts 

Rr2 partake 
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partake: the ſame cities, the ſame councils, and even the 
ſame churches. The unbounded liberality of the king of 
 Pruffia's conduct on this occaſion is known to all the world; 
and it is of a piece with the other grand maxims of his 
reign. The magnanimity of the imperial court, breaking 
through the narrow principles of its predeceſſors, has in- 
dulged its proteſtant ſubjects, not only with property, with 
worſhip, with liberal education; but with honours. and 
truſts, both civil and military. A worthy proteftant gentle- 
man of this country now fills, and fills with credit, an high 
office in the Auſtrian Netherlands. Even the Lutheran 
obſtinacy of Sweden has thawed at length, and opened a 
toleration to all religions. I know myſelf, that in France 
the Proteſtants. begin to be at reſt. The army, which in 
that country is every thing, is open to them; and ſome of 
the military rewards and decorations which the laws deny, 
are ſupplied by others, to make the fervice acceptable and 
honourable. The firſt miniſter of finance in that country, 
is a Proteſtant. Two years war without a tax, is among the 
firſt-fruits of their liberality. Tarniſhe& as the glory of 
this nation is, and as far as it has waded into the ſhades of an 
eclipſe, ſome beams of its former illumination ſtill play upon 
its ſurface ; and what is done in England is ſtill looked to, 
as argument, and as example. It is certainly true, that no 
law of this country ever met with ſuch univerſal applauſe 
abroad, or was ſo likely to produce the perfection of that 
tolerating ſpirit, which, as I obſerved, has been long gain- 
ing ground in Europe; for abroad, it was univerſally 
thought that we had done, what, T am ſorry to ſay, we had 
not; they thought we had granted a full toleration. That 
opinion was however ſo far from hurting the Proteſtant 
cauſe, that I declare, with the moſt ſerious ſolemnity, my 
firm belief, that no one thing done for theſe fifty years 
paſt, 
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paſt, was ſo likely to prove deeply beneficial to our religion 
at large as Sir George Savile's act. In its effects it was, * an 
act for tolerating and protecting Proteſtantiſm throughout 
„Europe:“ and I hope, that thoſe who were taking ſteps 
for the quiet and ſettlement of our Proteſtant brethren in 
other countries, will even yet, rather conſider the ſteady 
equity of the greater and better part of the people of Great 
Britain, than the vanity and violence of a few. 

I perceive, gentlemen, by the manner of all e mey 
that you look with horror on the wicked clamour which 
has been raiſed on this ſtibject; and that inſtead of an apo- 
logy for what was done, you rather demand from me an 
account, why the execution of the ſcheme. of toleration, 
was not made more anſwerable to the large and liberal 
grounds on which it was taken up. The queſtion is natu- 
ral and proper; and I remember that a great and learned 
magiſtrate ®, diſtinguithed for his ſtrong and ſyſtematic un- 
def Randings an and who at that time was a member of the 
houſe of commons, made the ſame objection. to the pro- 
ceeding. The ſtatutes, as they now ſtand, are, without 
doubt, perfectly abſurd. But I beg leave to explain the 
cauſe of this groſs imperfection, in the tolerating plan, as 
well and as ſhortly as J am able. It was univerſally thought, 
that the ſeſſion ought not to paſs over without doing me- 
thing in this buſineſs. To reviſe the whole body of the 
penal ſtatutes was conceived to be an object too big for the 
time. The penal ftatute therefore which was choſen. for 
repeal (choſen to ſhew our diſpoſition to conciliate, not to 
perfect a toleration) was this act of ludicrous cruelty, of 
which I have juſt given you the hiftory. It is an act, 
which, though not by a great deal ſo fierce and bloody as 
ſome of the reſt, was infinitely more ready in the execution. 


* The Chancellour, | 
It 
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It was the act which gave the greateſt encouragement to 
thoſe peſts of ſociety, mercenary informers, and intereſted 
diſturbers of houſhold peace; and it was obſerved with 
truth, that the proſecutions, either carried to conviction or 
compounded, for many years, had been all commenced 
upon that act. It was faid, that whilſt we were delibe- 
rating on a more perfect ſcheme, the ſpirit of the age would 
never come up to the execution of the ſtatutes which re- 
mained; eſpecially as more ſteps, and a co-operation of 
more minds and powers, were required towards a miſ- 
chievous uſe of them, than for the execution of the act to 
be repealed : that it was better to unravel this texture from 
below than from above, beginning with the lateſt, which, 
in general practice, is the ſevereſt evil. It was alledged, 
that this ſlow proceeding would be attended with the ad- 
vantage of a progreſſive experience; and that the people 
would grow reconciled to toleration, when they ſhould find 
by the effects, that juſtice was not ſo irreconcileable an ene- 
my to convenience as they had imagined. 

Theſe, gentlemen, were the reaſons why we left this 
good work in the rude unfiniſhed ſtate, in which good 
works are commonly left, through the tame circumſpection 
with which a timid prudence ſo frequently enervates benefi- 
cence. In doing good, we are generally cold, and languid, 
and ſluggiſh ; and of all things afraid of being too much in 
the right. But the works of malice and injuſtice are quite 


in another ſtyle. They are finiſhed with a bold maſterly 


hand; touched as they are with the ſpirit of thoſe vehement 
paſſions that call forth all our energies whenever we oppreſs 
and perſecute. 

Thus this matter was left for the time, with a full deter- 
mination in parliament, not to ſuffer other and worſe ſtatutes 


to remain for the purpoſe of counteracting the benefits 
propoſed 
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propoſed by the repeal of one penal law.; for nobody then 
dreamed of defending what was done as a benefit on the 
ground of its being no benefit. at all. We were not then 
ripe for ſo mean a ſubterfuge. | 

do not wiſh to go over the horrid ſcene that was after- 
wards acted. Would to God it could be expunged for ever 
from the annals of this country! But ſince it muſt ſubſiſt 


for our ſhame, let it ſubſiſt for our inſtruction. In the year 


1780, there were found in this nation men deladed enough 
(for I give the whole to their deluſion) on pretences of zeal 
and piety, without any ſort of provocation whatſoever, 
real or pretended, to make a deſperate attempt, which would 
have conſumed-all the glory and power of this country in 
the flames of London; and buried all law, order, and reli- 
gion, under the ruins of the metropolis of the Proteſtant 
world. Whether all this miſchief done, or in the direct 
train of doing, Was in their original ſcheme, I cannot ſay; 
I hope it. was not; but this would have been the unavoid- 
able conſequence of their proceedings, had not the flames 
they had lighted up in their fury been n in their 
blood. 

All the time that this horrid ſcene was a ing, or avenging, 
as well as for ſome time before, and ever ſince, the wicked 
inſtigators of this unhappy multitude, guilty, with every 
aggravation, of all their crimes, and ſcreened in a cowardly 
darkneſs from their puniſhment, continued, without inter- 
ruption, pity, or remorſe, to blow up the blind rage of the 


populace, with a continued blaſt of peſtilential libels, which 


infected and poiſoned the very air we breathed in. 

The main drift of all the hbels, and all the riots, was, to 
force parliament. (to perſuade us was hopeleſs) into an act 
of national perfidy, which has no example. For, gentle- 


men, it is proper you ſhould all know what infamy we 
eſcaped 
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eſeaped by refuſing that repeal, for a refuſal of which, it 
ſeems, I, among others, ſtand ſomewhere or other accuſed. 
When we took away, onthe motives which I had, the honour 
of ſtating to you, a few of the innumerable penalties upon an 
oppreſſed and injured people, the relief was not abſolute, but 
given on a ſtipulation and compact between them and us; 
for we bound down the Roman Catholics with the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths, to bear true allegiance to this government; to ab- 
jure all fort of temporal power in any other; and to re- 


nounce, under the ſame ſolemn obligations, the doctrines. 


of ſyſtematic , perfidy, with which they ſtood (I ,conceive 
very unjuſtly). charged. Now our modeſt petitioners came 
up to us, moſt humbly praying nothing more, than that 
we ſhould break our faith without any one cauſe. what- 
ſoever of forfeiture aſſigned; and when the ſubjects of this 
kingdom had, on their part, fully performed their engage- 
ment, we ſhould refuſe, on our part, the benefit we had 
ſtipulated on the performance of thoſe very conditions that 
were preſcribed by our own authority, and taken on the 
ſanction of our public faith—That is to ſay, when we had 
inveigled them with fair promiſes within our door, we 
were to ſhut it on them; and, adding mockery to outrage 
—to tell them, © Now we have got you fait--—your con- 
& ſciences are bound to a power reſolved on your deſtruc- 
& tion. We have made you ſwear, that your religion ob- 
c liges you to keep your faith: fools as you are! we, will 
& now let you fee, that our religion enjoins us to keep no 
& faith with you.” They who would adviſedly call upon 
us to do ſuch things, muſt certainly have thought. us not 
only a convention of treacherous tyrants, but a gang of the 
loweſt and dirtieſt wretches that ever diſgraced humanity. 


Had we done this, we ſhould have indeed proved, that there 


were ſomé in the world whom no faith could bind; and we 
ſhould 
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ſhould have convi/Zed ourſelves of that odious principle of 
which Papiſts' ftood accuſed by thoſe very ſavages, who 
wiſhed _ on n. aum to > gong them over to THEE 
fury. 335 

In 1 dudactous tumult, OR our very name and chi 
racter, as gentlemen, was to be cancelled for ever along with 
the faith and honour of the nation, I, who had exerted my- 
ſelf very little on the quiet paſſing of the bill, thought it 
neceſſary then to come forward. I was not alone; but 
though ſome diſtinguiſhed members on all ſides, and parti- 
cularly on ours, added much to their high reputation by the 
part they took on that day, (a part which will be remember- 
ed as long as honour, ſpirit, and eloquence have eſtimation 
in the world) I may and will value myſelf ſo far, that yield- 
ing in abilities to many, I yielded in zeal to none. With, 
warmth, and with vigour, and animated with a juſt and na- 
tural indignation, I called forth every faculty that 1 poſſeſſed, 
and I directed it in every way which I could poſſibly employ 
it. Ilaboured night and day. I laboured in parliament: I 
laboured out of parliament. If therefore the reſolution of 
the houſe of commons, refuſing to commit this act of un- 
matched turpitude, be a crime, I am guilty among the fore- 
moſt, But indeed, whatever the faults of that houſe may 
have been, no one member was found hardy enough to pro- 
poſe ſo infamous a thing; and on full debate we paſſed the 
reſolution againſt the petitions with as much unanimity, as 
we had formerly paſſed the law of which theſe petitions de- 
manded the repeal. 

There was a circumſtance (juſtice will not ſuffer me to 
Paſs it over) which, if any thing could enforce the reaſons I 
have given, would fully juſtify the act of relief, and render 
a repeal, or any thing like a repeal, unnatural, impoſſible. 
It was the behaviour of the perſecuted Roman Catholics un- 
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der the acts of violence and brutal inſolence, which they 
ſuffered. I fuppoſe there are not in London leſs than four 
or five thouſand of that perſuaſion from my country, who 
do a great deal of the moſt laborious works in the metropa- 
lis; and they chiefly inhabit thoſe quarters, which were the 
principal theatre of the fury of the bigotted multitude. 
They are known to be men of ſtrong arms, and quick feel- 
ings, and more remarkable for a determined reſolution, than 
clear ideas, or much foreſtght. But though provoked by 
every thing that can ſtir the blood of men, their houſes and 
chapels in flames, and with the moſt atrocious profanations 
of every thing which they hold ſacred before their eyes, not 
a hand was moved to retaliate, or even to defend. Had a 
conflict once begun, the rage of their perſecutors would 
have redoubled. Thus fury encreaſing by the reverberation 
of outrages, houſe being fired for houſe, and church for 
chapel, I am convinced, that no power under heaven could 
have prevented a general conflagration; and at this day 
London would have been a tale. But I am well informed, 
and the thing ſpeaks it, that their clergy exerted their whole 
influence to keep their people in ſuch a ſtate of forbearance 
and quiet, as, when I look back, fills me with aſtoniſhment; 
but not with aſtoniſhment only. Their merits on that oc- 
caſion ought not to be forgotten; nor will they, When Eng- 
liſhmen come to recollect themſelves. I am ſure it were far 
more proper to have called them forth, and given them the 
thanks of both houſes of parliament, than to have ſuffered 
thoſe worthy clergymen, and excellent citizens, to be hunted 
into holes and corners, whilſt we are making low-minded 
inquiſitions into the number of their people; as if a tolerat- 
ing principle was never to prevail, unleſs we were very ſure 
that only a few could poſſibly take advantage of it. But in- 
deed: we are not yet well recovered of our fright. Our rea- 

9 | ſon, 
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fon, I truſt, will return with our ſecurity ; and this man 
nate temper will paſs over like a cloud. | 
Gentlemen, I have now laid before you a few of the rea- 
fons for taking away the penalties of the act 1699, and for 
refuſing to eſtabliſh them on the riotous requiſition of 1780. 
Becauſe I would not ſuffer any thing which may be for your 
ſatisfaction to eſcape, permit me juſt to touch on the objec- 
tions urged againſt our act and our reſolves, and intended as 
a juſtification of the violence offered to both houſes. © Par- 
“ lament,” they aſſert, . was too haſty, and they ought, in 
« ſo effential and alarming a change, to have proceeded 
« with a far greater degree of deliberation.” The direct 
contrary. Parliament was too flow. They took fourſcore 
years to deliberate on the repeal of an act which ought not 
to have ſurvived a ſecond ſeſſion. When at length, after a 
procraſtination of near a century, the buſineſs was taken up, 
it proceeded in the moſt public manner, by the ordinary 
ſtages, and as ſlowly as a law ſo evidently right as to be re- 
ſiſted by none, would naturally advance. Had it been read 
three times in one day, we ſhould have ſhewn only a be- 
coming readineſs to recogniſe by protection the undoubted 
dutiful behaviour of thoſe whom we had but too long pu- 
niſhed for offences of preſumption or conjecture. But for 
what end was that bill to linger beyond the uſual period of 
an unoppoſed meaſure ? Was it to be delayed until a rabble 
in Edinburgh ſhould dictate to the church of England what 
meaſure of perſecution was fitting for her ſafety? Was it to 
be adjourned until a fanatical force could be collected in 
London, ſufficient to frighten us out of all our ideas of po- 
licy and juftice? Were we to wait for the profound lectures 
on the reaſon of ſtate, eccleſiaſtical and political, which the 
Proteſtant aſſociation have ſince condeſcended to read to us? 


Or were we, ſeven hundred peers and commoners, the only 
Sſ2 perſons 
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perſons ignorant of the ribbald invectives which occupy the 
place of argument in thoſe remonſtrances, which every man 
of common obſervation had heard a thouſand times over, 
and a thouſand times over had deſpiſed ? All men had before 


heard what they have to ſay; and all men at this day know 


what they dare to do; and ] truſt, all honeſt men are u 
influenced by the one, and by the other. 

But they tell us, that thoſe our e whoſe 

chains we have a little relaxed, are enemies to liberty and 
our free conſtitution.— Not enemies, I preſume, to their 
own liberty. And as to the conſtitution, until we give them 
ſome ſhare in it, I do not know on what pretence we can 
examine into their opinions about a buſineſs in which they 
have no intereſt or concern. But after all, are we equally 
ſure, that they are adverſe to our conſtitution, as that our 
ſtatutes are hoſtile and deſtructive to them? For my part, I 
have reaſon to believe, their opinions and inclinations in 
that reſpect are various, exactly like thoſe of other men : 
and if they lean more to the crown than I, and than many 
of you think we ought, we muſt remember, that he who 
aims at another's life, is not to be ſurpriſed if he flies into 
any ſanctuary that will receive him. The tenderneſs of the 
executive power 1s the natural aſylum of thoſe upon whom 
the laws have declared war; and to complain that men are 
inclined to favour the means of their own ſafety, is ſo ab- 
ſurd, that one forgets the injuſtice in the ridicule, 

I mult fairly tell you, that ſo far as my principles are con- 
cerned, (principles, that I hope will only depart with my 
laſt breath) that I have no idea of a liberty unconnected 
with honeſty and juſtice. Nor do I believe, that any good 
conſtitutions of government or of freedom, can find it ne- 
ceflary for their ſecurity to doom any part of the people to 
a permanent flayery. Such a conſtitution of freedom, if 

a ſuch 
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ſuch can be, is in effect no more than another name for the 
tyranny of the ſtrongeſt faction; and factions in republics 
have been, and are, full as capable as monarchs, of the 
moſt cruel oppreſſion and injuſtice. It is but too true, that 
the love, and even the very idea, of genuine liberty, is 
extremely rare. It is but too true, that there are many, 
whoſe whole ſcheme of freedom, is made up of pride, per- 
verſeneſs, and inſolence. They feel themſelves in a ſtate of 
thraldom, they imagine that their ſouls are cooped and cab- 
bined in, unleſs they have ſome man, or ſome body of men, 
dependent on their mercy. This deſire of having ſome one 
below them, deſcends to thoſe who are the very loweſt of 
all, - and a Proteſtant cobler, debaſed by his poverty, but 
exalted by his ſhare of the ruling church, feels a pride in 
knowing it is by his generoſity alone, that the peer, whoſe 
footman's inſtep he meaſures, is able to keep his chaplain 
from a jail. This diſpoſition is the true ſource of the paſ- 
ſion, which many men in very humble life, have taken to 
the American war. Our ſabjects in America; our colonies; 
our dependants. This luſt of party-power, is the liberty 
they hunger and thirſt for; and this Syren ſong of ambition, 
has charmed ears, that one would have thought were never 
organiſed to that ſort of muſic. 

This way, of pro/cribing tbe citizens by denominations and 
general deſcriptions, dignified by the name of reaſon of ſtate, 
and ſecurity for conſtitutions and commonwealths, is no- 
thing better at bottom, than the miſerable invention of an 
ungenerous ambition, which would fain hold the ſacred 
truſt of power, without any of the virtues or any of the 
energies, that give a title to it; a receipt of policy, made up 
of a deteſtable compound of malice, cowardice, and ſloth: 
They would govern men againſt their will; but in that go- 
vernment they would be diſcharged from the exerciſe of 


vigilance, 
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vigilance, ' providence, and fortitude ; and therefore, that 
they may ſleep on their watch, they conſent to take ſome 
one diviſion of the ſociety into partnerſhip of the tyranny 
over the reſt. But let government, in what form it may 
be, comprehend the whole in its juſtice, and reſtrain the 
ſuſpicious by its vigilance; let it keep watch and ward; let 
it diſcover by its ſagacity, and puniſh by its firmneſs, all 
delinquency againſt its power, whenever delinquency exiſts 
in the overt acts; and then it will be as ſafe as ever God 
and nature intended it ſhould be. Crimes are the acts of 
individuals, and not of denominations; and therefore arbi- 
trarily to claſs men under general deſcriptions, in order to 
proſcribe and puniſh them in the lamp for a preſumed de- 
linquency, of which perhaps but a part, perhaps none at 
all, are guilty, is indeed a compendious method, and ſaves a 
world of trouble about proof; but ſuch a method inſtead of 
being law, is an act of unnatural rebellion againſt the legal 
dominion of reaſon and juſtice ; and this vice, in any con- 
ſtitution that entertains it, at one time or other will certainly 
bring on its ruin. 

We are told that this is not a religious perſecution, and 
its abettors are loud in diſclaiming all ſeverities on account 
of conſcience. Very fine indeed! then let it be ſo; they 
are not perſecutors; they are only tyrants. With all my 
heart. I am perfectly indifferent concerning the pretexts 
upon which we torment one another; or whether it be for 
the conſtitution of the church of England, or for the conſti- 
tution of the ſtate of England, that people chooſe to make 
their fellow- creatures wretched, When we were ſent into 
a -place of authority, you that ſent us had yourſelves but 


one commiſſion to give. You could give us none to wrong 


or oppreſs, or even to ſuffer any kind of oppreſſion or 


wrong, on any grounds whatſoever; not on political, as in 
the 
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the affairs of America; not on commercial, as in thoſe of Ire- 
land; not in civil, as in the laws for debt; not in religious, as 
in the ſtatutes againſt Proteſtant or Catholic difſ-nters.. The 
diverſified but connected fabric of univerſal juſtice, is well 
cramped and bolted together in all its parts; and depend 
upon it, I never have employed, and I never ſhall employ, 
any engine of power which may come into my hands, to 
wrench it aſunder. All ſhall ſtand, if I can help it, and all 
ſhall ſtand connected. After all, to complete this work, 
much remains to be done; much in the Eaſt, much in the 
Weſt. But great as the work is, if our will be ready, our 

powers are not deficient. en 
Since you have ſuffered me to , trouble you fo much on 
this ſubject, permit me, gentlemen, to detain. you a little 
longer. I am indeed moſt ſolicitous to give you perfect ſa- 
tis faction. I find there are fome of a better and ſofter na- 
ture than the perſons with whom I have ſuppoſed myſelf in 
debate, who neither think ill of the act of relief, nor by any 
means defire the repeal, not accuſing but lamenting what was 
done, on account of the conſequences, have frequently ex- 
preſſed their with, that the late act had never been made. 
Some of this deſcription, and perſons of worth, I have met 
with in this city. They conceive; that the prejudices, what- 
ever they might be, of a large part of the people, ought not 
to have been ſhocked; that their opinions ought to have 
been previouſly taken, and much attended to; and that 
thereby the inte W * en ee . Pre- 
vented. | . . a U. 11 (RS. 1 
I confeſs, my notions; are widely: aifferent; ; be 7 1 never 
was leſs ſorry for any action of my life. I like the bill the 
better, on account of the events of all kinds that followed it. 
It relieved the real ſufferers; it ſtrengthened the ſtate; and, 
by the diſorders that enſued, we had clear evidence, that 
there 
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there lurked a temper ſomewhere, which ought not to be 
foſtered by the laws. No ill conſequences whatever could 
be attributed to the act itſelf. We knew before hand, or we 
were poorly inſtructed, that toleration is odious to the intole- 
rant; freedom to oppreſſors; property to robbers; and all 
kinds and degrees of proſperity to the envious, We knew, 
that all theſe kinds of men would gladly gratify their evil 
diſpoſitions under the ſanction of law and religion, if they 
could: if they could not, yet, to make way to their objects, 
they would do their utmoſt to ſubvert all religion and all law. 
This we certainly knew. But knowing this, is there any 
reaſon, becauſe thieves break in and ſteal, and thus bring 
detriment to you, and draw ruin on themſelves, that I am to 
be ſorry that you are in poſſeſſion of ſhops, and of ware- 
houſes, and of wholeſome laws to protect them? Are you to 
build no houſes, becauſe deſperate men may pull them down 
upon their own heads? Or, if a malignant wretch will cut 
his own throat, becauſe he ſees you give alms to the neceſ- 
fitous and deſerving ; ſhall his deſtruction be attributed to 
your charity, and not to his own deplorable madneſs? If 
we repent of our good actions, what, I pray you, 1s left for 
our faults and follies ? It is not the beneficence of the laws, 
it is the unnatural temper which beneficence can fret and 
ſour, that is to be lamented. It is this temper which, by all 
rational means, ought to be ſweetened and corrected. If fro- 
ward men ſhould refuſe this cure, can. they vitiate any thing 
but themſelves? Does evil ſo react upon good, as not only to 
retard its motion, but to change its nature? If it can ſo ope- 
rate, then good men will always bein the power of the bad; 
and virtue, by a dreadful reverſe of order, muſt lie under 
perpetual ſubjection and bondage to vice. 
As to the opinion of the people, which ſome think, in 


ſuch caſes, is to be implicitly obeyed; near two years tran- 
4 | quillity, 
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caitlity, which followed the act, and its inſtant imitation in 
Ireland, proved abundantly, that the late horrible ſpirit was, 
in a great meaſure, the effect of inſidious art, and perverſe 
induſtry, and groſs miſrepreſentation. | But ſuppoſe that the 
diſlike had been much more deliberate; and much more ge- 
neral than I am perſuaded it was—When we know, that the 
0 inions of even the greateſt multitudes, are the ſtandard of 
rectitude, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to make thofe opi- 
nions the maſters of my conſcience. 'But if it may be 
doubted whether Omnipotence itſelf is competent to alter 
the eſſential conſtitution of right and wrong; fure I am, that 
ſuch things, as they and I, are poſſeſſed of no ſuch power. 
No man carries further than do the policy of making go- 
vernment pleaſing to the people. But the wideſt range of 
this politic complaiſance i is confined within the limits of juſ- 
tice. I would not only confult the intereſt of the people, 
but I would chearfully 'gratify their humours. We are all 
a ſort of children, that muſt be ſoothed and managed. I 
think I am not auſtere or formal in my nature. I would 
bear, I would even myſelf play ray part in, any innocent 
buffooneries, to divert them. But I never will act the tyrant 
for their amuſement. If they will mix malice in their 
ſports, I ſhall never conſent to throw them any living, ſenti- 
ent, creature whatſoever, no not ſo much as a nung, to tor- 
ment. 

4 But if 1 profeſs all this impolitic ſtubbornneſs, I FTA 
bs chance never to be elected into Parliament,” It is cer- 
tainly not pleaſing to be put out of the public ſervice. But 
I wiſh to be a member of parliament, to have my mare of 
doing good, and reſiſting evil. It would therefore be abſurd 
to renounce my objects, in order to obtain my ſeat. I de- 
ceive myſelf indeed moſt &roſsly, if I had not much rather 
paſs the remainder of my life hidden in the receſſes of the 
Vol. II. 1 deepeſt 
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deepeſt obſcurity, feeding my mind even with the viſions 
and - imaginations of ſuch things, than to be placed on the 
moſt {plendid throne of the univerſe, tantalized with a de- 
Rial of the practice of all which can make the greateſt ſitua- 
tion any other than. the greateſt curſe. Gentlemen, I have 
had my day. I can never ſufficiently expreſs my gratitude 
to you, for having ſet me in a place, wherein I could lend the 
lighteſt help to great and laudable deſigns. If I have had 
my ſhare, in any meaſure giving quiet to private property, 
and private conſcience ;' if by my vote I have aided in ſe- 
curing to families the beſt poſſeſſion, peace; if I have joined 
in reconciling kings to their ſubjects, and ſubjects to their 
prince; if I have affiſted to looſen the foreign holdings of 
the citizen, and taught him to look for his protection to the 
laws of his country, and for his comfort to the goodwill of 
His -countrymen;—if-I have thus taken my part with the 
beſt of men in the beſt of their actions, I can ſhut the 
book ;—I might wiſh to read a page or two more but this 
is enough for my meaſure.—I have not lived in vain. 

And now, Gentlemen, on this ſerious day, when I come, 
as it were, to make up my account with you, let me take to 
myſelf ſome degree of honeſt pride on the nature of the 
charges that are againſt me. I do not here ſtand before you 
accuſed of venality, or of neglect of duty. It is not ſaid, 
that, in the long period of my ſervice, I have, in a fingle 
inſtance, ſacrificed the {lighteſt of your intereſts to my am- 
bition, or to my fortune. It is not alledged, that to gratify 
any anger, or revenge of my own, or of my party, I have 
Had a ſhare in wronging or oppreſling any deſcription of 
men, or any one man in any deſcription. No! the charges 
againſt me, are all of one kind, that I have puſhed the prin- 
ciples of general juſtice and benevolence too far; further 
than a cautious policy would warrant; and further than the 

2 opinions 
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opinions of many would go along with me. In every-acci- 
dent which may happen through life, in pain, in ſorrow; in 
depreflion, and diſtreſs—I will call to mind this en N 
and be comforted. 

Gentlemen, I ſubmit the whole to your an. Mr. 
Mayor, I thank you for the trouble you have taken on this 
occaſion. In your ftate of health, it is particularly obliging. 
If this company ſhould think it adviſeable for me to with- 
draw, I ſhall reſpectfully retire; if you think otherwiſe, I 
ſhall go directly to the Council-houſe and to the Change, 
and without a moment's delay, begin my canvaſs. 


Briſtol, Sept. 6, 1780. 


AT a great and reſpectable meeting of the friends of 
EDMUND BURKE, Eſq. held at the Guildhall 


this day ; 
The Right Worſhipful the Mayor in the Chair ; 


Reſolved, That Mr. Burke, as a repreſentative for this 
city, has done all pofſible honour to himſelf as a ſenator and 
a man, and that we do heartily and honeſtly approve of his 
conduct, as the reſult of an enlightened loyalty to his ſove- 
reign; a warm and zealous love to his country, through its 
widely-extended empire; a jealous and watchful care of the 
liberties of his fellow-ſubjects; an enlarged and liberal un- 
derſtanding of our commercial intereſt ; a humane attention 
to the circumſtances of even the loweſt ranks of the com- 
munity; and a truly wiſe, politic, and tolerant ſpirit, in 
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ſupporting the national church, with a reaſonable indul- 
gence to all who diſſent from it; and we with to expreſs the 
moſt marked abhorrence. of the baſe arts which have been 
employed, without regard to truth and reaſon, to miſrepre- 
ſent his eminent ſervices to his country. 

-. Reſolved, That this reſolution be copied out, and ſigned 
by the chairman, and be by him preſented to Mr. Burke, as 
the fulleſt expreſſion of the reſpectful and grateful ſenſe we 
entertain of his merits and ſervices, public and private, to the 
citizens of Briſtol, as a man and a repreſentative. 

Reſolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to 
the right worſhipful the Mayor, who ſo ably and worthily 
preſided in this meeting. 

Reſolved, That it is the earneſt requeſt of this meeting to 
Mr. Burke, that he ſhould again offer himſelf a candidate to 
repreſent this city in parliament ; aſſuring him of that full 
and ſtrenuous ſupport which is due to the merits of ſo ex- 
cellent a repreſentative. 


This buſineſs being over, Mr. Burke went to the Ex- 
change, and offered himſelf as a candidate in the uſual man- 
ner. He was accompanied to the Council-houſe, and from 
thence to the Exchange, by a large body of moſt reſpectable 
gentlemen, amongſt whom were the following members of 
the corporation, viz. Mr. Mayor, Mr. Alderman Smith, Mr. 
Alderman Deane, Mr. Alderman Gordon, William Weare, 
Samuel Munckley, John Merlott, John Crofts, Levy Ames, 
John Fiſher Weare, Benjamin Loſcombe, Philip Protheroe, 
Samuel Span, Joſeph dN Rickard Bright, and John 
Noble, Eſquires. 
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On the xit of DECEMBER, 1783, 
UPON 


THE QUESTION FOR THE SPEAKER's 
LEAVING THE CHAIR, 


IN ORDER FOR THE HOUSE TO RESOLVE ITSELF 
INTO A COMMITTEE 


MR. FOXs EAST-INDIA BILL. | 


(37) 
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MR. SPEAKER, 


THANK you for pointing to me. I really wiſhed much 

to engage your attention in an early ſtage of the debate. 
I have been long very deeply, though perhaps ineffectually, 
engaged in the preliminary enquiries, which have continued 
without intermiſſion for ſome years. Though I have felt, 
with ſome degree of ſenſibility, the natural and inevitable 
impreſſions of the ſeveral matters of fact, as they have been 
ſucceſſively diſcloſed, I have not at any time attempted to- 
trouble you on the merits of the ſubject ; and very little on 
any of the points which incidentally aroſe in the courſe of 
our proceedings. But I ſhould be ſorry to be found totally 
ſilent upon this day. Our enquiries are now come to their 
final ifſue :—It is now to be determined whether the three 
years of laborious parliamentary reſearch, whether the 
twenty years of patient Indian ſuffering, are to produce a 
ſubſtantial reform in our eaſtern adminiſtration; or whether 
our knowledge of the grievances has abated our zeal for the 
correction of them, and our very enquiry into the evil was 
only a pretext to elude the remedy which is demanded from 
us by humanity, by juſtice, and by every principle of true 
policy. Depend upon it, this buſineſs cannot be indifferent 
to our fame, It will turn out a matter of great diſgrace 
or great glory to the whole Britiſh nation. We are 
on a conſpicuous ſtage, and the world marks our de- 
meanour. 1 
I am 
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am therefore a little concerned to perceive the ſpirit and 
temper in which the debate has been all along purſued, 


upon one ſide of the houſe. The declamation of the gen- 


tlemen who oppoſe the bill has been abundant and vehe- 
ment; but they have been reſerved and even ſilent about 
the fitneſs or unfitneſs of the plan to attain the direct object 
it has in view. By ſome gentlemen it is taken up (by way 
of exerciſe I preſume) as a point of law on a queſtion of pri- 
vate property, and corporate franchiſe ; by others it is re- 
garded as the petty intrigue of a faction at court, and argued 
merely as it tends to ſet this man a little higher, or that a 
little lower in ſituation and power. All the void has been 


filled up with invectives againſt coalition; with alluſions to 


the lofs of America; with the activity and inactivity of mi- 
niſters. The total filence of theſe gentlemen concerning 


the intereft and well-being of the people of India, and con- 


cerning the intereſt which this nation has in the commerce 
and revenues of that country, is a ſtrong indication of the 
value which they fet upon thefe objects. 

It has been a little painful to me to obſerve the intruſion 
into this important debate of fuch company as quo warranto, 
and mandamus, and certiorari; as if we were on a trial about 
mayors and aldermen, and capital burgeſſes; or engaged in 
a ſuit concerning the borough of Penryn, or Saltaſh, or St. 
Ives, or St. Mawes. Gentlemen have argued with as mucte 
heat and paſſion, as if the firſt things in the world were at 
ſtake; and their topics are ſuch, as belong only to matter of 
the loweſt and meaneſt litigation. It is not right, it is not 
worthy of us, in this manner to depreciate the value, to: 
degrade the majeſty of this grave deliberation of policy and 
empire. | 

For my part, I have thought myſelf bound, when a mat- 


ter of this extraordinary weight came before me, not to: 


I conſider 
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conſider (as ſome gentlemen are ſo fond of doing) whether 
the bill originated from a ſecretary of ſtate for the home de- 
partment, or from a ſecretary for the foreign; from a mi- 
niſter of influence or a miniſter of the people; from Jacob 
or from Eſau*, I aſked myſelf, and I aſked myſelf nothing 
elſe, what part it was fit for a member of parliament, who 
has ſupplied a mediocrity of talents by the extreme of dili- 
gence, and who has thought himſelf obliged, by the reſearch 
of years, to wind himſelf into the inmoſt recefles and laby- 
rinths of the Indian detail, what part, I ſay, it became ſuch 
a member of parliament to take, when a miniſter of ſtate, in 
conformity to a recommendation from the throne, has 
brought before us a ſyſtem for the better government of the 
territory and commerce of the Eaſt. In this light, and in 
this only, I will trouble you with my ſentiments, 
| It is not only agreed but demanded, by the right honour- 
able gentleman+t, and by thoſe who act with him, that a 
zhole ſyſtem ought to be produced; that it ought not to be 
an half meaſure; that it ought to be no palliative; but a le- 
giſlative proviſion, vigorous, ſubſtantial, and effective.—I 
believe that no man who underſtands the ſubject can doubt 
for a moment, that thoſe muſt be the conditions of any 
thing deſerving the name of a reform in the Indian govern- 
ment; that any thing ſhort of them would not only be de- 
luſive, but, in this matter which admits no medium, noxious 
in the extreme. 

To all the conditions proposed by his adverſaries the 
mover of the bill perfectly agrees; and on his performance 
of them he reſts his cauſe. On the other hand, not the 
leaſt objection has been taken, with regard to the efficiency, 
the vigour, or the completeneſs of the ſcheme. I am there- 
fore warranted to aſſume, as a thing admitted, that the bills 


An alluſion made by Mr, Powis. + Mr, Pitt. 
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| accompliſh What both ſides of the houſe demand as eſſential. 
> The end is completely anſwered, ſo: far as the direct and 
immediate object 1s concerned. | 

| Kut though there are no direct, yet there are various 'col- 
lateral objections made; objections from the effects, which 
this plan of reform for Indian adminiſtration may have on 

the privileges of great public bodies in England; from its 
probable influence on the conſtitutional rights, or on the 
freedom, and integrity of the ſeveral branches of the legiſla- 
ture. 

Before I anſwer theſe objections I rat beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that if we are not able to contrive ſome method of go- 
verning India ell, which will not of neceſſity become the 
means of governing Great Britain 1% a ground is laid for 
their eternal ſeparation; but none for ſacrificing the people 
of that country to our conſtitution. I am however far from 
being, perſuaded that any ſuch incompatibility of intereſt 
does at all exiſt. On the contrary I am certain that every 
means, effectual to preſerve India from oppreſſion, is a guard 
to preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution from its worſt corruption. 
To ſhew this, I will conſider the objections, which I think 
are four. 

iſt. That the bill is an attack on the chartered rights of 

men. 

2dly. That it increaſes the influence of the crown. 

zZaͤly. That it does 707 increaſe, but diminiſhes, the influ- 

ence of the crown, in order to promote the intereſts of 
certain miniſters and their party. 
Athly. That it deeply affects the national credit. 

As to the firſt of theſe objections; I muſt obſerve that 
the phraſe of « the chartered rights of men,“ is full of af- 
fectation; and very unuſual in the diſcuſſion of privileges 

conferred by charters of the preſent 9 But it is 
not 
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not difficult to diſcover what end that ambiguous mode of 
expreſſion, ſo often reiterated, is meant to anſwer. 2 
The rights of men, that is to ſay, the natural Agbts of 
mankind, are indeed ſacred things; and if any public mea- 
ſure is proved miſchievouſly to affect them, the ohjection 
bought to be fatal to that meaſure, even if no charter at all 
could be ſet up againſt it. If theſe natural rights are fur- 
ther affirmed and declared by expreſs covenants, if they are 
clearly defined and ſecured againſt chicane, againſt power, 
and authority, by written inſtruments and poſitive engage- 
ments, they are in a ſtill better condition: they partake not 
only of the ſanctity of the object ſo ſecured, but of that ſo- 
lemn public faith itſelf, which ſecures an object of ſuch im- 
portance. Indeed this formal recognition, by the ſovereign 
power, of an original right in the ſubject, can never be ſub- 
verted, but by rooting up the holding radical principles of 
government, and even of ſociety itſelf. The charters, which 
we call by diſtinction great, are public inſtruments of this 
nature; I mean the charters of king John and king Henry 
the third. The things ſecured by theſe inſtruments may, 
without any deceitful emer rn (od 0 very _ called the 
chartered rigbis of men. 

Theſe chattert have made the very name of a chürter dear 
to the heart of every Engliſhman — But, Sir, there may 
be, and there are charters, not only different in nature, but 
formed on principles the very rever/e of thoſe of the great 
charter. Of this kind is the charter of the Eaſt India com- 
pany. Magna charta is a charter to reſtrain power, and to 
deſtroy monopoly. The Eaſt India charter is a charter to 
eſtabliſh monopoly, and'to create power. Political power 
and commercial monopoly are not the rights of men; and 
the rights to them derived from charters, it is fallacious and 
fophiſtical to call “the chartered rights of men.” Theſe 

Uusz chartered 
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chartered rights, (to ſpeak of ſuch charters and of their ef- 
fects in terms of the greateſt poſſible moderation) do at leaſt 
fuſpend the natural rights of mankind at large ; and in their 
very frame and conſtitution are liable to fall into a direct 
violation of them. 

It is a charter of this latter deſcription (that is to ſay a 
charter of power and monopoly) which is affected by the 
bill before you. The bill, Sir, does, without queſtion, affect 
it; it does affect it eſſentially and ſubſtantially. But having 
ſtated to you of what deſcription the chartered rights are 
which this bill touches, I feel no difficulty at all in acknow- 
ledging the exiſtence of thoſe chartered rights, in their ful- 
leſt extent. They belong to the company in the ſureſt man- 
ner; and they are ſecured to that body by every ſort of pub- 
lic ſanction. They are ſtamped by the faith of the king; 
they are ſtamped by the faith of parliament ; they have been 
bought for money, for money honeſtly and fairly paid; they 
have been bought for valuable conſideration, over and over 
again. 

I therefore freely admit 4 to 5 Eaſt India company their 
claim to exclude their fellow- ſubjects from the commerce 

of half the globe. I admit their claim to adminiſter an an- 
nual territorial revenue of ſeven millions ſterling; to com- 
mand an army of ſixty thouſand men; and to diſpoſe, (un- 
der the controul of a ſovereign pen diſcretion, and with 
the due obſervance of the natural and local law) of the lives 
and fortunes of thirty millions of their fellow- creatures. 
All this they poſſeſs by charter and by acts of parliament, 
(in my opinion) without a ſhadow of controverſy. 

Thoſe who carry the rights and claims of the company the 
furtheſt do not contend for more than this; and all this 1 
freely grant. But granting all this, they muſt grant to me 


in my turn, that all political power which is ſet over men, 
6 TT and 
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and that all privilege claimed or exerciſed in excluſion of 
them, being wholly artificial, and for ſo much, a derogation 
from the natural equality of mankind at large, ought to be 
ſome way or other exerciſed ultimately for their benefit. - 
If this is true with regard to every ſpecies of political do- 
minion, and every deſcription of commercial privilege, none 
of which can be original ſelf-derived rights, or grants for the 
mere private benefit of the holders, then ſuch; rights, on pri- 
vileges, or whatever elſe you chooſe to call them, are all in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe a truſi; and it is of the very eſſence of 
every truſt to be rendered accountable; and even totally to 
ceaſe, when it ſubſtantially varies from the Purpoſes for. 
which alone it could have a lawful exiſtence. 322 Hl 
This I conceive, Sir, to be true of truſts of power veſted in 
the higheſt hands, and of ſuch as ſeem to hold of no human 
creature. But about the application of this principle to ſubs; 
ordinate derivative truſts, I do not ſee how a controverſy can 
be maintained. To whom then would I make the Eaſt In- 
dia company accountable? Why, to parliament to be ſure; 
to parliament, from whom their truſt was derived; to parlia- 
ment, which alone is capable of comprehending the magni- 
tude of its object, and its abuſe; and alone capable of an ef- 
fectual legiſlative remedy. The very charter, which is held 
out to exclude parliament from correcting malverſation with. 
regard to the high truſt veſted in the company, is the very: 
thing which at once gives a title and impoſes a duty on us 
to interfere with effect, wherever power and authority ori- 
ginating from ourſelves are perverted from their purpoſes, 

and become inſtruments of wrong and violence. (ft 0 
If parliament, Sir, had nothing to do with this charter, 
we might have ſome ſort of Epicurean excuſe to ſtand aloof,. 
indifferent ſpectators of what paſſes in the company's name 
in India and in London. But if we are the-very cauſe of 
| the 
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the evil, we are in a ſpecial manner engaged to the redreſs; 
and for us paſſively to bear with oppreſſions committed 
under the ſanction of our own authority, is in truth and 
reaſon for this houſe to be an active accomplice in the 
abuſe. 

That the power notoriouſly, groſsly, abuſed has been 
bought from us is very certain. But this circumſtance, 
which is urged againſt the bill, becomes an additional mo- 
tive for our interference; leaſt we ſhould be thought to 
'have ſold the blood of millions of men, for the baſe con- 
ſideration of money. We ſold, I admit, all that we had to 
ſell; that is, our authority, not our controul. We had not a 
right to make a market of our duties. 

I ground myſelf therefore on this principle—that if the 
abuſe is proved, the contract is broken; and we re-enter into 
all our rights; that is, into the exerciſe of all our duties. 
Our own authority is indeed as much a truſt originally, as 
the company's authority is a truſt derivatively; and it is the 
uſe we make of the reſumed power that muſt juſtify or con- 
demn us in the reſumption of it. When we have perfected 
the plan laid before us by the right honourable mover, the 
world will then ſee what it is we deſtroy, and what it is we 
create. By that teſt we ſtand or fall; and by that teſt I truſt 
that it will be found in the iſſue, that we are going to ſuper- 
ſede a charter abuſed to the full extent of all the powers 
which it could abuſe, and exerciſed in the plenitude of de- 
ſpotiſm, tyranny, and corruption ; and that, in one and the 
fame plan, we provide a real chartered ſecurity for the rights 
of men cruelly violated under that charter. 

This bill, and thoſe connected with it, are intended to 
form the magna charta of Hindoſtan. Whatever the treaty 
of Weſtphalia 1s to the liberty of the princes and free cities 


of the empire, and to the three — there profeſſed— 
Whatever 
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Whatever the great charter, the ſtatute of tallage, the peti- 
tion of right, and the declaration of right, are to Great Bri- 
tain, theſe bills are to the people of India. Of this benefit, 
I am certain, their condition is capable; and when I know 
that they are capable of more, my vote ſhall moſt aſſuredly 
be for our giving to the full extent of their capacity of re- 
ceiving; and no charter of dominion ſhall ſtand as a bar in 
my way to their charter of ſafety and protection. 

The ſtrong admiſſion I have made of the company's 
rights (I am conſcious of it) binds me to do a great deal. I 
do not. preſume to condemn thoſe who argue à priori, 
againſt the propriety of leaving ſuch extenſive political 
powers in the hands of a company of merchants. I know 
much is, and much more may be ſaid againſt ſuch a ſyſtem. 
But, with my particular ideas and ſentiments, I cannot go 
that way to work. I feel an inſuperable reluctance in 
giving my hand to deſtroy any eſtabliſhed inſtitution of 
government, upon a theory, however plauſible it may be. 
My experience in life teaches me nothing clear upon the 
ſubject. I have known merchants with the ſentiments and 
the abilities of great ſtateſmen ; and I have ſeen perſons in 
the rank of ſtateſmen, with the conceptions and character of 
pedlars. Indeed, my obſervation has furniſhed me with 
nothing that is to be found in any habits of life or education, 
which tends wholly to diſqualify men for the functions of 
government, but that, by which the power of exerciſing 
thoſe functions is very frequently obtained, I mean, a ſpirit 
and habits of low cabal and intrigue ; which I have never, 
in cne inſtance, ſeen united with a capacity for ſound and 
manly policy. 

To juſtify us in taking the adminiſtration of their affairs 
out of the hands of the Eaſt India company, on my princi- 


ples, I muſt ſee ſeveral conditions. Iſt. The object affected 
* by 
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affecting this: great object ought to be a great abuſe. » 3d; It 
ought to be habitual, and not accidental. th. It ought to 
be utterly incurable in the body as it now ſtands conſtituted. 
All this ought to be made as viſible to me as the dight of the 
ſun, before I ſhould ſtrike off an atom of their charter. A 
right honourable gentleman * has ſaid, and ſaid I think but 
once, and that very ſlightly (whatever his original demand for 
a plan might ſeem to require) that - there are abuſes in the 
„company's government.“ If that were all, the ſcheme of 
the mover of this bill, the ſcheme of his learned friend, and 
his own ſcheme of reformation (if he has any) are, all 
equally needleſs. There are, and muſt be, abuſes in all 
governments. It amounts to no more than a nugatory pro- 
poſition, | But before I confider of what nature theſe abuſes 
are, of which the gentleman ſpeaks ſo very lightly, permit 
me to recall to your recollection the map of the country 
which this abuſed chartered right affects. This I ſhall do, 
that yod may judge whether in that map I can diſcover any 
thing like the firſt of my conditions; that is, Whether the 
object affected by the abuſe of the Eaſt; India :company's 
power be of importance ſufficient to juſtify the meaſure and 
means of reform applied to it in this bill. % Ai 1909 wol] 

With very few, and thoſe en nb den intervals, the 
Britiſh dominion, either in the company's name, or in the 
names of princes abſolutely dependent upon the company, 
extends from the mountains that ſeparate India from Tar- 
tary, to cape Comorin, that is, one- and- twenty O's of 
latitude ! 

In the northern parts it is a ſolid maſs of Lands about 
* hundred miles in length, and four or five hundred 
nd. As ow go ſouthward, it becomes narrower 1 a 


Mr. Pitt, 


ſpace. 
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ſpace; It afterwards dilates ; but narrower or broader, you 
poſſeſs the whole eaſtern and north-eaſtern coaſt of that vaſt 
country, quite from the borders of Pegu.— Bengal, Bahar, and. 
Oriſſa, with Benares (now unfortunately in our immediate 
poſſeſſion) meaſure 161,978 ſquare Engliſh miles; a territory 
conſiderably larger than the whole kingdom of France. Oude, 
with its dependent provinces, 1s 53,286 ſquare miles, not a 
great deal leſs than England. The Carnatic, with Tanjour 
and the Circars, is 65,948 ſquare miles, very conſiderably 
larger than England ; and the whole of the company's do- 
minions, comprehending Bombay and Salſette, amounts to 
281,412 ſquare miles; which forms a territory larger than 
any European dominion, Ruſſia and Turkey excepted. 
Through all that vaſt extent of country there is not a man 
who eats a mouthful of rice but by nn of the Eaſt 
India company. 5 

So far with regard to the extent. The population of this 
great empire is not eaſy to be calculated. When the coun- 
tries, of which it is compoſed, came into our poſſeſſion, they 
were all eminently peopled, and eminently productive; 
though at that time conſiderably declined from their antient 
proſperity. But ſince they are come into our hands! B 
However if we take the period of our eſtimate immediately 
before the utter deſolation of the Carnatic, and if we allow 
for the havoc which our government had even then made 
in theſe regions, we cannot, in my opinion, rate the popu- 
lation at much leſs than thirty millions of ſouls; more than 
four times the number of perſons in the iſland of Great 
Britain. 

My next enquiry to that of the number, is the quality and 
deſcription of the inhabitants. This multitude of men does 
not conſiſt of an abject and barbarous populace; much leſs 
of gangs of ſavages, like the Guaranies and Chiquitos, who 

Vol. II. XX wander 
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wander on the waſte borders of the river of Amazons, or 
the Plate; but a pcople for ages civilized and cultivated ; 
cultivated by all the arts of poliſhed life, whilſt we were yet 
in the woods. There, have been (and ſtill the ſkeletons 
remain) princes once of great dignity, authority, and opu- 
lence. There, are to be found the chiefs of tribes and na- 
tions. There, is to be found an antient and venerable prieſt- 
hood, the depoſitory of their laws, learning, and hiſtory, the 
guides of the people whilſt living, and their conſolation in 
death; a nobility of great antiquity and renown ; a multi- 
tude of cities, not exceeded in population and trade by thoſe 
of the firſt claſs in Europe; merchants and bankers, indivi- 
dual houſes of whom have once vied in capital with the 
bank of England; whoſe credit had often ſupported a totter- 
ing Rate, and preſerved their governments in the midſt of 
war and deſolation; millions of ingenious manufacturers 
and mechanicks; millions of the moſt diligent, and not the 


leaſt intelligent, tillers of the earth. Here are to be found 


almoſt all the religions profeſſed by men, the Bramincal, the 
Muſſulmen, the Eaſtern and the Weſtern Chriſtians,  - 

If I were to take the whole aggregate of our poſſeſſions 
there, I ſhould compare it, as the neareft parallel I can find, 
with the empire of Germany. Our immediate poſſeſſions I 
ſhould compare with the Auſtrian dominions, and they 


would not ſuffer in the compariſon. The nabob of Oude 


might ſtand for the king of Pruſſia; the nabob of Arcot 
I would compare, as ſuperior in territory, and equal in re- 
venue, to the elector of Saxony. Cheyt Sing, the rajah of 
Benares, might well rank with the prince of Heſſe, at leaſt; 
and the rajah of Tanjore (though hardly equal in extent of 
dominion, ſuperior in revenue) to the elector of Bavaria. 
The Polygars and the northern Zemindars, and other great 
chiefs, might well claſs with the reſt of the princes, dukes, 
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counts, marquiſſes, and biſhops in the empire; all of whom 
I mention to honour, and ſurely without diſparagement to 
any or all of thoſe moſt reſpectable princes and grandees. 
All this vaſt maſs, compoſed of ſo many orders and claſſas 
of men, is again infinitely diverſified by manners, by reli- 
gion, by hereditary employment, through all their poſlible 
combinations. 'This renders the handling of India a matter 
in an high degree critical and delicate. But oh ! it has been 
handled rudely indeed. Even ſome of the reformers ſeem 
to have forgot that they had any thing to do but to regulate 
the tenants of a manor, or the hopkeopery of the next 
county town. 

It is an empire of this extent, of this complicated nature, 
of this dignity and importance, that I have compared to Ger- 
many, and the German government; not for an exact re- 
ſemblance, but as a ſort of a middle term, by which India 
might be approximated to our underſtandings, and if poſ- 
ſible to our feelings; in order to awaken ſomething of ſym- 
pathy for the unfortunate natives, of which I am afraid we 
are not perfectly ſuſceptible, whilſt we look at this very re- 
mote object through a falſe and cloudy medium. 

My ſecond condition, neceflary to juſtify me in touching 
the charter, is, Whether the company's abuſe of their truſt, 
with regard to this great object, be an abuſe of great atro- 
city. I ſhall beg your permiſſion to conſider their conduct 
in two lights; firſt the political, and then the commercial. 
Their political conduct (for diſtinctneſs) I divide again into 
two heads; the external, in which I mean to comprehend 
their conduct in their federal capacity, as it relates to powers 
and ſtates independent, or that not long ſince were ſuch; the 
other internal, namely their conduct to the countries cither 
immediately ſubject to the company, or to thoſe who, under 

Xx2 the 
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the apparent government of native 'ſovereigns, are in a 
ſtate much lower, and much more ane than common 
„ cava | 
The attention, Sir, which 1 wiſh to prefiree to abe will 
not be conſidered as unneceſſary or affected. Nothing elſe 
can help me to ſelection out of the infinite maſs of materials 
which have paſſed under my eye; or can keep my mind 
ſteady to the great leading points I have in view. 
With regard therefore to the abuſe of the external federal 
truſt, I engage myſelf to you to make good theſe three poſi- 
tions:—Firſt, I ſay, that ſrom mount Imaus, (or whatever 
elſe-you call that large range of mountains that walls the 
Northern frontier of India) where it touches us in the lati- 

tude of twenty-nine, to cape Comorin, in the latitude of 
eight, that there is not a /ng/e prince, ſtate, or potentate, 
great or ſmall, in India, with whom they have come into 
contact, whom they have not ſold. I ſay /o, though ſome- 
times they have not been able to deliver according to their 
bargain.—Secondly, I ſay, that there is not a Angle treaty 
they have ever made, which they have not broken. — 
Thirdly, I fay, that there is not a ſingle prince or ſtate, who 
ever put any truſt in the company, who is not utterly 
ruined ; and that none are in any degree ſecure or flouriſh- 
ing, but in the exact proportion to their {ſettled diſtruſt and 
irreconcileable enmity to this nation. | 

Theſe affertions are univerſal. I ſay in the full ſenſe 
univerſal, They regard the external and political truſt 
only; but I ſhall produce others fully equivalent, in the 
internal. For the preſent, I thall content myſelf with ex- 
plaining my meaning; and if I am called on for proof 
whilſt theſe bills are depending (which I believe I ſhall not) 
I "_ . my finger on the appendixes to the reports, or on 


1 | papers 
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papers of record in the houſe, or the committees, which L 
have diſtinctly preſent to my memory, and which I. think I 
can lay before you at half an hour's warning. „0d 

The firſt potentate ſold by the company for money was 
the Great Mogul the deſcendant of Tamerlane. This high 
perſonage, as high as human veneration can look at, is by 
every account amiable in his manners, reſpectable for his 
piety according to his mode, and accompliſhed in all the 
Oriental literature. All this, and the title derived under his 
charter, to all that we hold in India, could not ſave him 
from the general ale. Money is coined in his name; In his 
name juſtice is adminiſtered; He is prayed for in every 
Ng through the countries we W — But he was 
ſold.- 10 De 

It is impoſſi ble, Mr. an not to Rwy here for a mo- 
ment, to reflect on the inconſtancy of human greatneſs, and 
the ſtupendous revolutions that have happened in our age 
of wonders. Could it be believed, when I entered into ex- 
iſtence, or when you, a younger man, were born, that on 
this day, in this houſe, we ſhould be employed in diſcuſſing 
the conduct of thoſe Britiſh ſubjects who had diſpoſed of the 
power and perſon of the Grand Mogul? This is no idle 
ſpeculation. Awful leſſons are taught by it, and by 2 
events, of which it is not yet too late to profit. 

This is hardly a digreſſion; but I return to the ſale of the 
Mogul. Two diſtricts, Corah and Allahabad, out of his 
immenſe grants, were referved as a royal demeſne to the 
donor of a kingdom, and the rightful ſovereign of ſo many 
nations.—After withholding the tribute of J. 260,000 a year, 
which the company was, by the charter they had received 
from this prince, under the moſt ſolemn obligation to pay, 
theſe diſtricts were ſold to his chief miniſter Sujah ul Dow-! 


lah; and, what may appear to ſome the worſt part of the 
tranſaction, 
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tranſaction, theſe” two diſtricts were ſold for ſcarcely two 
years purchaſe. The deſcendant of Tamerlane now ſtands 
in need almoſt of the common neceflaries of life; and in this 
ſituation we do not even allow him, as bounty, the ſmalleſt 
portion of what we owe him in juſtice. 

The next ſale was that of the whole nation of the Ro- 
hillas, which the grand ſaleſman, without a pretence of 
quarrel, and contrary to his own declared ſenſe of duty and 
rectitude, ſold to the ſame Sujah ul Dowlah. He ſold the 
people to utter ext/rparion, for the ſum of four hundred 
thouſand pounds. Faithfully was the bargain performed 
on our ſide. Hafiz Rhamet, the moſt eminent of their 
chiefs, one of the braveſt men of his time, and as famous 
throughout the Eaſt for the elegance of his literature, and 
the ſpirit of his poetical compoſitions (by which he ſup- 
ported the name of Hafiz) as for his courage, was invaded 
with an army of an hundred thouſand men, and an Engliſh 
brigade. This man, at the head of inferior forces, was flain 
valiantly fighting for his country. His head was cut off, 
and delivered for money to a barbarian. His wife and 
children, perſons of that rank, were ſeen begging an hand- 
ful of rice through the Engliſh camp. The whole nation, 
with inconfiderable exceptions, was ſlaughtered or baniſhed. 
The country was laid waſte with fire and ſword; and that 
land diſtinguiſhed above moſt others, by the chearful face 
of paternal government and protected labour, the choſen 
ſeat of cultivation and plenty, is now almoſt throughout a 
dreary deſert, covered with ruſhes and briars, and jungles 
full of wild beaſts. 

The Britiſh officer who commanded in the delivery of the 
people thus ſold, felt ſome compunction at his employment. 
He repreſented theſe enormous exceſſes to the preſident of 


Ben gal, for which he received a ſevere reprimand from the 
civil 
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civil governor; and I much doubt whether, the breach. 
cauſed by the conflict, between the compaſſion. of the mili- 
tary and the en of the civil governor, be cloſed at this 
hour. a 

In Bengal, — Dowla was ſold to Mir Jaffier; dir 
Jaffier was ſold to Mir Coſſim; and Mir Coſſim was ſold to 
Mir Jaffier again. The ſucceflion to Mir Jaffier was ſold to 
his eldeſt ſon ;—another. ſon of Mir Jaffier, Mobarech ul 
Dowla, was ſold to his ſtep-mother—The Maratta empire 
was fold to Ragoba; and Ragoba was ſold and delivered to 
the Peiſhwa of the Marattas. Both Ragoba and the Peiſhwa 
of the Marattas were offered to ſale to the rajah of Berar. 
Scindia, the chief of Malva, was offered to ſale to the ſame 
rajah; and the Subah of the Decan was ſold to the great 
trader Mahomet Ali, nabob of Arcot. To the ſame nabob 
of Arcot they ſold Hyder Ali and the kingdom of Myſore. 
To Mahomet Ali they twice fold the kingdom of Tanjore.. 
To the ſame Mahomet Ali they ſold at leaſt twelve ſovereign 
princes, called the Polygars. But to keep things even, the 
territory of Tinnivelly, belonging to their nabob, they 
would have ſold to the Dutch; and to conclude the account of 
fales, their great cuſtomer, the nabob of Arcot himſelf, and 
his lawful fucceſſion, has been ſold. to his ſecond fan, Amir 
ul Omrah, whoſe character, views, and conduct, are in the 
accounts upon your table. It remains with you whethen 
they ſhall finally perfect this laſt bargain. 

All theſe bargains and ſales were regularly attended with 
the waſte and havoc of the country, always by the buyer, 
and ſometimes by the object of the ſale. This was ex- 
plained to you by the honourable mover, when he {tated 
the mode of paying debts due from the country powers to 
the company. An honourable gentleman, who is not now: + 


in | His place, objected to his jumping near two thouſand 
miles 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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miles for an example. But the ſouthern example is per- 
fectly applicable to the northern claim, as the northern is 
to the ſouthern; for, throughout the whole ſpace of theſe 
two thouſand miles, take your ſtand where you will, the 
proceeding is perfectly uniform, and what is done in one 
part will apply exactly to the other, - r. 
My ſecond affertion is, that the company never has made 
a treaty which they have not broken. This : poſition is ſo 
connected with that of the ſales of provinces and kingdoms, 
with the negotiation of univerſal diftraction in every part of 
India, that a very minute detail may well be ſpared on this 
point. It has not yet been contended, by any enemy to the 
reform, that they have obſerved any public agreement. 
When I hear that they have done ſo in any one inſtance 
(which hitherto, I confeſs, I never heard alledged) 1-ſhall 
ſpeak to the particular treaty: The governor general has 
even amuſed: himſelf and the court of directors in a very 
ſingular letter to that board, in which he admitsche has not 
been very delicate with regard to. public faith; and he goes 
ſo far as to ſtate a regular eſtimate of the ſums which the 
company would have loſt, or never acquired; if -the rigid 
ideas of public faith entertained by his colleagues had been 
obſerved. | *The learned gentleman over againſt me has 
indeed faved me much trouble. On a former occaſion he 
obtained no ſmall credit, for the clear and forcible manner 
in which he ſtated what we have not forgot, and I hope he 
has not forgot, that univerſal ſyſtematic breach of treaties 
which had made the Britiſh faith proverbial in the Eaſt. 
It only remains, Sir, for me juſt to recapitulate ſome 
heads.—The treaty with the Mogul, by which we ſtipu⸗ 


lated to pay him J. 260,000! annually, was broken. This 


treaty they have broken, and not paid him a — ane 5 
V' * Mr, Dundas, lord advocate of Scotland. NC +; fa 
7 Nik broke 
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broke their treaty with him in hich. they ſwipulated ta pay 
0 499,909.12 year, tg, the lynabab af, Bengal, Then, agreed 
with the mogul, for ſervices; admitted. to: have heen perr 
ſarmed to pay, Nudjif, Cawa,.a, penſion They broke this 
article with the, reh and fopped, ale, his gl, penſion, 
Tpey broke their, treaties-with the, Nizam, and with: Hyder 
Ali. As to, the Marattas, they had ſo man croſs treaties 
with the ſtates. general of. chat Nation, and With each of the 
chiefs, hat it was; notorious, that mg, ang af, thele agree 
ments cod: be kept. without, groſsly violating the reſt. It. 
was obſerved, that if che germas of theſe geveral treaties had 
been, kept, tw, Britiſh, armies, wanld, at,ong, and he ſame 
time have met in the field to cut. each ,other's. throats, 

The wars which. deſolate India, originated from a moſt atror 
ciaps violation of public faith dn ohr. paßt., Jn the midſt of 
profmd peace, the company's, troops invaded the Maratta 
territories, and ſurpriſed the iſland, and, fortreſs, of. Salſette, 

The Marattas; nevertheleſs, yielded to a. treaty. of peace, by 
which. ſolid advantages were procured to,the, company...But 
this treaty, like every other treaty, was, ſogn xiglated by the 
DDI. 4, Agein the company invaded.the Maratta domi- 
nians. The, diſaſter that enſued gave occafion, to a new 
treaty», The Whale army off che company, was obliged, in 
effect, to ſurrender to, chis injured. betrayed, and. infulted 
Pooples Juftly irritated hoyever, 2s they rere the terms 
Which they e were peaſonghie and moderate and 
cheir treatment of their gaptive invaders, Oß the. moſt diſtinr 
guiſhed, humanity. But e bumanity,of the Maxattas,w 
of no power whatſoever to prevail on the company ta, atten 
to che ohſervance of e applets 
Thy was Was rene ved Wh greater vigour. x ex pr 5;,20d 
ſuch was their inſatiable. luſt. Of. 


would have given ear 10, ff term o e it 
had not broke through the Gauts, and ruthing like a are 


VoL. II. 1 y into 
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Nite the Cartitiric Avept away every thing in his careet: THE 
Was in eonfequente of that confederucy, which by à fort of 
nffraclè tihited the moft difcordant powers for our deſtruc- 
cr, t 4 hation in which no other could put my truſt} and 
nd were tie declared enemies of the human ſpecies. 
it is very rerrtarkable, that the late controverſy between 
the ſeveral preſidencies, and between them and the court of 
directors, with relation to theſe wars and treaties, Has not 
beerij which of the parties might be defended for his ſhare 
int tem; but on which of the parties the guilt of all tłris 
bad of perfidy fhonld be fixed. But I am content to adit 
alt theſe proceedings: to be perfectly regular, to be full of 
Ronour and good faith; and wiſtr to fix your attention fole- 
y to that ſingle tranfaction which the advocates of tHiis 
fyſtem ſelect for fo tranſcendant a merit as to cancel the 
guilt of all the reſt of their proceedings; 1 mean the lite 
treaties with the Marattas. 

1 tike'no'obfervation on the total cefffon of territory, by 
which they furrendered all they had obtained by their un- 
happy fucceſſes in war, and almoſt all they had obrainec 
under the treaty of Poorunder. The reſtitution was proper, 
if it had been voluntary and ſeaſonable. I attach on the 
ſpirit of the treaty, the diſpoſitions it ſhewed, the proviſions 
it made for a general peace, and the faith kept with allies 
and corrfederates; in order that the houſe may fort a 
judgment, from this choſen piece, of tlie uſe which has heen 
made (and is Hkely to be made, if things continue im tie 
ſame hands) of the truſt of che federal powers of t 
country. A 

It was the wiſh of almoſt every Engliſhman, that wy 
Maratta peace might lead to a general one; becauſe the Mas 
ratta war was only a part of a general confederacy formed 


againſt us on account of the OED TA abhorrence of our 
conduct 
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conduc. which prevailed in every fate. and almoſt in every 
houſe in India. Mr, Haſtings was obliged 49 pretend. Jong 
art of ;acquieſcence in this general ang, rational, dich., He 
therefore canſented, in order to ſatisfy the point of honous 
of the Marattas, that an article ſhould, be inſerted; to admit 
Hyder Ali to accede to the paciſication. But;obſerve, Sir, 
the ſpirit of this man (which. if- it were not made magifeſt 
by a thouſand. things, and particularly by his; proceedings 
with regard to lord Macartney) would be ſufficientlj mani- 
feſt by this What ſort. of article think you does he require 
this eſſential head of a ſolemn treaty of general ꝓaciſication 
to be? In his inſtruction to Mr. Anderſon, he deſires him 
to admit 4 a vague article” in favour of Hyder. Evaliga 
and fraud were the declared baſis of the treaty. :, Theſs 
vague articles, intended for a more vague performance, are 
the things which have damned our reputation in India. 
Hardly was this vague article inſerted, than, without 
waiting for any act on the part of Hyder, Mr, Haſtings 
enters into a negociation with the Maratta chief, Scindia, 
for a partition of the territories of the prince WhO was one 
of the objects to be ſecured by the treaty. He was to be 
parcelled out in three parts one to Scindia; one to the 
peiſhwa of the Marattas; and the third to the Eaſt India 
company, or to (the old dealer and chapman) Mahomet Ali. 
During the formation of this project, Hyder dies; and 
before, his ſon could take any one ſtep, either to conform to 
the tenour of the article, or to contravene it, the treaty of 
partition is renewed on the old footing, and an anne 

ſent to Mr. Anderſon to conclude it in form. 61 
A circumſtance intervened, during the 1 of this 
negociation, to ſet off the good faith of the company 
with an additional brilliangy and to make it ſparkle and 
Aae with a variety of ſplendid faces. General Matthews 
Y y 2 had 
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kid tebhibe®thitthoft valuable part of: Hyder's dominions 
clledth&Coutitryof Bitidenore. When the news reachediMr. 
Hastings he mftrutteds Mr. Anderſon to contend for ar al- 
teratloh in the” treaty of partition, and to take the-Biddenore 
country ot of the common n eee Was to be n 
and to Reep it for the company. 2183448; (R046, T9411 
ohe firſt ground for this variation 1 Was its being iifopdrate 
conqdeſt made before the treaty had actually taken place. 
Here was a new proof given of the fairneſs, equity, and 
moderation of the company. But the ſecond of Mr. 
Haſtirigs's rbaſens for retaining the Biddenore as a ſeparate 
Portion; and his conduct. on that ſecond. ground, is / ſtil 
more remarkable. He aſſerted that that country could: not 
be / put into the partition ſtock, becauſe general Matthews 
had received it on the terms of ſome convention, which 
might be incompatible with the partition propoſed. This 
Was aà reaſon in itſelf both honourable and ſolid; and it 
ſhewed a regard to faith ſome where, and with ſome per- 
ſons. But in order to demonſtrate his utter contempt of the 
plighted' fdith which was alledged on one part as a reaſon 
for departing from it on another, and to prove his impe- 
tuous defire: for ſowing a new war, even in the prepared 
oil of a general pacification, he directs Mr. Anderſon, if he 


ſnould find. ſtrong difficulties impeding the partition, on the 


ſcore of the ſubtraction of Biddenore, wholly to abandon 
that claim, and to conclude the treaty on the original terms. 


General Matthews's convention was juſt brought forward 
ſufficiently to demonſtrate to the Marattas the ſlippery hold 


which they had on their new confederate; on the other hand 


that convention being inſtantly abandoned, the people of 


India were taught, that no terms on which they can ſur- 

render to the company are to be regarded, When: farther 

_ conqueſts are in vie. „ N 15 64 Or 
; Next, 
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Next, Sir, let me bring before you the pions» care that 
was taken of our allies under that treaty which is the ſub- 
ject of the company's applauſes. Theſe allies were! Ragoraut 
Row, for whom we had engaged to find a/ throne g the 
Guickwar, (one of the Guzerat princes) who was to be 
emancipated from the Maratta authority, and to gro great 
by ſeveral acceſſions of dominion; and laſtly, the rana of 
Gohnd, with whom we had entered into a treaty of par · 
tition for eleven fixteenths of our joint conqueſts. Some 
of theſe ineſtimable ſecurities, called 1 articles, were 
inſerted 1 in favour of them all. | e bolts H 
As to the firſt, the unhappy abdicated neſhiway and Preten- 
der to the Maratta throne, Ragonaut Row, was delivered 
up to his people, with an article for ſafety, and ſome pro- 
vifion. This man, knowing how little vague the hatred of 
his countrymen was towards him, and well appriſed of What 
black crimes he ſtood accuſed (among which our invaſion 
of his country would not appear the leaſt) took a mortal 
alarm at the ſecurity we had provided for him. He was 
thunderſtruck at the article in his favour, by which he was 
ſurrendered to his enemies. He never had the leaſt notice 
of the treaty; and it was apprehended that he would fly to 
the protection of Hyder Ali, or ſome other, diſpoſed or able 
to protect him. He was therefore not left without comfort; 
for Mr. Anderſon did him the favour to ſend a ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger, deſiring him to be of good cheer and to fear no- 
thing. And his old enemy, Scindia, at our requeſt, ſent 
him a meſſage n well en to — His n. 
henſions. | r. an- 
By the ſame treaty the Guickwar was to come W 

no better ſecurity, under the dominion of the Maratta ſtate. 
As to the rana of Gohud, a long negociation depended for 
giving him up. At firſt this was refuſed by Mr. Haſtings 

* with 
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with great indignation ; at another ſtage it was admitted as 
proper, becauſe he had ſhewn himſelf a moſt perfidious 
perſon. But at length a method of reconciling theſe £x- 
tremes was found out, by contriving one of the uſual articles 
in his favour. What I believe will appear beyond all; be- 
lief, Mr. Anderſon exchanged the final ratifications of that 
treaty by which the ranah was nominally ſecured in his 
poſſeſſions, in the camp of the Maratta chief, Scindia, whilſt 
he was (really, and not nominally) battering, the caſtle of 
Gualior, which we had given, agreeably to. treaty, to this 
deluded ally. Scindia had already reduced the town; and 
was at the very time, by various detachments, reducing, one 
after another; the fortreſſes of our protected ally, as well as 
in the act of chaſtiſing all the rajahs who had aſſiſted colo- 
nel Camac in his invaſion. I have ſeen in a letter from 
Calcutta, that the rana of Gohud's agent would have repre- 
ſented theſe hoſtilities (which went hand in hand with the 
protecting treaty) to Mr. Haſtings; but he was not admitted 
to his preſence. | ID 
In this manner the company has acted: with their allies in 

the Maratta war. But they did not reſt here; the Marattas 
were fearful leſt the perſons delivered to them by that 
treaty ſhould attempt to eſcape into the Britiſh territories, 
and thus might elude the puniſhment intended for, them, 
and by reclaiming the treaty, might ſtir up new diſ- 
turbances. To prevent this, they deſired an article to be. 
inſerted in the ſupplemental treaty, to which they had the 
ready conſent of Mr. Haſtings, and the reſt of the com- 
. pany's repreſentatives in Bengal. It was this, „That the 

„ Engliſh and Maratta governments; mutually, agree not to, 
afford refuge to any biet merchants, on ofber \Per/atis 
4 flying for protection to the territories of the other.“ This 


was 1 aflented to, and aſſented to without any excep- 
9 | tion 
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tom whatever, in favour of our farrendered allies. On 
their part a reciprocity was ſtipulated which was not un- 
naturul for à government like/ the company's to aſk; 2 
government, conſcious that many fubjects had — 
would in future, be driven to fly from its juriſdiction. 

To complete the ſyſtem of pacific intention and public 
faith, which predominate in theſe: treaties, Mr. Haſtings: 
faitly reſolved to put all peace, except on the terms. of abſo-. 
lute conqueſt, wholly: out of his own power. | For, by an 
article in this ſecond treaty with Scindia, he binds the com- 
pany not to make any peace with Tippoo Saheb, without 
the conſent of the peiſnwa of the Marattas; and binds 
Scindia to him by a reciprocal engagement. The treaty be- 
tween France and England obliges us mutually to withdraw, 
our forces, if our allies in India do not accede to the peace 
within four months; Mr. Haſtings's treaty obliges us to 
continue the war as long as the peiſhwa thinks fit. We are 
now in that happy ſituation, that the breach of the treaty 
with France, or the violation of that with the Marattas, is+ 
inevitable; and we have only to take our choice 

My third aſſertion, relative to the abuſe made of the right 
of war and peace is, that there are none who have ever 
confided in us who have not been utterly ruined. The 
examples I have given of Ragonaut Row, of Guickwar, of 
the ranah of Gohud, are recent. There is proof more than 
enough in the condition of the mogul; in the flavery and 
indigence of the nabob of Oude; the exile of the rajah of 
Benares ; the beggary of the nabob of Bengal; the undone 
and captive condition of the rajahi and kingdom of Tanjour; 
the deſtruction of the polygars; and laſtly in theſdeſtruc- 
tion of the nabob of Arcot himſelf, who when his- domi 
nions were invaded was found entirely deſtitme of troops; 
pro wifons, ſtores, and (as he aſlerts) of money, being A 
| million. 
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million in debt to the company, and four millions to others: 
the many millions hich, he had extorted from ſo many 
extirpated princes and their deſglated; cauntries having, (s 
hebes frequently hinted), been ex pendgq for the ground- 
rent of his, manſion-houſe in an alley in, the; ſuburhs gf 
Madras. Compare the, condition of all theſe pꝓrinces 
with the power and) authority of all the, Maratta v ſtates; 
with the independence and dignity of the ſoubah of the 
Decan; and the mighty ſtrength, the reſources, and the 
manly ſtruggle of Hyder Ali; and then, the houſe, will 
diſcover the effects, on every power in India, of an eaſy 
confidence, or of a rocked, diſtruſt in the faith 1 4 
Company 
rheſe are dee 961 my 4 . the Nun of | 
the ęxternab political,truſt.of that body, for thinking myſelf 
not only juſtiſied but bound to declare againſt thoſe chartered 
rights which produce 10 many wrongs. I ſhould. deem, my- | 
ſelf the wickedeſt of men, if any vote of mine could contri- 
bute to the continuance of ſo great an evil. af 10 -P,o3B3 fi 
Now, Sir, according to the, plan I, propoſed, ſhall take 
the company's internal government, as, it as er- 
eiſed finſt om the dependent provinces, and;then. as. it affects 
thaſe under the direct and immediate authority of th a gv 
Andihgre, Sir, before I enter into the ſpirit, of men e or 
government, permit me to obſerye to yqu, upon few oft 
many lines of difference which are to be found bet: . 
vices gf the companyis goyernment, and thoſe of — go 
querotꝭ ho preceded. us in India; that We may; be enable 
a little the better to ſee our Way in an attempt 4 <0 
rer mn rifns moi. boi of b tegrgli wa gag | 
enden drruptjans of, Arabs, Tartats, gl. 1 
into India were, for the. greater part, ferocioys,, bl 
and waſteful in the Extreme : our entrance into W. 50 0 
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nion of that country, was, as generally, with ſmall compa- 
rative effuſion of blood; being introduced by various frauds 
and deluſions, and by taking advantage of the incurable, 
blind, and ſenſeleſs animoſity, which the ſeveral country 
powers bear towards each other, rather than by open force. 
But the difference in favour of the firſt conquerors is this; 
the Afiatic conquerors very ſoon abated of their ferocity, be- 
cauſe they made the conquered country their own. They roſe 
or fell with the riſe or fall of the territory they lived in. Fa- 
thers there depoſited the hopes of their poſterity; and chil- 
dren there beheld the monuments of their fathers. Here their 
lot was finally caſt; and it is the natural wifh of all, that their 
lot ſhould not be caſt in a bad land. Poverty, ſterility, and de- 
ſolation, are not a recreating proſpect to the eye of man; and 
there are very few who can bear to grow old among the curſes 
of a whole people. If their paſſion or their avarice drove the 
Tartar lords to acts of rapacity or tyranny, there was time 
enough, even in the ſhort life of man, to bring round the 
ill effects of an abuſe of power upon the power itfelf. If 
Hhoards were made by violence and tyranny, they were ſtill 
domeſtic hoards; and domeſtic profuſion, or the rapine of a 
more powerful and prodigal hand, reftored them to the 
people. With many diſorders, and with few political 
checks upon power, nature had ſtill fair play; the ſources 
of ' acquiſition were not dried up; and therefore the trade, 
the manufactures, and the commerce of the country flou- 
riſhed. Even avarice and uſury itſelf operated, both for the 
preſervation and the employment of national wealth. The 
huſbandman and manufacturer paid heavy intereſt, but 
then they augmented the fund from whence they were 
again to borrow. Their reſources were dearly bought, but 
| they were ſure; and the general ſtock of the W 

grew by the general effort. ON 
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But under the Engliſh government all this order is re- 
verſed: The Tartar invaſion was miſchievous; but it is 
our ꝓtotection that deſtroys India. It was their enmity, but 
it is our friendſhip. Our conqueſt there, after twenty 
years, is as crude as it was the firſt day. The natives 
ſcarcely know what it is to ſee the grey head of an Engliſh- 
man. Voung men (boys almoſt) govern there, without 
ſociety, and without ſympathy with the natives. They 
have no more ſocial habits with the people, than if they ſtill 
reſided in England; nor indeed any ſpecies of intercourſe 
but that which is neceſſary to making a ſudden fortune, 
with a view to a remote ſettlement. Animated with all the 
avarice of age, and all the impetuoſity of youth, they roll 
in one after another; wave after wave; and there is nothing 
before the eyes of the natives but an endleſs, hopeleſs pro- 
ſpect of new flights of birds of prey and paſſage, with appe- 
tites continually renewing for a food that is continually 
waſting. Every rupee of profit made by an Engliſhman is 
loſt for ever to India. With us are no retributory ſuper- 
ſtitions, by which a foundation of charity compenſates, 
through ages, to the poor, for the rapine and injuſtice of 
a day. With us no pride erects ſtately monuments which 
repair the miſchiefs which pride had produced, and which 
adorn a country out of its own ſpoils. England has erected 
no churches, no hoſpitals *, no palaces, no ſchools ; Eng- 
land has built no bridges, made no high roads, cut no na- 
vigations, dug ont no reſervoirs. Every other conqueror 
of every other deſcription has left fome monument, either 
of ſtate or beneficence, behind him. Were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would remain, to tell that it 
had been poſſeſſed, during the inglorions period of our do- 
minion, by any thing better than the ouran-outang or the 
tiger. Gy bs 12 
The paltry foundation at Calcutta is ſcarcely worth naming as an exception. 
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There is nothing in the boys we ſend to india worſe than 
the boys whom we are whipping at ſchool; or that we rſee 
trailing a pike, or bending over a deſk at home. Bytias 
Engliſh youth in India drink the intoxicating draught of 
authority and dominion before their heads are able to bear 
it, and as they are full grown in fortune long before they are 
ripe in principle, neither nature nor reaſon have any op- 
portunity to exert themſelves for remedy of the exceſſes of 
their premature power. The conſequences of their con- 
duct, which in good minds, (and many of theirs are pro- 
bably ſuch) might produce penitence or amendment, are 
unable to purtae the rapidity of their flight. Their prey is 
lodged in England; and the cries of India are given to ſeas 
and winds, to be blown about, in every breaking up of the 
monſoon, over a remote and unhearing ocean. In Indlia all 
the vices operate by which ſudden fortune is acquired; in 
England are often diſplayed, by the ſame perſons, the vir- 
tues which diſpenſe hereditary wealth. Arrived in Eng- 
land, the deſtroyers of the nobility and (gentry of a hole 
kingdom will find the beſt company in this nation, at a 
board of elegance and hoſpitality. Here the manufacturer 
and huſbandman will bleſs the juſt and punctual hand, that 
in India has torn the cloth from the loom, or vreſtedl the 
ſcanty portion of rice and ſalt from the peaſant of Bengal. or 
wrung from him the very opium in which he forgot his 
oppreſſions and his oppreſſor. They marry into your fa- 
milies; they enter into your fenate ; they eaſe your eftates 
by loans; they. raiſe their value by demand; they cherifth 
and protect your relations which lie heavy on our patrons 
age; and there is ſcarcely an houſe in the kingdom that 
does not feel ſome concern and intereſt that makes all re- 
form of our eaſtern government appear officious and diſ- 
guſting; and, on the whole, a moſt difcouraging attempt. 
4 222 In 
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In ſuch an attempt you hurt thoſe! who are able to return 
Kindneſs, or to reſent injury. If you ſucceed, you ſave 
thoſe who cannot ſo much as give you thanks. All theſe 
things ſhew the difficulty of the work we have on hand: 
but they ſhew its neceſſity too. Our Indian government is 
in its beſt ſtate, a grievance. It is neceſſary that the correc- 
tives ſhould! be uncommonly vigorous; and the work of 
men ſanguine, warm, and even {impaſſioned in the cauſe. 
But it is an arduous thing to plead ' againſt abuſes of a 
power which 'originates from your own country, and affects 
thoſe whom we are uſed to conſider as ſtrangers. 

I ſhall* certainly endeavour” to modulate myſelf to this 
temper; though I am ſenſible that a cold ſtyle of deſcribing 
actions which appear to me in a very affecting light, is 
equally contrary to the juſtice due to the people, and to all 
genuine human feelings about them. I aſk pardon of truth 
and nature for this compliance. But I ſhall be very ſparing 
of epithets either to perſons or things. It has been ſaid (and, 
with regard to one of them, with truth) that Tacitus and 
Machiavel, by their cold way of relating enormous crimes, 
have in ſome ſort appeared not to diſapprove them; that 
they ſeem a ſort of profeſſors of the art of tyranny, and that 
they corrupt the minds of their readers by not expreſſing the 
deteſtation and horror that naturally belong to horrible and 
deteſtable proceedings. But we are in general, Sir, ſo little 
acquainted with Indian details; the inſtruments of oppreſſion 
under which the people ſuffer are ſo hard to be underſtood; 
and even the very names of the ſufferers are ſo uncouth and 
ſtrange to our ears, that it is very difficult for our ſympathy 
ten fi upon theſe objects. I am ſure that ſome of us have 
come down ſtairs from the committee- room, with impreſ- 
ſions on our minds, which to us were the inevitable reſults 
of our diſcoveries, yet if we ſhould venture to expreſs our- 

| ſelves 
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ſelves in the proper language of our ſentiments, to other 
gentlemen not at all prepared to enter into the cauſe of 
them, nothing could appear more harſh and diſſonant, 
more violent and unaccountable, than our language and 
behaviour. All theſe circumſtances are not, 1 confeſs, very 
favourable to the idea of our attempting to govern India at 
all. But there we are; there we are placed by the Sovereign 
Diſpoſer: and we muſt do the beſt we can in our ſituation. 
The ſituation of man is the preceptor of his duty. - 2; 1:9 

U pon the plan which 1 laid down, and to which I beg leave 
to return, I was conſidering the conduct of the company to 
thoſe nations which are indirectly ſubject to their authority. 
The moſt conſiderable of the dependent princes is the nabob 
of Oude. * My right honourable friend, to whom we owe 
the remedial bills on your table, has already pointed out to 
you, in one of the reports, the condition of that prince, 
and as it ſtood in the time he alluded to. I ſhall only add a 
few circumſtances that may tend to awaken ſome ſenſe of 
the manner in which the condition of the people is affected 
by that of the prince, and involved in it; and to ſhew you; 
that when we talk of the ſufferings of princes, we do not 
lament the oppreſſion of individuals; and that in 5 — 
caſes the high and the low ſuffer together. 

In the year 1779 the nabob of Oude repreſented, rey 
the Britiſh reſident at his court, that the number of company's 
troops ſtationed in his dominions was a main cauſe of his diſ- 
treſs; and that all thoſe which he was not bound by treaty 
to maintain ſhould be withdrawn, as they had greatly dimi- 
niſhed his revenue, and impoveriſhed his country. I Will 
read you, if you amn — extracts fromitheſe repre- 
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% doned; and this year in particular, from the exceſſi ve 


«. drought of the ſeaſon, deductions of many lacks having 
«.heen allowed to the farmers, who are ſtill left unſatisfied;“ 
and then he proceeds with a long detail of his own diſtreſs, 
and that of his family, and all his dependants; and adds, 
«. that the new-raiſed brigade is not only quite uſeleſs to 
% my government, but is moreover the cauſe of much los, 
both in revenues and cuſtoms. The detached body of 
«troops under European officers bring nothing 67 confu- 
fon to the affairs of my government, and are entirety their 
% own, maſters.” Mr. Middleton, Mr. Haſtings's confiden- 


tial reſident, vouches for the truth of this repreſentation in 


its.. fulleſt extent.“ I am concerned to confeſs, that there 
«is too good ground for this plea. - The; amiyfortune has been 
& general throughout the whole of the ViSier's | the nabob of 
Oude] dominions, obvious to every body; and ſo fatal 
64 have been its conſequences, that no perſon, of either 
credit or character, would enter into 2 „ͤ„„ with 
+: government for farming the country.“ He then pro- 
ceeds to give ſtrong inſtances of the general calamity, and 
its effects. 5 
It was now to be ſeen what ſteps the governor We and 
council took for the relief. of this diſtrefled country, long 
labouring under the vexations of men, and now {tricken 
by the hand of God. The caſe of a general famine is known 
to relax the ſeverity even of the moſt rigorous. goyern- 
ment. Mr. Haſtings does not deny, or ſhew the leaſt doubt 
of the fact. The repreſentation is humble, and almoſt ab- 
ject. On this repreſentation from a great prince, of the 
diſtreſs; of his ſubjects, Mr. Haſtings falls into à violent 
paſſion; ſuch (as it ſeems) would be unjuſtifiable in any 
one Who ſpeaks of any part of 14/5 conduct. He declares 
that the demands, the lone in which they were aſſerted, 
$ :1 | c and 
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« and the ſeaſbn in which they were made; are all equally 
«alarming; arid appear to him to require an adequate degree 
6 of firmneſs in this board, in oppoſition to them.“ He pro- 
ceeds to deal out very unreſerved language; on the perſon and 
character of the nabob and his miniſters. He declares, that 
in a diviſion between him and the nabob, “ zhe frongeſt mut 
decide.“ With regard to the urgent and inftant neceſſity, 
from the failure of the crops, he fays, “that perhaps expe- 
« dients may be found for affording a graduat relief from the 
% burthen of which he ſo heavily complains, and it ſhall be 
« my' endeavour to ſeek them out:“ and, leſt he ſnould be 
ſuſpected of too much haſte to alleviate ſufferings; and to 
remove violence, he ſays} * that theſe muſt be 'gradually 
% applied, and their complete ect may be di Nan; * arr 
I conceive is all he can claim of right.” | 
This complete effect of his lenity is diſtant” indeed. Re- 
jecting this demand (as he calls the nabob's abject ſupplica- 
tion) he attributes it, as he uſually does all things of the 
kind, to the diviſion in their government; and ſays, © this 
« 1s. a powerful motive with ue (however inclined I might 
« be, upon any other occaſion, to yield to ſome part of his 
« demand) to give them an ab/o/ute and unconditional refuſal 
% upon the preſent; and even 70 bring ro puniſhment, if my 
«© influence can produce that effett, thoſe incendiaries tho 
« Have PEI 10 make — wo — of 18 
“ Vi//on between us.” 
Here, Sir, is much heat 150 palflen; Dit no more con- 
ſideration of the diftrefs of the country, from a failure of 
the means of ſubſiſtence, and (if poſſible) the worſe evil of 
an uſeleſs and licentious foldiery, than if they were the moſt 
contemptible of all trifles. A letter is written in confe- 
quence, in ſuch à ſtyle of lofty deſpotiſm, as I believe has 
hitherto been unexampled and unheard of in the records of 
the 
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the Eaſt. The troops were continued, The gradual relief, 
whoſe effect was to be ſo diſtant, has never been ſubſtantially 

and beneficially applied - and the country is ruined. 
Mr. Haſtings, two years after, when it was too late, ſaw 
the abſolute neceſſity of a removal of the intolerable 
grievance of this licentious ſoldiery, which, under pretence 
of defending it, held the country under military execution. 
A new treaty and arrangement, according to the pleaſure of 
Mr. Haſtings, took place; and this new treaty was broken 
in the old manner, in every eſſential article. The ſoldiery 
were again ſent, and again ſet looſe. The effect of all his 
manceuvres, from which it ſeems he was ſanguine enough 
to entertain hopes, upon the ſtate of the country, he him- 
ſelf informs us, “the event has proved the rever/e of his 
% hopes, and accumulation of diſireſs, debaſement, and diſſa- 
„ figfaction to the nabob, and di/appoiniment and di/grace to 
„ jn. Every meaſure [which he had himſelf propoſed] 
% has been /o conducted as to give him cauſe of diſpleaſure; 
there are no officers eſtabliſhed by which his affairs could 
« beregularly conducted; mean, incapable, and indigent men 
“ have been appointed, A number of the diſtricts without 
authority, and without the means of perſonal protection; 
« ſome of them have been murdered by the zemindars, and 
„ thoſe zemindars, inſtead of puniſhment, have been per- 
„ mitted to retain their zemindaries, with independent au- 
« thority; a the other zemindars ſuffered to riſe; up in 
« rebellion, and to inſult the authority of the ſircar, with- 
“ out any attempt made to ſuppreſs them; and the compa- 
-« ny's debt, inſtead of being diſcharged by the aſſignments 
and extraordinary ſources of money provided for that 
e purpoſe, is litely to exceed even the: amount at which, it 
% flood at the iimè in which the arrangement with his excel- 
& /ency Tas concluded.“ The Houſe will ſmile at the 
4 reſource 
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reſburce on Which the directors take credit as ſuch'a'icer- 
tainty in their eurious account.. 
This is Mr. Haſtings's on narrative of the effects of his 
own · ſettlement. This is the ſtate of the country aich ve 
uve been told is in perfect peace and order; and, hat is 
curious, he informs us, that every part of this uus foretold to 
Bnm in ibe order and manner in which it happened, at the 
very time he made his arrangement of men and meaſures 
The invariable' courſe of the company's policy is Ithik/: 
Pither they ſet up ſome prince too odious to maintain him- 
ſelf without the neceſſity of their aſſiſtance; or they ſaun 
render him odious, by making him the inſtrument of their 
government. In that caſe troops are bountifully ſent to 
im to maintain his authority. That he ſhould have no 
want of affiſtance, a civil gentleman, called 'a- reſident; is 
kept at his court, who, under pretence of providing duly for 
the pay of theſe troops, gets aſſignments on the revenue 
into his hands. Under his provident management, debts 
ſoon accumulate; new affignments are made for theſe debts; 
until, ſtep by ſtep, the whole revenue, and with it the whole 
power of the country, is delivered into bis hands: The 
military do not behold without a virtuous emulation the 
moderate gains of the civil department. They feel that, in 
à cbuntry driven to habitual rebellion: hy the civil govern- 
ment, the military is neceſſary; and they will not permit 
their ſervices to go unrewarded. Fructs of country are le- 
Hvered over to their diſcretion. Then it is found proper to 
convert their commanding officers into farmers of revenue. 
Thus between the well paid civil, and well rewarded mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment, the ſituation of the natives maybe; eaſily 
conjectured. The authority of the regular and law ful govern- 
ment is every where and in every point extinguiſhed. Diſ- 
orders and violences ariſe; they are repreſſed by other diſ- 
VOL. II. 3 A orders 
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orders and other violences. Wherever the collectors of the 
revenue, and the farming colonels and majors move, ruin is 
about them, rebellion before and behind them. The people 
in crowds fly out of the country; and the frontier is guarded 
by lines of troops, not to exclude an enemy, but to prevent 
the eſcape of the inhabitants. 

By theſe means, in the courſe of not more than four or five 
years, this once opulent and flouriſhing country, which, by 
the accounts given in the Bengal conſultations, yielded more 
than three crore of Sicca rupees, that is, above three mil- 
lions ſterling annually, is reduced, as far as I can diſcover, 
in a matter purpoſely! involved in the utmoſt perplexity, to 
leſs than one million three hundred thouſand pounds, and 
that exacted by every mode of rigour that can be deviſed. 
To complete the buſineſs, moſt of the wretched remnants 
of this revenne are mortgaged, and delivered into the hands 
of the uſurers at Benares (for there alone are to be found 
ſome lingering remains of the ancient wealth of theſe re- 
gions) at an intereſt of near hiriy per cent. per annum. 

The revenues in this manner failing, they ſeized upon 
the eſtates of every perſon of eminence in the country, and 
under the name of veſuniption, confiſcated their property. 
I wiſh, Sir, to be underſtood univerſally and literally, when 
I affert, that there is not left one man of property and ſub- 
ſtance for his rank, in the whole of theſe provinces, in pro- 
vinces which are nearly the extent of England and Wales 
taken together. Not one landholder, not one banker, not 
one merchant, not one even of thoſe who uſually periſh 
laſt, the ultimum moriens in a ruined ſtate, no one n of 


revenue. h 
One country for a white remained, which ſtood as ami h 


in the midſt of the grand waſte of the company's dominion. 


My — honourable friend, in his admirable ſpeech on 
= moving 
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moving the bill, juſt touched the ſituation, the offences, and 
the puniſhment of a native prince, called Fizulla Khan. This 
man, by policy and force, had protected himſelf from the 
general extirpation of the Rohilla chiefs, He was ſecured 
(if that were any ſecurity) by a treaty. It was ſtated to 
you, as it was ſtated by the enemies of that unfortunate 
man—* that the whgle of his country ig what the whole 
„ country of the Rohillas was, cultivated like a garden, 
c without one neglected ſpot in it. Another accuſer ſays, 
„% Fyzoolah Khan though a bad ſoldier [that is the true 
& ſource of his misfortune] has approved himſelf a good 
& aumil; having, it is ſuppoſed, in the courſe of a few 
cc years, at leaſt doubled the population, and revenue of his 
& country.”—In another. part of the correſpondence he is 
charged with making his country an aſylum for the op- 
preſſed peaſants, who fly from the territories of Oude. The 
improvement of his revenue, ariſing from this fingle crime, 
(which Mr. Haſtings conſiders as tantamount to treaſon) is 
ſtated at an hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a year. 
Dr. Swift ſomewhere ſays, that he who could make two 
blades of graſs grow where but one grew before, was a 
greater benefactor to the human race than all the politicians 
that ever exiſted. This prince, who would have been deified 
by antiquity, who would have been ranked with Ofiris, and 
Bacchus, and Ceres, and the divinities moſt propitious to 
men, was, for thoſe very merits, by name attacked by the 
company's government, as a cheat, a robber, a traitor. Jn 
tae ſame breath in which he was accuſed as a rebel, he was 
ordered at once to furniſh 5,000 horſe. On delay,, or (ac- 
cording to the technical phraſe, when any remonſtrance 1s 
made to them) * 02 eva/ion,” he was declared a violator of 
treaties, and every thing he had was to be taken from him.— 


Not one word, however, of horſe in this treaty, Tana 
3.A 2 The 
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The territory of this Fizulla Khan, Mr. Speaker, is Tefs 
than the county of Norfolk. It is an inland country, full 
ſeven hundred miles from any ſea port, and not diſtinguiſn- 
ed for any one conſiderable branch of manufacture what- 
foever. From this territory ſeveral very conſiderable ſums 
had at ſeveral times been paid to the Britiſh Reſident. Fhe 
demand of cavalry, without a ſhadow or decent pretext of 
right, amounted to three hundred thouſand a year more, at 
the loweft computation ; and it is ſtated, by the laſt perſon 
{ent to negotiate, as a demand of little uſe, if it could be 
complied with; but that the compliance was impoſſi ble, as 
it amounted to more than his territories could ſupply, if 
there had been no other demand upon him——three hun- 
dred thouſand /pound a year from an inland n not ſo 
large as Norfolk ! 

The thing moſt extraordinary was to hear the culprit de- 
fend himfelf from the imputation of his virtues, as if they 
had been the blackeſt offences. He extenuated the ſuperior 
cultivation of his country. He denied its population. He 
endeavoured to prove that he had often ſent back the poor 
peaſant that ſought ſhelter with him.—I can make no ob- 
fervation on this. 

After a variety of extortions and vexations, too fatiguing 
to you, too diſguſting to me, to go through with, they 
found © that they ought to be in a better ſtate to warrant 
«: forcible means ;” they therefore contented themſelves 
with a groſs ſum of 150,000 pounds, for their preſent de- 
mand. They offered him indeed an indemnity from their 
exactions in future for three hundred 'thouſand pounds 
more. But he refuſed to buy their fecurities ; pleading 
(probably with truth) his poverty: but if the plea were 
not founded, in my opinion very wiſely ; not chooſing to 
deal any more in that dangerous commodity of the compa- 

ny's 
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ny's faith; and thinking it better to oppoſe diſtreſs and 
unarmed obſtinacy to uncoloured exaction, than to ſubject 
himſelf to be conſidered as a: cheat, if he ſhould nn 
treaty in the leaſt beneficial to himſelf. % YALE 101 
Thus they executed an exemplary puniſhment on Fizullz 
Khan for the culture of his country. But, conſcious that 
the prevention of evils is the great object of all good regu- 
lation, they deprived him of the means of encreaſing that: 
criminal eultivation in future, by exhauſting his coffers;: 
and, that the population of his country ſhould no more be a: 
ſtanding reproach and libel on the company's government, 
they bound him, by a poſitive engagement, not to afford 
any ſhelter whatſoever to the farmers and labourers whos 
ſhould ſeek refuge in his territories, from the exactions of 
the Britiſh: Reſidents in Oude. When they had donealFthis- 


effectually, they gave him a full and complete acquittance- 


from all charges of rebellion, or of any intention to rebeh. 
or of his having 2 any intereſt i in, ar any means 
of rebellion- 0 

Theſe intended rebellions are one w the . ſtand- 
ing reſources. When money has been thought to be heaped 
up any where, its owners are univerſally accuſed of rebel- 
hon, until they are acquitted. of thew money and their trea— 


ſons at once. The money once taken, all accuſation, trial, 


and puniſhment ends. It is fo ſettled ar: reſource,” that IL. 


rather wonder how it comes to be omitted in the directors 


account; but I take it for granted this omiffion. will be > 
phed-1n their next edition- | 

The company ftretched this reſource: to the full extent, 
when they accuſed two old women, in the remoteft corner 
of India (who could have no poſſible view or motive to raiſe 
diſturbances) of being en gaged in rebellion, with an intent 


to drive out the Engliſh nation in. whoſe protection, pur- 
chaſed 
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chaſed by money and ſecured by treaty, reſted the ſole hope 
of their exiſtence. But the company wanted money, and 
the old women 24/7 be guilty of a plot. They were ac- 
cuſed of rebellion, and they were convicted of wealth. Twice 
had great ſums been extorted from them, and as often had 
the Britiſh faith guaranteed the remainder. A body of 
Britiſh troops, with one of the military farmers general at 
their head, was ſent to ſeize upon the caſtle in which theſe 
helpleſs women reſided. Their chief eunuchs, who were 
their agents, their guardians, protectors, perſons of high 

rank according to the Eaſtern manners and of great truſt, 
were thrown into dungeons, to make them diſcover their 
hidden treaſures; and there they lie at preſent. The lands 
aſſigned for the maintenance of the women were ſeized and 
confiſcated. Their jewels and effects were taken, and ſet 
up to a pretended auction in an obſcure place, and bought 
at ſuch a price as the gentlemen thought proper to give. 
No account has ever been tranſmitted of the articles or pro- 
duce of this ſale. What money was obtained is unknown, 
or what terms were ſtipulated for the maintenance of theſe 
deſpoiled and forlorn creatures; for by ſome particulars it 
appears as if an engagement of the kind was made. 

Let me here remark, once for all, that though the act of 
1773 requires that an account of all proceedings ſhould be 
diligently tranſmitted, that this, like all the other 1njunc- 
tions of the law, is totally deſpiſed ; and that half at leaſt 
of the moſt important papers are intentionally withheld. 

I wiſh you, Sir, to advert particularly, in this tranſaction, 
to the quality and the numbers of the perſons ſpoiled, and 
the inſtrument by whom that ſpoil was made. Theſe an- 
cient matrons called the Begums or Princeſſes, were of the 
firſt birth and quality in India, the one mother, the other 


wife, of the late Nabob of Oude, Sujah Dowlah, a prince 
poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of extenſive and flouriſhing dominions, and the ſe- 
cond man in the Mogul empire. This prince (ſuſpicious, 
and not unjuſtly ſuſpicious, of his ſon and ſucceſſor) at his 
death committed his treaſures and his family to the Britiſh 
faith. That family and houſhold, con ſiſted of two 7h01/and 
Women; to which were added two other ſeraglios of near 
kindred, and ſaid to be extremely numerous; and (as I am 
well informed) of about fourfcore of the Nabob's children, 
with all the eunuchs, the ancient ſervants, and a multitude 
of the dependants of his ſplendid court. Theſe were all to 
be provided, for preſent maintenance and future eftabliſh- 
ment, from the lands aſſigned as dower, and from the trea- 
ſures which he left to theſe ae * truſt for * Wale 
family. "ff! 

So far as tothe objects of the ſpoil. The auen, choſen 
by Mr. Haſtings to deſpoil the relict of Sujah Dowlah was 

ber own ſon, the reigning nabob of Oude. It was the pious 
hand of a ſon that was ſelected to tear from his mother and 


grandmother the proviſion of their age, the maintenance of 


his brethren, and of all the ancient houſehold of his father. 
[Here a laugh from ſome young members]—The A 18- 
ſeaſonable, and the occaſion decent and proper. | 

By the laſt advices ſomething of the ſum extorted re- 
mained unpaid. The women in deſpair refuſed to deliver 
more, unleſs their lands are reſtored, 'and their miniſters 


releaſed from priſon: but Mr. Haſtings and his council, 


ſteady to their point, and conſiſtent to the laſt in their con- 
duct, write to the reſident to ſtimulate the ſon to accompliſh 
the filial acts he had brought fo near to their perfection. 
« We deſire,” ſay they in their letter to the re ſident (written 
ſo late as March laſt) “ that you will inform us if any, and 
«© what means, have been taken for recovering the balance 


« due from the Begum [Princeſs] at Fizabad; and that, if 
«* neceflary, 
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„ neceſſary, you recommend it to the vizier to ee the 
< 29 effectual means for that purpoſe.” | 

What their effectual means of enforcing ene on 
women of high rank and condition are, I ſhall thew you, 
Sir, in a few minutes; when I repreſent to you another of 
theſe plots and rebellions, which a/ways, in India, though ſo 
rarely any where elſe, are the offspring of an _ „ 
and hoarded riches. 

Benares is the capital city of the Indian: n It is 
regarded as holy by a particular and diſtinguiſhed ſanctity; 
and the Gentus in general think themſelves as much obliged 
to viſit it once in their lives as the Mahometans to perform 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. By this means that city grew 
great in commerce and opulence; and ſo effectually was it 
ſecured by the pious veneration of that people, that in all 
wars and in all violences of power, there was ſo ſure an 
aſylum, both for poverty and wealth, (as it were under a 
divine protection) that the wiſeſt laws and beſt aſſured free 
conſtitution could not better provide for the relief of the one, 
or the ſafety of the other; and this tranquillity influenced 
to the greateft degree the proſperity of all the country, and 
the territory of which it Was the capital. The intereſt of 
money there was not more than half the uſual rate in which 
it ſtood in all other places. The reports have fully in formed 
you of the means and of the terms in which this city and 
the territory called Gazipour, of which it was the head, 
came under the ſovereignty of the Eaſt India company. 

If ever there was a ſubordinate dominion pleaſantly cir- 
cumſtanced to the ſuperior power, it was this; a large rent 
or tribute, to the amount of two hundred and fixty thou- 
ſand pounds a year, was paid in monthly inſtalments with 
the punctuality of a dividend at the bank. If ever there 
was a prince who could not have an intereſt in diſturbances, 

it 
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it was its ſovereign, the rajah Cheit Sing. He Was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the capital of his religion, and a willing revenue 
was paid by the devout people who reſorted to him from 
all parts. His ſovereignty and his independence, except his 
tribute, was ſecured by every tie. His territory was not 
much leſs than half of Ireland, and diſplayed in all parts a 
degree of cultivation, eaſe, and plenty, under his frugal and 
paternal management, which left him nothing to deſire, 
either for honour or ſatisfaction. 

This was the light in which this country —— to 
almoſt every eye. But Mr. Haſtings beheld it aſkance. 
Mr. Haſtings tells us that it was reported of this Cheit Sing, 


that his father left him a million ſterling, and that he made 


annual-acceflions to the hoard. Nothing could be ſo ob- 
noxious, to indigent power. So much wealth could not be 
innocent. The boulſe is fully acquainted with the un- 
founded and unjuſt requiſitions which were made upon this 
prince. The queſtion has been moſt ably and concluſively 
cleared up in one of the reports of the ſelect committee, and 
in an aniwer of the court of directors to an extraordinary 
publication againſt them by their ſervant, Mr. Haſtings. 
But I mean to paſs by theſe exactions, as if they were per- 
fectly juſt and regular; and, having admitted them, I take 
what 1 ſhall now trouble you with, only as it ſerves to ſhew 
the ſpirit of the company's government, the mode in which 
it is. carried on, and the maxims on which it proceeds. 

Mr. Haſtings, from whom ] take the doctrine, endeavours 
to prove that Cheit Sing was no ſovereign prince; but a 

mere zemindar or common ſubject, holding land by rent. 
If, this be granted to him, it is next to be ſeen under what 
terms he is of opinion ſuch a land-holder, that is a Britiſh 
ſubject, holds his life and property under the company's 
government. It is proper to underſtand well the doctrines 
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of the perſon whoſe adminiſtration has lately received ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed approbation from the company. His doctrine 
18 that the company, or the per/ox delegated by it, holds 
C gx: ab/olute authority over ſuch zemindars ; — that he 
« ſuch a fubject] owes an 7mplicit and unreſervad obe- 
« dience to its authority, at the forfeiture even of his /ife 
* and property, at the DISCRETION of .thoſe who held or 
fully repreſented the ſovereign authority;—and that h 
rights are fully delegated to bim Mr. Haſtings.” 

Such is a Britiſh governor's idea of the condition of a 
great zemindar holding under a Britiſh authority ; and this 
kind of authority he ſuppoſes fully delegated to Dim; 
though no ſuch delegation appears in any commiſſion, in- 
fraction, or act of parliament. At his di/cretion he may 
demand, of the ſubſtance of any zemindar over and above 
his rent or tribute, even what he pleaſes, with a ſovereign 
authority; and if he does not yield an inplicit unreſerued 
obedience to all his commands, he forfeits his lands, his 
fe, and his property, at Mr. Haftings's diſcretion. But, ex- 
travagant and even frantic as theſe poſitions appear, they 
are leſs ſo than what I ſhall now read to you; for he aſſerts, 
that if any one ſhould urge an exemption from more than 
a ſtated payment, or ſhould conſider the deeds, which paſſed 
between him and the board, “ as bearing the quality and 
% force of a treaty between equal ſtates,” he ſays, that 
« ſuch an opinion is itſelf criminal to the ſtate of which he 
“ js a ſubjet; and that he was himſelf amenable to its 
“ juſtice, if he gave countenance to ſuch a belief.” Here is 
a new ſpecies of crime invented, that of countenancing a 
belief—but a belief of what? A behef of that which the 
court of directors, Haſtings's maſters, and a committee of 
this houſe, have decided as this prince's indiſputable 
right. | 5 

| But 
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But ſuppoſing the rajah of Benares to be a mere ſubject, 
and that ſubject a criminal of the higheſt form; let us ſee 
what courſe was taken by an upright Englith magiſtrate. 
Did he cite this culprit before his tribunal} Did he make a 
charge? Did he produce witneſſes ? Theſe are not forms; 
they are parts of ſubſtantial and eternal juſtice. No, not a 
word of all this. Mr. Haſtings conclades him, in bis 07077 
mind, to be guilty ; he makes this concluſion, on reports, on 
hear-ſays, on appearances, on rumours, on conjectures. on 
preſumptions; and even theſe never once hinted to the 
party, nor publicly to any human being, till the n * 
ſineſs was done. 7-8 
But the governor tells you his motive. for this men 
nary proceeding, ſo contrary to every mode of juſtice towards 
either a prince or a ſubject, fairly and without diſguiſe; 
and he puts into your hands the key of his whole conduct: 
* will ſuppoſe, for a moment, that I have acted with 
„ unwarrantable rigour towards Cheit Sing, and even with 
ce jnjuſtice. Let my MOTIVE be conſulted, I left Calcutta, 
« impreſſed with a belief that extraordinary means were 
« neceflary, and thofe exerted with a ,/#eady hand, to pre- 
c ſerve the company's intereſis from ſinking under the accu- 
& mulated weight which oppræſſed them. I ſaw a political 
« necefiity for curbing the overgrown power of a great 
« member of their dominion, and for mating it contribute 
« to the relief of their preſſing exigencies.” This is plain 
ſpeaking ; after this, it is no wonder that. the rajah's wealth 
and his offence, the neceſſities of the judge, and the opu- 
lence of the delinquent, are never ſeparated; through the 
whole of Mr. Haſtings's apology. 4 The juſtice and policy 
« of exacting a lange pecuniary mult.” The reſolution “ 70 
« draw from his guilt the means of relief to the company's 
« dreſſes.” His determination “to make him pay /argely 
3B2 4 for 
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« for his pardon, or to execute a ſevere vengeance for paſt 
« delinquency.” That “ as his wealth was great, and the 
«© company's exigencies preſſing, he thought it a meaſure of 
«juſtice and policy to exact from him a large pecuniary 
e mulct for Heir relief.” — The ſum (ſays Mr. Wheler, 
bearing evidence, at his defire, to his intentions) “ to which 
% the | governor declared his reſolution. to extend his fine, 
«. was forty or fifty lacks, that is four or five hundred thou- 
«-/and pounds; and that if he refuſed, he was to be removed 
“ from his zemindary entirely; or by taking poſſeſſion of 
4 his forts, to obtain, out of the treaſure depoſited in them, 
& the above ſum for the company.” 

Crimes ſo convenient, crimes ſo politic, crimes ſo neceſ- 
fary, crimes ſo alleviating of diſtreſs, can never be wanting 
to thoſe who uſe no proceſs, and who produce no proofs. 

But there is another ferious part (what is not ſo?) in this 
affair. Let us ſuppoſe that the power, for which Mr. 
Haſtings contends, a power which no ſovereign ever did, or 
ever can veſt in any of his ſubjects, namely, his own ſove- 
reign authority, to be conveyed by the act of parliament to 
any man or body of men whatfoever; it certainly was 
never given to Mr. Haſtings. The powers given by the act 
of 1773 were formal and official; they were given, not to 
the governor general, but to the major vote of the board, 
as a board, on diſcuſſion amongſt themfelves, in their public 
character and capacity ; and their acts in that character and 
capacity were to be aſcertained by records and minutes of 
council. The deſpotic acts exerciſed by Mr. Haſtings were 
done merely in his private character; and, if they had been 
moderate and juſt, would ſtill be the acts of an uſurped 
authority, and without any one of the legal modes of pro- 
ceeding which could give him competence for the moſt 


trivial exertion of power. There was no. propoſition or 
deliberation 
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circulation or otherwiſe, to authorize his proceedings. No 
delegation of power to impoſe a fine, or to take any ſtep to 
deprive the rajah of Benares of his government, his pro- 
perty, or his liberty. The minutes of conſultation aſſigu 
to his journey à totally different object, duty, and deſtina- 
tion. Mr. Wheler, at his deſire, tells us long after, that he 
had a confidential converſation with him on various ſub- 
jects, of which this was the principal, in which Mr. Haſtings - 
notified to him his ſecret intentions; “ and that he 4e/poke 
his ſupport of the meaſures which he intended to purſue 
« towards him (the rajah.)“ This confidential diſcourſe, 
and be/peaking of ſupport, could give him no power, in op- 
poſition to an expreſs act of parliament, and the whole tenor 
of the orders of the court of directors. | 

In what manner the powers thus uſurped were e employed, 
is known to the whole world. All the houſe knows, that 
the deſign on the rajah proved as.unfruitful as it was violent. 
The unhappy prince was expelled, and his more unhappy 
country was enflaved and ruined; but not a- rupee was 
acquired. Inſtead of treaſure, to recruit the company's fi- 
nances, waſted by their wanton wars and corrupt jobbs, 
they were plunged into a new war, which ſhook their power 
in India to its foundation ; and, to uſe the governor's Own 
happy ſimile, might have diſſolved it like a magic ſtructure, 
if the taliſman had been broken. | 

But the ſucceſs is no part of my conſideration, who ſhould 
think juſt the ſame of this buſineſs, if the ſpoil of one rajah 
had been fully acquired, and faithfully applied to the de- 
ſtruction of twenty other rajahs. Not only the arreſt of the 
rajah in his palace was unneceſſary and unwarrantable, and 
calculated to ſtir up any manly blood which remained in his 
ſubjects ; but the deſpotic ſtyle, and the extreme inſolence of 
language 
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among the enten eople: irt the 8 was intolerable. No- 
thing aggravates tyranny fo much as contumely. Qricquid 
fuperbia in contumelits was charged by a great man of anti- 
quity, as a principal head of offence againſt the governor 
general of that day. The unhappy people were ſtill more 
inſulted. A relation, but an enemy to the family, a noto- 
rious robber and villain, called Uſſaun Sing, kept as a hawk 
in a mew, to fly upon this nation, was ſet up to govern there, 
inſtead of a prince honoured and beloved. But when the 
buſineſs of inſult was accompliſhed, the revenue was too 
ferious a concern to be entruſted to ſuch hands. Another 
Was ſet up in his place, as guardian to an infant. 

But here, Sir, mark the effect of all theſe extraordinary 
means, of all this policy and juſtice. The revenues which 
had been hitherto paid with ſuch aſtoniſhing punctuality, 
felt into arrear. The new prince guardian was depoſed 
without ceremony; and with as little, caſt into priſon. The 
government of that once happy country has been in the ut- 
moſt confuſion ever ſince ſuch good order was taken about 
it. But, to complete the contumely offered to this undone 
people, and to make them feel their fervitude in all its de- 
gradation, and all its bittertieſs, the government of their ſa- 
cred city, the government of that Benares which had been 
ſo refpeRed by Perſian and Tartar conquerors, though of 
the Muſſulman perſuaſion, that, even in the plenitude of 
their pride, power, and bigotry, no magiſtrate of that ſect 
entered the place, was now delivered over by Engliſh hands 
to a Mahometan ; and an Ali Ibrahim Khin was introduced, 
under the company's authority, with power of life and death, 
into the ſanctuary of the Genti) religion. 

After this, the taking off a flight payment, chearfully 


made by pilgrims to a chief of their own rites, Was repre- 
ſented 
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ſented as a mighty. benefit. It remains only to ſhew, through 
the conduct. in this buſineſs, the ſpirit of the company's 
government, and the reſpect they pay towards other pre- 
judices not leſs regarded in the eaſt than thoſe of religion; 
I mean the reverence paid to. the female ſex in general, and 
particularly to women of high rank and condition. During 
the general contuſion of the country of Gazy pore, Panna, 
the mother of Cheit Sing, was lodged with her train in a 
caſtle called Bidge Gur, in which were likewiſe depoſited a 
large portion of the treaſures of her ſon, or more probably 
her own. To whomſoever they belonged was indifferent; 
for though no charge of rebellion was made on this woman 
(which was rather ſingular, as it would have coft, nothing) 
they were reſolved to ſecure her with her fortune. The 
caſtle was beſiged by major Popham. | 

There was no great reaſon to apprehend that foldiers ill 
paid, that ſoldiers who thought they had been defrauded of 
their plunder on former ſervices of the ſame kind, would 
not have been ſufficiently attentive to the ſpoil they were 
expreſsly come for; but the gallantry and generoſity of the 
profeſſion was juſtly ſuſpected, as being likely to ſet bounds 
to military rapaciouſneſs. The company's firſt civil magiſ- 
trate diſcovered - the greateſt. uneaſineſs leſt the women 
ſhould have any thing preferved to them. Terms, tending 
to put ſome reſtraint on military violence, were granted. 
He writes a letter to Mr. Popham, referring to ſome letter 
written before to the ſame effect, which I do not remember 
to have ſeen; but it ſhews his anxiety on this ſubject. Hear 
himſelf :—& I think every demand ſhe has made on you, 
« except that of ſafety and reſpe& to her perſon, is unrea- 
“ ſonable. If the reports brought to me are true, your re- 
« jecting her offers, or any negotiation, would ſoon obtain 
you the fort upon your own. terms. I apprehend ſhe 
y * will 
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« will attempt to defraud the captors of @ conſiderable part 
6 of their booty, by being ſuffered to retire without examina- 
& 7/0x. But this is your concern, not mine. I ſhould be 
& very /orry that your officers and ſoldiers loſt any part of 
the reward to which they are ſo well entitled; but you 
« muſt be the beſt judge of the promiſed indulgence to the 
6 Ranny : what you have engaged for I will certainly ratify ; 
e“ but as to ſuffering the Ranny to hold the purgunna of 
« Hurlich, or any other zemindary, without being ſubject 
cc to the authority of the Zemindar, or any lands whatſoever, 
& or indeed making any condition with her for a prov/on, 
« ] will never con/ent.” 

Here your governor ſtimulates a rapacious and licentious 
ſoldiery to the perſonal ſearch of women, leit theſe unhappy 
creatures ſhould avail themſelves of the protection of their 
ſex to ſecure any ſupply for their neceſſities; and he poſi- 
tively orders that no ſtipulation ſhould be made for any pro- 
viſion for them. The widow and mother of a prince, well 
informed of her miſerable ſituation, and the cauſe of it, a 
woman of this rank became a ſuppliant to the domeſtic ſer- 
vant of Mr. Haſtings (they are his own words that I read ;) 
« 1mploring his interceſſion, that ſhe may be relieved 70-77 
« the hardſhips and dangers of her preſent ſituation ; and 
offering to ſurrender the fort, and the 7reaſure and va- 
& [uable effects contained in it, provided ſhe can be aflured 
&« of ſafety and protection to ber perſon and honour, and to 
that of her family and attendants.” He is ſo good as to 
conſent to this, „provided ſhe ſurrenders every thing of 
value, with the reſerve o of ſuch articles as you ſhall 
&« think neceſſary to her condition, or as you your/elf ſhall 
« be diſpoſed to indulge her with.—But ſhould ſhe refuſe 
6 to execute the promiſe ſhe has made, or delay it beyond 
the term of twenty-four hours, it is my poſitive injunc- 

„ tion, 
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cc tion, that you immediately put a. ſtop: to any further in- 


« tercourſe or negociation with her, and on. no pretext re- 
«< new it: If ſhe diſappoints or rrifles with me, after I have 
e {ſubjected m duan to the diſgrace of returning ineffectual- 
« ly, and of courſe myſelf to diſcredit; I ſhall conſider it as a 
canton affront and indignity -¾ꝗib I can neven fur give; 
& nor will I grant her any conditions whatever, but leave 
« her expoſed zo 7ho/e dangers which ſhe has choſen to 
& riſque, rather than truſt to the clemency and generoſity 
« of Our government: I think ſhe cannot be ignorant of 
«© theſe conſequences, and will not venture to incur them; 
« and it is for this reaſon I place a dependance on her offers, 
&« and have conſented to ſend my duan to her.“ The 
dreadful ſecret hinted at by the merciful governor in the 
latter part of the letter, is well. underſtood in India; where 
thoſe who ſuffer corporeal indignities, generally expiate the 


offences of others with their own blood. However, in ſpite 


of all theſe, the temper of the military did, ſome way or 
other, operate. They came to terms which have never 
been tranſmitted. It appears that a fifteenth per cent. of 
the plunder was reſerved to the captives, of which the un- 
happy mother of the prince of Benares was to have a ſhare. 
This antient matron, born to better things [a laugh from 
certain young gentlemen II ſee no cauſe for this mirth. A 
good author of antiquity reckons among the calamities of his 
time, Nobiliſſimarum fæminarum exilià et fugas, I ſay, Sir, 
this antient lady was compelled to quit her houſe with three 


hundred helpleſs women, and a multitude of children in her 


train; but the lower ſort in the camp it ſeems could not be 


reſtrained. They did not forget the good leſſons of the go- 


vernor general. They were unwilling “ to be defrauded 


f a conſiderable part of their booty, by ſuffering them 


« to paſs without examination.“ They examined them, 
VoI. II. 30 Sir, 
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Sir, with a vengeance, and the ſacred protection of that 
awful character, Mr. Haſtings's maitre d'hotel, could not ſe- 
cure them from inſult and plunder. Here is Popham's nar- 
rative of the affair: “ The ranny came out of the fort, 
« with her family and dependants, the roth at night, owing 
& to which ſuch attention was not paid to her as I withed; 
&« and I am exceedingly ſorry to inform you, that the /cen- 
« friouſneſs of our followers was beyond the bounds of controul; 
« for, notwithRtanding all I could do, her people were plundered 
& on the road of moi of the things which they brought out 
&« of the fort, by which means one of the articles of ſurrenget 
&« has been much infringed. The diſtreſs I have felt upon 
this occaſion cannot be expreſſed, and can only be allayed 
“ by a firm performance of the other articles of the treaty, 
& which I ſhall make it my buſineſs to enforce. 

&© The ſuſpicions which the officers. had of treachery, 
and the delay made to our getting poſſeſſion, had enraged 
„ them, as well as the troops, ſo much, that the treaty was 
ce at firſt regarded as void, but this determination was ſoon 
« ſucceeded: by pity and compaſſion for the unfortunate be- 
« fieged.”—After this comes, in his due order, Mr. Haſtings; 
who is full of ſorrow and indignation, 8c. 8c. 8c. according 
to the beſt and moſt authentic 5 eſtabliſhed upon 
ſuch occaſions. 

The women being thus diſpoſed of, that is, completely 
deſpoiled, and pathetically lamented, Mr. Haſtings at length 
recollected the great object of his enterprize, which, during 
His zeal leſt the officers and ſoldiers ſhould loſe any part of 
their reward, he ſeems to have forgot; that is to ſay, to 
« draw from the rajah's guitt the means of relief to the 
4 company's diſtreſſes.“ This was to be the ſtrong hold of 
his defence. This compaſſion to the company, he knew by 


experience would ſanctify a * deal of rigour towards the 
natives. 
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natives. But the military had diſtreſſes of their own, which 
they conſidered firſt, Neither Mr. Haſtings's authority, 
nor his ſupplications, could prevail on them to aſſign a ſhil- 
ling to the claim he made on the part of the company. 
They divided the booty amongſt themſelves. Driven from 
his claim he was reduced to petition for the ſpoil as a loan; 
But the ſoldiers were too wiſe to venture as a loan, what the 
borrower claimed as a right. In defiance of all authority, 
they ſhared amongſt themſelves about two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, beſides what had been taken from the 
women. | 

In all this there is nothing wonderful. We may reſt af- 
ſured, that when the maxims of any government eſtabliſh 
among its reſources extraordinary means, and thoſe exerted 
with a ſtrong hand, that ſtrong hand will provide thoſe ex- 
traordinary means for ie Whether the ſoldiers had rea- 
ſon or not (perhaps much might be ſaid for them) certain 
it is, the military diſcipline of India was ruined from that 
moment; and the ſame rage for plunder, the ſame contempt 
of ſubordination, which blaſted all the hopes of extraordi- 
nary means from your ſtrong hand at Benares, have very 
lately loſt you an army in Myſore. This is viſible enough 
from the accounts in the laſt Gazette. 

There is no doubt but that the country and city of Be- 
nares, now brought into the ſame order, will very ſoon 
exhibit, if it does not already diſplay the ſame appearance 
with thoſe countries and cities which are under better ſub- 
jection. A great maſter, Mr. Haſtings, has himſelf been at 
the pains of drawing a picture of one of theſe countries, I 
mean the province and city of Farruckabad. There is no 
reaſon to queſtion his knowledge of the facts; and his au- 
thority (on this point at leaſt) is above all exception, as well 
for the ſtate of the country, as for the cauſe. In his minute 

30 2 of 
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of - conſultation, Mr. Haſtings deſcribes forcibly the conſe- 
quences which ariſe from the degradation into which we 
have ſunk the native government. © The total want (ſays 
6 he) of all order, regularity, or authority, in his (the na- 
& bob of Farruckabad's) government, and to which, among 
% other obvious cauſes, it may no doubt be owing that the 
« country of Farruckabad is become a!/mo/t an entire waſte, 
ec without cultivation or inhabitants; that the capital, which, 
« but a very ſhort time ago, was diſtinguiſhed as one of the 
& moſt populous and opulent commercial cities in Hindoſtan, 
te at preſent exhibits nothing but /cenes of the moſt wretched 
« poverty, deſolation, and miſery; and that the nabob himſelf, 
6 though in the poſſeſſion of a tract of country which, with 
& only common care, 1s notoriouſly capable of yielding an 
&« annual revenue of between thirty and forty lacks, (three 

c or four hundred thouſand pounds) with 20 91/itary a- 
« bliſbhment to maintain, ee 2 the means of a 
« bare ſubſiance.” 

This is a true and unexaggerated picture, not only of 
Farruckabad, but of at leaſt three-fourths of the country 
which we poſſeſs, or rather lay waſte, in India. Now, Sir, the 
houſe will be deſirous to know for what purpoſe this picture 
was drawn. It was for a purpoſe, I will not fay laudable, but 
neceflary, that of taking the unfortunate prince and his 
country out of the hands of a ſequeſtrator ſent thither by the 
nabob of Oude, the mortal enemy of the prince thus ruined, 
and to protect him by means of a Britiſh reſident, who 
might carry his complaints to the ſuperior reſident at Oude, 
or tranſmit them- to Calcutta. But mark, how the re- 
former perſiſted in his reformation: The effect of the mea- 
ſure was better than was probably expected. The prince 
began to be at eaſe; the country began to recover; and-the 


revenue began to be collected. Theſe were alarming cir- 
| | cumſtances. 
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eumſtances. Mr. Haſtings not only recalled the reſident, 
but he entered into a formal ſtipulation with the nabob of 
Oude, never to ſend an Englith ſubject again to Farruck- 
abad; and thus the country, deſcribed as you have heard 
by Mr. Haſtings, is given up for ever to the very perſons to 
whom. he had attributed its ruin, that is to the Sezawals or 
tequeſtrators of the nabob of Oude. 

Such was the iſſue of the firſt attempt to relieve the diſ- 
treſſes of the dependent provinces. I ſhall cloſe what I have to 
fay on the condition of the northern dependencies, with the 
effect of the laſt of theſe attempts. You will recollect, Sir, 
the account I have not long ago ſtated to you as given by Mr. 
Haſtings, of the ruined condition of the deſtroyer of others, 
the nabob of Oude; and of the recal, in conſequence, of Han- 
nay, Middleton, and Johnſon. When the firſt little ſudden 
guſt of paſſion againſt theſe gentlemen was ſpent, the ſenti- 
ments of old friendſhip: began to revive.. Some healing 
conferences were held between them and the ſuperior go- 
vernment. Mr. Hannay was permitted to return to Oude; 
but death prevented the further advantages intended for 
him, and the future benefits propoſed for the country by 
the provident care of the council; general. 

One of theſe gentlemen was accuſed. of the groſſeſt pecu- 
lations.. Two of them, by Mr. Haſtings himſelf, of what he: 
conſidered: as very groſs. offences. The court of directors 
were informed, by the governor general and. council, that 
a ſevere enquiry: would be inſtituted againſt the two ſurvi- 
vors; and they requeſted that court to ſuſpend its judg- 
ment, and to wait the event of their proceedings. A mock. 
enquiry has been inſtituted, by which the parties could not 
be ſaid to be either acquitted. or condemned. By means of 
the bland and conciliatory diſpoſitions of the charter go- 


vernors, and Proper private explanations, the public enquiry 
Has. 
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has in effect died away, the ſuppoſed peculators and de- 
ſtroyers of Oude repoſe in all ſecurity in the boſoms of their 
accuſers; whilſt others ſucceed to them to be inſtructed by 
their example. 

It is only to complete the view I propoſed of the conduct 
of the company, with regard to the dependent provinces, 
that I ſhall ſay any thing at all of the Carnatic, which is the 
ſcene, if poſſible, of greater diſorder than the northern 
provinces. Perhaps it were better to ſay of this center and 
metropolis of abuſe, whence all the reſt in India and in 
England diverge; from whence they are fed and me- 
thodized, what was ſaid of Carthage—de Cartbagine /atius 
ef/t filere quam parum dicere. This country, in all its deno- 
minations, is about 46, ooo ſquare miles. It may be affirmed 
univerſally, that not one perſon of ſubſtance or property, 
landed, commercial, or monied, excepting two or three 
bankers, who are neceſſary depoſits and diſtributors of the 
general ſpoil, is left in all that region. In that country the 
moiſture, the bounty of Heaven, is given but at a certain 
ſeaſon. Before the ęæra of our influence, the induſtry of 
man carefully huſbanded that gift of God. The Gentiis 
preſerved, with a provident and religious care, the precious 
depoſit of the periodical rain in reſervoirs, many of them 
works of royal grandeur; and from theſe, as occaſion de- 
manded, they fructified the whole country. To maintain 
theſe reſervoirs, and to keep up an annual advance to the 
cultivators, for ſeed and cattle, formed a principal object of 
the piety and policy of the prieſts and rulers of the Gent 
religion. 

This object required a command of money; and there 
was no pollam, or caſtle, which in the happy days of the 
Carnatic was without ſome hoard of treaſure, by which the 


governors were enabled to combat with the irregularity of 
2 | the 
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the ſeaſons, and to reſiſt or to buy off the invaſion of an 
enemy. In all the cities were multitudes of merchants and 
bankers, for all occafrt6ns of monied aſſiſtance; and on the 
other hand, the native princes were 1n condition to obtain 
credit from them. The manufacturer was paid by the re- 
turn of commodities, or by imported money, and not, as at 
preſent, in the taxes that had been originally exacted from 
his induſtry. In aid of caſual diſtreſs, the country was full 
of choultries, which were inns and hoſpitals, where the 
traveller and the poor were relieved. All ranks of people 
had their place in the public concern, and their ſhare in the 
common ſtock and common proſperity ; but the chartered 
rights of men, and the right which it was thought proper to 
ſet up in the nabob of Arcot, introduced a new ſyſtem; It 
was their policy to conſider hoards of money as crimes; to 
regard moderate rents as frauds on the ſovereign; and to 
view, in the lefler princes, any claim of exemption from 
more than ſettled tribute, as an act of rebellion. : Accord- 
ingly all the caſtles were, one after the other, plundered 
and deſtroyed. The native princes were expelled; the hoſ- 
pitals fell to ruin; the reſervoirs of water went to decay; 
the merchants, bankers, and manufacturers diſappeared ; 
and ſterility, indigence, and depopulation, Meaning the 
face of theſe once flouriſhing provinces. 

The company was very early ſenſible of theſe miſchiefs, 
and of their true cauſe. They gave preciſe orders, « that 
« the native princes, called polygars, ſhould not be extir- 
« pated. That the rebellion | ſo they chooſe to call it} of the 
« polygars, may (they fear) vb too much juſtice, be attri- 
«© buted to the mal-adminiſtration of the nabobꝰs collectors.“ 
That “ they obſerve with concern, that their troops have 
« been put to diſagrecabléè ſervices.” They might have 
uſed a ſtronger expreſſion without impropriety. But they 
make 
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make amends in another place. Speaking of the polygars, the 
directors ſay, that “ it was repugnant to humanity to force 
* them to ſuch dreadful extremities as they underwent,” That 
ſome examples of ſeverity night be neceſſary, (when they 
6 fell into the nabob's hands,” and not by the deſtruction / 
the country, © That They Fear his government is none of the 
% guide; and that there is great oppreſſion in collecting his 
& revenues.” They ſtate, that the wars in which he has in- 
volved the Carnatic, had been a cauſe of its diſtreſſes. 
& That theſe diſtreſſes have been certainly great; but thoſe 
% by the nabod's oppreſſions we believe 70-be greater than all.” 
Pray, Sir, attend to the reaſon for their opinion that the 
government of this their inſtrument is more calamitous tv 
the country than the ravages of war.—Becauſe, ſay they, 
his oppreſſions are © 2w7hout imtermiſſion.—The others are 
& temporary; by all which opprefions we believe the nabob 
« has great wealth in ſtore.” From this ſtore neither he 
nor they could derive any advantage whatſoever, upon the 
invaſion of Hyder Ali in the hour of their greateſt calamity 
and diſmavy. [2049 
It is now proper to compare theſe decturatione with the 
company's conduct. The principal reaſon which they aſ- 
ſigned againſt the ect pation of the polygars was, that the 
Weavers were protected in their fortrefſes. They might 
have added, that the company itſelf, which ſtung them to 
death, had been warmed in the boſom of theſe unfortunate 
princes : for, on the taking of Madras by the French, it 'was 
in their hoſpitable pollams, that moſt of the inhabitants 
found refuge and protection. But, notwithſtanding all thefe 
orders, reaſons, and declarations, they at length gave an in- 
direct ſanction, and permitted the 'uſe of a very direct and 
irreſiſtible force, to meaſures which they had, over and 


over again, declared to be falſe policy, cruel, inhuman, and 
9 | opprethve. 
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oppreſſive. Having, however, forgot all attention to the 
princes and the people, they remembered that they had 
ſome ſort of intereſt in the trade of the country; and it is 
matter of curioſity to obſerve the protection which they 
afforded to this their natural object. 

Full of anxious cares on this head, they direct, ec that in 
& reducing the polygars they (their ſervants) were to be 
& cautious, not to deprive the weavers and manufacturers 
« of the protection they often met with in the ſtrong holds 
« of the polygar countries ;”—and they write to their in- 
ſtrument, the nabob of Arcot, concerning theſe poor people 
in a moſt pathetic ſtrain. « We entreat your excellency 
c (ſay they) in particular, to make the manufacturers the 
c Object of your tendereſt care; particularly when you 
& root out the polygars, you do not deprive the weavers 
% of the protection they enjoyed under them.” When they 
root out the protectors in favour of the oppreſſor, they 
ſhew themſelves religiouſly cautious of the rights of the 
protected. When they extirpate the ſhepherd and the 
ſhepherd's dogs, they piouſly recommend the helpleſs flock 
to the mercy, and even to the 7endere/? care, of the wolf. 
This is the uniform ſtrain of their policy, ſtrictly forbid- 
ding, and at the ſame time ſtrenuouſly encouraging and en- 
forcing, every meaſure that can ruin and deſolate the country 
committed to their charge. After giving the company's 
idea of the government of this their inſtrument, it may ap- 
pear ſingular, but it is perfectly conſiſtent with their ſyſtem, 
that, beſides waſting for him, at two different times, the 
moſt exquiſite ſpot upon the earth, Tanjour, and all the 
adjacent countries, they have even voluntarily put their own 
territory, that is, a large and fine country adjacent to 
Madras, called their jaghire, wholly out of their protection; 
and have continued to farm their ſubjects, and their duties 
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towards theſe ſubjects, to that very nabob, whom they 
themſelves conſtantly repreſent as an habitual oppreſſor, and 
a relentleſs tyrant. This they have done without any 
pretence of ignorance of the objects of oppreſſion for which 
this prince has thought fit to become their renter ;. for he 
has again and again told them, that it is for the ſole purpoſe 
of exerciſing authority he holds the jaghire lands; and he 
affirms (and believe with truth) that he pays more for 
that territory than the revenues yield. This deficiency he 
muſt make up from his other territories ; and thus, i in order 
to furniſh the means of oppreſſing one part of the, Carnatic, 
he is Ted to oppreſs all the reſt, * ac 
The houſe perceives that the livery of the era $ _ 
vernment is uniform. I have deſcribed the condition of the 
countries indirectly, but moſt ſubſtantially, under the com- 
pany's authority. And now I aſk, whether, with this map 
of miſgovernment before me, I can ſuppoſe myſelf bound 
by my vote to continue, upon any principles of pretended 
public faith, the management of theſe countries in thoſe 
hands? If I kept ſuch a faith (which in reality is no 
better than a #des latronum) with, what is called the com- 
pany, I muſt break the faith, the covenant, the. ſolemn, 
original, indiſpenſable oath, in which I am bound, by the 
eternal frame and conſtitution of. ng to the whole hu- 
man race. | | 
As I have dwelt ſo long on theſe who are indirectly under. 
the company's adminiſtration, I will endeavour to, be, a little. 
ſhorter upon the countries immediately under this charter. 
government.—Theſe are the Bengal provinces. The con- 
dition of theſe provinces is pretty fully detailed in the ſixth. 
and ninth reports, and in their appendixes.. I will ſelect only. 
ſuch Principles and inſtances as are broad and general. TO 
your own thoughts I ſhall leave it, to. furniſh. the detail 
of. 
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of oppreſſions involved in them. I ſhall ſtate to you, as 
ſtiortly as Tam able, the conduct of the company; iIſt, to- 
wards the landed intereſts ;—next, the commercial intereſts; 
—3dly, the native government ;—and laſtly, to their own 

vernment. 

Bengal, and the provinces that are united to it, are Niger 
than the kingdom of France; and once contained, as France 
does contain, a great and independent landed intereſt, com- 
poſed of princes, of great lords, of a numerous nobility and 
gentry, of freeholders, of lower tenants, of religious com- 
munities, and public foundations. So early as 1769, the 
company's ſervants perceived the decay into which theſe pro- 
vinces had fallen under Engliſh adminiſtration, and they 
made a ſtrong repreſentation upon this decay, and what 
they apprehended to be the cauſes of it. Soon after this 
repreſentation, Mr. Haſtings became preſident of Bengal. 
Inſtead of adminiſtering a remedy to this melancholy diſ- 
order, upon the heels of a dreadful famine, in the year 1772, 
the ſuccour which the new preſident and the council lent to 
this afflicted nation was—ſhall IT be believed in relating it ?— 
the landed intereſt of a whole kingdom, of a kingdom to be 
compared to France, was ſet up to public auction! They 
ſet up (Mr. Haſtings ſet up) the whole nobility, gentry, 
and freeholders, to the higheſt bidder. No preference was 
given to the ancient proprietors. They muſt bid againſt 
every uſurer, every temporary adventurer, every jobber 
and ſchemer, every ſervant of every European, or they 
were obliged to content themſelves, in lieu of their exten - 
ſive domains, with their houſe, and ſuch a penſion as the 
{tate auctioneers thought fit to aſſign. In this general 
calamity, ſeveral of the firſt nobility thought (and in 
all appearance juſtly) that they had better ſubmit to the 
NECES of this penſton, than continue, under the name of 

3D2 zemindars, 
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zemindars, the objects and inſtruments of a ſyſtem, by 
which they ruined their tenants, and were ruined. them- 
ſelves. Another reform has ſince come upon the back of 
the firſt; and a penſion having been aſſigned to theſe un- 
happy perſons, in lieu of their hereditary lands, a new 
ſcheme of ceconomy has taken place, and deprived them of 
that penſion. 

The menial ſervants of Engliſhmen, perſons (to uſe the 
emphatical phraſe of a ruined and patient eaſtern chief) 
“ hoſe fathers they would not have ſet with the dogs of their 
« //0ck,” entered into their patrimonial lands. Mr. Haſtings's 
banian was, after this auction, found poſſeſſed of territories 
yielding a rent of one hundred and forty thouſand pounds a 
year. 

Such an univerſal proſcription, upon any pretence, has 
few examples. Such a proſcription, without even a pre- 
tence of delinquency, has none. It ſtands by itfelf. It 
ftands as a monument to aſtoniſh the imagination, to con- 
found the reaſon of mankind. I confeſs to you, when LI 
firſt came to know this buſineſs in its true nature and ex- 
tent, my ſurpriſe did a little ſuſpend my indignation. I was 
in a manner ſtupified by the deſperate boldneſs of a few 
obſcure young men, who having obtained, by ways which 
they could not comprehend, a power of which they ſaw nei- 
ther the purpoſes nor the limits, toſſed about, ſubverted, 
and tore to pieces, as if it were in the gambols of a. boyiſh 
unluckinefs and malice, the moſt eſtabliſhed rights, and the: 
moſt ancient and moſt revered inſtitutions, of ages and na- 
tions. Sir, I will not now trouble you with any detail with 
regard to what they have ſince done with theſe ſame lands 
and land-holders; only to inform you, that nothing bas 
been ſuffered to ſettle for two ſeaſons together upon any 


baſis; and that the levity and inconſtaney of theſe mock 
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legiſlators were not the leaſt afflicting parts of the oppreſ- 
fions ſuffered under their uſurpation; nor will any thing 
give ſtability to the property of the natives, but an adminiſ- 
tration in England at once protecting and ftable. The 
country ſuſtains, almoſt every year, the miferies of a revolu- 
tion. At preſent, all is uncertainty, miſery, and confuſion. 
There is to be found through theſe vaſt regions no longer 
one landed man, who is a reſource for voluntary aid, or an 
object for particular rapine. Some of them were, not long 
ſince, great princes; they poſſeſſed treaſures, they levied 
armies. There was a zemindar in Bengal (I forget his 
name) that, on the threat of an invaſion, ſupplied the ſoubah 
of theſe provinces with the loan of a million ſterling. The 
family this day wants credit for a breakfaſt at the bazar. 

1 ſhall now ſay a word or two on the company's care of 
the commercial intereſt of thoſe kingdoms. As it appears 
in the reports, that perſons in the higheſt ſtations in Bengal 
have adopted, as a fixed plan of policy, the deſtruction of all 
intermediate dealers between the company and the manu- 
facturer, native merchants have diſappeared of courſe. The 
ſpoil of the revenues 1s the ſole capital which purchaſes the 
produce and manufactures; and through three or four 
foreign companies tranſmits the official gains of indivi- 
duals to Europe. No other commerce has an exiſtence in 
Bengal. The tranſport of its plunder is the only traffic of 
the country. I with to refer you to the appendix to the 
ninth report for a full account of the manner in which the 
company have protected the commercial MA of their 
dominions in the eaſt. 

As to the native government and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, it ſnbſiſted in a poor tottering manner for ſome 
years. In the year 1781, a total revolution took place in 
that eſtabliſhment, In one of the uſual freaks of legiſlation 
of 
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of "the council of Bengal, the whole criminal juriſdiction of 
theſe courts, called the Phoujdary Judicature, exerciſed till 
then by the principal Muſſulmen, was in one day, without 
notice, without conſultation with the magiſtrates or the 
people there, and without communication with the direc- 
tors or miniſters here, totally ſubverted. A new inſtitution 
took place, by which this juriſdiction was divided between 
certain Engliſh ſervants of the company and the Gentù 
zemindars of the country, the latter of whom never peti- 
tioned for it, nor, for ought that appears, ever deſired this 
boon. But its natural uſe was made of it; it was made a 
pretence for new extortions of money. | 
The natives had however one conſolation in the ruin of 
their judicature; they ſoon ſaw that it fared no better with 
the Engliſh government itſelf. That too, after deſtroying 
every other, came to its period. This revolution may well 
be rated for a moſt daring act, even among the extraordi- 
nary things that have been doing in Bengal ſince our un- 
happy acquiſition of the means of ſo much miſchief. 
An eſtabliſhment of Engliſh government for civil juſtice, 
and for the collection of revenue, was planned and execnted 
by the prefident and council of Bengal, ſubject to the plea- 
fure of the directors, in the year 1772. According to this 
plan, the country was divided into fix great diſtricts, or 
provinces. In each of theſe was eſtabliſhed a provincial 
council, which adminiſtered the revenue; and of that coun- 
cil one member, by monthly rotation, preſided in the courts 
of civil reſort; with an appeal to the council of the pro- 
vince, and thence to Calcutta. In this ſyſtem (whether, in 
other reſpects, good or evil) there were ſome capital ad- 
vantages. There was in the very number of perſons in 
each provincial council, authority, communication, mutual 
check, and controul. They were obliged, on their minutes 
9 of 
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of conſultation, to enter their reaſons and diſſents; ſo that a 
man of diligence, of reſearch, and tolerable ſagacity, ſitting 
in London, might, from theſe materials, be enabled to form 
ſome judgment of the ſpirit of what was going on on the 
furtheſt. banks of the Ganges and Burramputer, 

The court of directors ſo far ratified this eſtabliſhment, 
(which was conſonant enough to their general, plan of. go- 
vernment) that they gave preciſe orders, that no alteration 
ſhould be made in it, without their conſent. So far 
from being. appriſed of any deſign againſt this, conſtitu- 
tion, they had reaſon to conceive that on trial it had been 
more. and. more approved by their council general, at leaſt 
by the. governor general, who had planned it. At the time 
of. the revolution,,the council general was nominally in two 
perſons, virtually in one. At that time. meaſures of an ar- 
duous and critical nature ought to have been forborne, 
even if, to the fulleſt council, this ſpecific meaſure had not 
been prohibited by the ſuperior authority. It was in, this: 
very ſituation, that one man had the hardineſs to conceiv e 
and the temerity to execute, a total revolution in the form 
and the perſons compoſing the government of a great King⸗ 
dom. Without any previous ſtep, at one ſtroke, the whole 
conſtitution of Bengal, civil and criminal, was ſyept away. 
The counſellors were recalled from their provinces. Up- 
wards of ſifty of the principal officers of government were 
turned out of employ, and rendered dependent on Mr. 
Haſtings for their immediate ſubſiſtence, and for all hope of, 
future proviſion. The chief. of each. council, and one. 
European collector of revenue, was left in each province. 

But Here, Sir, you may imagine a new government, .of. 
ſome permanent deſcription, was-eſtabliſhed in the place of 
that which had been thus ſuddenly overturned. No ſuch- 
thing. Leſt theſe chiefs without councils ſhould be con- 
ceived 
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ceived to form the ground plan of ſome future government, 
it was publicly declared, that their continuance was only 
temporary and permiſſive. The whole ſubordinate Britiſh 
adminiſtration of revenue was then veſted in a committee in 
Calcutta, all creatures of the governor general; and the pro- 
vincial management, under the permiſſive chief, was de- 
livered over to native officers. | 

But, that the revolution, and the purpoſes of the revolu- 
tion, might be complete, to this committee were delegated, 
not only the functions of all the inferior, but, what will 
ſurprize the houſe, thoſe of the ſupreme adminiſtration of 
revenue alſo. Hitherto the governor general and council 
had, in their revenue department, adminiſtered the finances 
of thoſe kingdoms. By the new ſcheme they are delegated 
to this committee, who are only to report their proceedings 
for approbation. 

The key to the whole tranſaction is given in one of the 
inſtructions to the committee, © that it is not neceflary that 
„they ſhould enter diflents.” By this means the ancient plan 
of the company's adminiſtration was deſtroyed; but the plan 
of 'concealment was perfected. To that moment the ac- 
counts of the revenues were tolerably clear; or at leaſt 
means were furniſhed for enquiries, by which they might 
be rendered ſatisfactory. In the obſcure and filent gulph 
of this committee every thing is now buried, The thickeſt 
ſhades of night ſurround all their tranſactions. No effec- 
tual means of detecting fraud, miſmanagement, or miſ- 
repreſentation, exiſt. The directors, who have dared to talk 
with ſuch confidence on their revenues, know nothing about 
them. What uſed to fill volumes is now compriſed under a 
tew dry heads on a ſheet of paper. The natives, a people ha- 
bitually made to concealment, are the chief managers of the 
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wretches as your rulers ſelect out of them as moſt fitted for 
their purpoſes. As a proper key-ſtone to bind the arch, a 
native, one Gunga Govind Sing, a man turned out of his 
employment by Sir John Clavering, for malverſation in 
office, is made the correſponding ſecretary; and indeed the 
great moving principle of their new board. | 

As the whole revenue and civil adminiſtration was thus 
ſubverted, and a clandeſtine government ſubſtituted in the 
place of it, the judicial inſtitution underwent a like revolu- 
tion. In 1772 there had been ſix courts formed out of the 
ſix provincial councils. ' Eighteen new ones are appointed 
in their place, with each a judge, taken from the junior ſer- 
vants of the company. To maintain theſe eighteen courts, 
a tax is levied on the ſums in litigation, of 24 per cent. on 
the great, and of 5 per cent. on the leſs. This money is all 
drawn from the provinces to Calcutta. The chief juſtice 
(the ſame who ſtays in defiance of a vote of this houſe, and 
of his majeſty's recal) is appointed at once the treaſurer and 
diſpoſer of theſe taxes, levied, without any ſort of autho- 
rity, from the company, from the crown, or from par- 
liament. 

In effect, Sir, every legal regular authority i in matters of 
revenue, of political adminiſtration, of criminal law, of civil 
law, in many of the moſt eſſential parts of military diſcipline, 
is laid level with the ground; ; and an oppreſſive, irregular, 
capricious, unſteady, rapacious, and peculating deſpotiſm, 
with a direct diſavowal of obedience to any authority at 
home, and without any fixed maxim, principle, or rule of 
proceeding, to guide them in India, is at preſent the ſtate of 
your charter- government over great kingdoms. - 

As the company has made this uſe of their truſt, I ſhould 
ill diſcharge mine, if I refuſed to give my moſt chearful 
vote for the redreſs of theſe abuſes, by putting the affairs of 
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ſo large and valuable a part of the intereſts of this nation 
and of mankind, into ſome ſteady hands, poſſeſſing the 
confidence, and aſſured of the ſupport of this houſe, until 
they can be reſtored to regularity, order, and conſiſtency. 

I have touched the heads of ſome of the grievances of 
the people, and the abuſes of government. But I hope and 
truſt, you will give me credit, when I faithfully affure you, 
that I have not mentioned one fourth part of what has 
come to my knowledge in your committee; and further, I 
have full reaſon to believe, that not one fourth part of the 
abuſes are come to my knowledge, by that or by any other 
means. Pray conſider what I have ſaid only as an index to 
direct you in your enquiries. | 

If this then, Sir, has been the uſe made of the truſt of po- 
htical powers internal and external, given by you- in the 
charter, the next thing to be ſeen is the conduct of the 
company with regard to the commercial truſt. And here I 
will make a fair offer: If it can be proved that they have 
acted wiſely, prudently, and frugally, as merchants, I ſhall 
Paſs by the whole maſs of their enormities as ſtateſmen. 
That they have not done this their preſent condition is 
proof ſufficient. Their diſtreſſes are ſaid to be owing to 
their wars. This is not wholly true. But if it were, is not 
that readineſs to engage in wars which diſtinguiſhes them, 
and for which the committee of ſecrecy has ſo branded their 
politics, founded on the falſeſt principles of  mercantile 
ſpeculation? 

The principle of buying cheap and ſelling dear is the firſt, 
the great foundation of mereantile dealing. Have they ever 
attended to this principle? Nay, for years have they not 
actually authorized in their ſervants a total indifference as to 
the prices they were to pay? 

A great deal of ſtrictneſs in driving bargains for whatever 
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we contract, is another of the principles of mercantile policy. 
Try the company by that teſt! Look at the contracts that 
are made for them. Is the company ſo much as a good 
commiſſary to their own armies? I engage to ſelect for you, 
out of the innumerable maſs of their dealings, all conducted 
very nearly alike, one contract only, the exceſſive profits on 
which during a ſhort term would pay the whole of their 
year's dividend. I ſhall undertake to ſhew, that upon two 
others, that the inordinate profits given, with the loſſes in- 
curred in. order to ſecure thoſe profits, would pay a year's 
dividend more. 

It is a third property of trading men, to ſee that their 
clerks do not divert the dealings of the maſter to their own 
benefit. It was the other day only, when their governor 
and council taxed the company's inveſtment with a ſum of 
fifty thouſand pounds, as an inducement to perſuade only 
ſeven members of their board of trade to give their honour 
that they would abſtain from ſuch profits upon that inveſt= 
ment as they muſt have violated their oaths if may had 
made at all. 

It is a fourth quality of a merchant to be exact in his 
accounts. What will be thought, when you have fully be- 
fore you the mode of accounting made uſe of in the treaſury 
of Bengal? —1 hope you will have it ſoon. With regard to 
one of their agencies, when it came to the material part, 
the prime coſt of the goods on which a commiſſion of fif- 
teen per cent. was allowed, to the aſtoniſhment of the factory 
to whom the commodities were ſent, the accountant general 
reports that he did not think himſelf authorized to call for 
vouchers relative to this and other particulars, becauſe the 
agent was upon his 40n0ur with regard to them. A new 
principle of account upon honour ſeems to be regularly 
eſtabliſhed in their dealings and their treaſury, which in 
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reality amounts to an entire annihilation of the principle of 
all accounts. ; | 

It is a fifth property of a merchant, who does not medi- 
tate a fraudulent bankruptcy, to calculate his probable 
profits upon the money he takes up to veſt in buſineſs. Did 
the company, when they bought goods on bonds bearing 8 
per cent. intereſt, at ten and even twenty per cent. diſcount, 
even aſk themſelves a queſtion concerning the poſſibility of 
advantage from dealing on theſe terms ? 

The laſt quality of a merchant I ſhall advert to, is the 
taking care to be properly prepared, in caſh or goods, in the 
ordinary courſe of ſale, for the bills which are drawn on 
them. Now I aſk, whether they have ever calculated the 
clear produce of any given ſales, to make them tally with 
the four million of bills which are come and coming upon 
them, ſo as at the proper periods to enable the one to liqui- 
date the other? No, they have not. They are now obliged 
to borrow money of their own ſervants to purchaſe their 
inveſtment. The ſervants ſtipulate five per cent. on the 
capital they advance, if their bills ſhould not be paid at the 
time when they become due; and the value of the rupee 
on which they charge this intereſt is taken at two ſhillings 
and a penny. Has the company ever troubled themſelves 
to enquire whether their ſales can bear the payment of that 
intereſt, and at that rate of exchange? Have they once con- 
ſidered the dilemma in which they are placed—the ruin of 
their credit in the Eaſt Indies, if they refuſe the bills—the 
ruin of their credit and exiſtence in England, if they accept 
them? Indeed no trace of equitable government is found 
in their politics; not one trace of commercial principle in 
their mercantile dealing; and hence is the deepeſt and 
matureſt wiſdom of parliament demanded, and the beſt re- 


ſources of this kingdom muſt be ſtrained, to reſtore them ; 
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that is, to reſtore the countries deſtroyed by the miſconduct 
of the company, and to reſtore the company itſelf, ruined 
by the conſequences of their plans for deſtroying what they 
were bound to preſerve. 

I required, if you remember, at my outſet, a proof that 
theſe abuſes were habitual. But ſurely this it is not neceſſary 
for me to conſider as a ſeparate head; becauſe I truſt I have 
made it evident beyond a doubt, in confſdering the abuſes 
themſelves, that they are regular, permanent, and ſyſtemati- 
cal. 

I am now come to my laſt condition, without which, for 
one, I will never readily lend my hand to the deſtruction of 
any eſtabliſhed 'government ; which is, That in its preſent 
ſtate, the government of the Eaſt India company is abſolutely 
incorrigible. 

Of this great truth I think there can be little doubt, after 
all that has appeared in this houſe. It is ſo very clear, that 
I muſt conſider the leaving any power in their hands, and 
the determined reſolution . to continue and countenance 
every mode and every degree of peculation, oppreſſion, and 
tyranny, to be one and the ſame thing. I look upon that 
body incorrigible, from the fulleſt confideration both of their 
uniform conduct, and their preſent real and virtual conſti- 
tution. 

If they had not conſtantly been apprized of all the enor- 
mities committed in India under their authority; if this 
ſtate of things had been as much a diſcovery to them as it 
was to many of us; we might flatter ourſelves that the 
detection of the abuſes would lead to their reformation. I 
will go further: If the court of directors had not uni- 
formly condemned every act which this houſe or any of its 
committees had condemned ; if the language in which they 
expreſſed their diſapprobation againſt enormities and their 
authors 
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authors had not been much more vehement and indignant 
than any ever uſed in this houſe, I ſhould entertain ſome 
hopes. If they had not, on the other hand, as uniformly 
commended all their ſervants who had done their duty and 
obeyed their orders, as they had heavily cenſured thoſe who 


rebelled ; I might ſay, Theſe people have been in an error, 


and when they are ſenſible of it they will mend, But when 
reflect on the uniformity of their ſupport to the objects of 
their uniform cenſure; and the ſtate of infignificance and 
diſgrace to which all of thoſe have been reduced whom they 
approved; and that even utter ruin and premature death 
have been among the fruits of their favour; I muſt be con- 
vinced, that in this caſe, as in all others, hy pocriſy is the only 
vice that never can be cured. 

Attend, I pray you, to the ſituation and proſperity of 
Benfield, Haſtings, and others of that ſort. The laſt of 
theſe has been treated by the company with an aſperity of 
reprehenſion that has no parallel. They lament, “that the 
& power of diſpoſing of their property for perpetuity, ſhould 
& fall into ſuch hands.” Yet for fourteen years, with little in- 
terruption, he has governed all their affairs, of every deſcrip» 
tion, with an abſolute ſway. He has had himſelf the means 
of heaping up immenſe wealth; and, during that whole pe- 
riod, the fortunes of hundreds have depended on his ſmiles 
and frowns. He himſelf tells you he is incumbered with two 
hundred and fifty young gentlemen, ſome of them of the beſt 
families in England, all of whom aim at returning with vaſt 
fortunes to Europe in the prime of life. He has then two hun- 
dred and fifty of your children as his hoſtages for your good 
behaviour; and loaded for years, as he has been, with the 
execrations of the natives, with the cenſures of the court of 
directors, and ſtruck and blaſted with reſolutions of this 


houſe, he ſtill maintains the mon deſpotic power ever 
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known in India. He domineers with an overbearing ſway 
in the aſſemblies of his pretended maſters; and it is thought 
in a degree raſh to venture to name his offences 1 in this houſe, 
even as grounds of a legiſlative remedy. 

On the other hand, conſider the fate of thoſe who have 
met with the applauſes of the directors. Colonel Monſon, 
one of the beſt of men, had his days ſhortened by the ap- 
plaufes, deſtitute of the ſupport, of the company. General 
Clavering, whoſe panegyric was made in every diſpatch 
from England, whoſe hearſe was bedewed with the tears, 
and hung round with eulogies of the court of directors, 
burſt an honeſt and indignant heart at the treachery of thoſe 
who ruined him by their praiſes. Uncommon patience and 
temper, ſupported Mr. Francis a while longer under the bane- 
ful influence of the commendation of the court of directors. 
His health however gave way at length; and, in utter de- 
ſpair he returned to Europe. At his return the doors of the 
India Houſe were ſhut to this man, who had been the object 
of their conſtant admiration. He has indeed eſcaped with life, 
but he has forfeited all expectation of credit, conſequence, 
party, and following. He may well ſay, Me nemo miniſiro 
fur erit, atque ideo null; comes exeo. This man, whoſe deep 
reach of thought, whoſe large legiſlative conceptions, and 
whoſe grand plans of policy, make the moſt ſhining part of 
our reports, from whence we have all learned our leſſons, if 
we have learned any good ones; this man, from whoſe 
materials thofe gentlemen who have leaſt acknowledged it 
have yet ſpoken as from a brief; this man, driven from his 
employment, diſcountenanced by the directors, has had no 
other reward, and no other diſtinction, but that inward 
« ſunſhine of the ſoul” which a good conſcience can always 
beſtow upon itſelf. He has not yet had ſo much as a good 


word, but from a perſon too inſignificant to make any other 
return 
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return for the means with which he has been furniſhed 


for performing his ſhare of a duty which 1 is nn! in 


on us all. 
Add to this, that from the higheſt in 65 to the loweſt, 


every Britiſh ſubject, Who, in obedience to the company's 


orders, has been active in the diſcovery of peculations, has 
been ruined. They have been driven from India. When 
they made their appeal at home they were not heard; when 
they attempted to return they were ſtopped. No artifice of 
fraud, no violence of power, has been 1 to deſtroy 
them in character as well as in fortune. | | 
Worſe, far worſe, has been the fate of the poor creatures, 
the natives of India, whom the hypocriſy of the company 
has betrayed into complaint of oppreſſion, and diſcovery 


of peculation. The firſt woman in Bengal, the ranni of 


Rajeſhahi, the ranni of Burdwan, the ranni of Amboa, by 
their weak and thoughtleſs truſt in the company's honour 
and protection, are utterly ruined : the firſt of theſe women, 
a perſon of princely rank, and once of correſpondent fortune, 
who paid above two hundred thouſand a year quit-rent to the 
ſtate, is, according to very credible information, ſo completely 
beggared as to ſtand in need of the relief of alms. 'Mahomed 
Reza Khan, the ſecond Muffulman in Bengal, for having been 
diſtinguiſhed by the ill-omened honour of the countenance 
and protection of the court of directors, was, without the 
pretence of any enquiry whatſoever into his conduct, ſtripped 
of all his employments, and requced to the loweſt' condition. 
His ancient rival for power, the rajah Nundcomar, was, by 
an inſult on every thing which India holds reſpectable and 
ſacred, hanged in the face of all his nation, by the judges 
you ſent to protect that people; hanged for a pretended 
crime, upon an e Þof? fatto Britiſh act of parliament, in the 
midſt of his evidence againſt Mr. Haſtings. The accuſer 

| | | they 
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they ſaw hanged. The culprit, without acquittal or en- 
quiry, triumphs on the ground of that murder: a murder 
not of Nundcomar only, but of all living teſtimony, and 
even of evidence yet unborn. From that time not a com- 
plaint has been heard from the natives againſt their go- 
vernors. All the grievances of India have found a com- 
plete remedy. 

Men will not look to acts of parliament, to regulations, to 
declarations, to votes, and reſolutions. No, they are not 
ſuch fools. They will aſk, what is the road to power, 
credit, wealth, and honours ? They will aſk, what conduct 
ends in neglect, diſgrace, poverty, exile, priſon, and gibbet? 
Theſe will teach them the courſe which they are to follow. 
It is your diſtribution of theſe that will give the character 
and tone to your government. All the reſt is miſerable 
grimace. 

When I accuſe the court of directors of this habitual trea- 
chery, in the uſe of reward and puniſhment, I do not mean to 
include all the individuals in that court. There have been, 
Sir, very frequently, men of the greateſt integrity and virtue 
amongſt them ; and the contrariety in the dechrations and 
conduct of that court has ariſen, I take it, from this: That 
the honeſt directors have, by the force of matter of fact 
on the records, carried the reprobation of the evil meaſares 
of the ſervants in India. This could not be prevented, 
whilft theſe records ſtared them in the face; nor were the 
delinquents, either here or there, very ſolicitous about their 
reputation, as long as they were able to ſecure their power. 
The agreement of their partizans to cenſure them, blunted 
for a while the edge of a ſevere proceeding. It obtained for 
them a character of impartiality, which enabled them to 
recommend, with fome ſort of grace, what will always carry 
a plauſible appearanee, thoſe treacherous expedients, called 
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they ſaw hanged. The culprit, without acquittal or en- 
quiry, triumphs on the ground of that murder: a murder 
not of Nundcomar only, but of all living teſtimony, and 
even of evidence yet unborn. From that time not a com- 
plaint has been heard from the natives againſt their go- 
vernors. All the grievances of India have found a com- 
plete remedy. 

Men will not look to acts of parliament, to regulations, to 
declarations, to votes, and reſolutions. No, they are not 
ſuch fools. They will aſk, what is the road to power, 
credit, wealth, and honours ? They will aſk, what conduct 
ends in neglect, diſgrace, poverty, exile, priſon, and gibbet? 
Theſe will teach them the courſe which they are to follow. 
It is your diſtribution of theſe that will give the character 
and tone to your government. All the reſt is miſerable 
grimace. 

When I accuſe the court of directors of this habitual trea- 
chery, in the uſe of reward and puniſhment, I do not mean to 
include all the individuals in that court. There have been, 
Sir, very frequently, men of the greateſt integrity and virtue 
amongſt them; and the contrariety in the dechrations and 
conduct of that court has ariſen, I take it, from this: That 
the honeſt directors have, by the force of matter of fact 
on the records, carried the reprobation of the evil meaſares 
of the ſervants in India. This could not be prevented, 
whilft theſe records ſtared them in the face; nor were the 
delinquents, either here or there, very ſolicitous about their 
reputation, as long as they were able to ſecure their power. 
The agreement of their partizans to cenſure them, blunted 
for a while the edge of a ſevere proceeding. It obtained for 
them a character of impartiality, which enabled them to 
recommend, with ſome fort of grace, what will always carry 
a plauſible appearanee, thoſe treacherous expedients, called 
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moderate meaſures. Whilſt theſe were under diſcuſſion, new 
matter of complaint came pver, which ſeemed to antiquate 
the firſt. - The ſame circle was here trod round once more; 
and thus threugh years they proceeded in a compromiſe of 
cenſure for puniſhment; until, by ſhame and deſpair, one 
after another, almoſt every man, who preferred his duty to 
| the company to the intereſts of * ſervants, has been 
1 | driven from that court. 
| | This, Sir, has been their conduct; 5 it — been the 
|| reſult of the alteration which was inſenſibly made in their 
if conſtitution... The change was made inſenſibly ; but it is 
now ſtrong and adult, and as public and declared, as it is 
fixed beyond all power of reformation. So that there is 
= none who hears. me, that is not as certain as I am, that the 
| company, in the ſenſe in which it was formerly underſtood, 
has no exiſtence. The queſtion is not, what injury you 
may do to the proprietors of India ftock ; for there are no 
ſuch men to be injured. If the active ruling part of the 
company who form the general court, who fill the offices, 
and direct the meaſures (the reſt tell for nothing) were 
perſons, who held, their ſtock as a means of their ſub- 
ſiſtence, who in the part they took. were only concerned in 
the government of India, for the riſe or fall of their divi- 
dend, it would be indeed a defective plan of policy. The 
intereſt of the people who are governed by them would not 
be their primary object; perhaps a very ſmall part of their 
conſideration at all. But then they might well be depended 
on, and perhaps more than perſons in other reſpects pre- 
ferable, for preventing the peculations of their ſervants to 
their own prejudice. Such a body would not eaſily. have 
left their trade as a ſpoil to the avarice of thoſe who re- 
ceived their wages. But now things are totally reverſed. 
The ſtock is of no value, whether it be the qualification of a 
. director 
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director or proprietor ; and it is impoſſible that it ſhould. 
A director's qualification may be worth about two thouſand 
five hundred pounds—and the intereſt, at eight per cent. is 
about one hundred and ſixty pounds a year. Of what 
value is that, whether it riſe to ten, or fall to ſix, or to 
nothing, to him whoſe ſon, before he is in Bengal two 
months, and before he deſcends the ſteps of the' council 
chamber, ſells the grant of a ſingle contract for forty thou- 
ſand pounds? Accordingly the ſtock is bought up in quali- 
fications. The vote is not to protect the ſtock, but the 
ſtock. is bought to acquire the vote; and the end of the vote 
is to cover and ſupport, againſt juſtice, ſome man of power 
who has made an obnoxious fortune in India; or to main- 
tain in power thoſe who are actually employing it in the 
acquiſition of ſuch a fortune; and to avail themſelves in 
return of his patronage, that he may ſnower the ſpoils of 
the eaſt, « barbaric pearl and gold,” on them, their families, 
and dependents. So that all the relations of the company 
are not only changed, but inverted. The ſervants in India 
are not appointed by the directors, but the directors are 
choſen by them. The trade is carried on with their capi- 
tals. To them the revenues of the country are mortgaged. 
The ſeat of the ſupreme power is in Calcutta. The houſe 
in Leadenhall Street is nothing more than a change for 
their agents, factors, and deputies to meet in, to take care 
of their affairs, and ſupport their intereſts; and this ſo 
avowedly, that we ſee the known agents of the delinquent 
ſervants marthalling and diſciplining their m wer _ 
prime ſpokeſmen in all their aſſemblies. | 
Every thing has followed in this order, and e > to 
the natural train of events. I will cloſe what I have to ſay 
on the incorrigible condition of the company, by ſtating to 
you a few facts, that will leave no doubt of the obſtinacy 
3F 2 of 
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of that corporation, and of their ſtrength too, in reſiſting 
the reformation of their ſervants. By theſe facts you will 
be enabled to diſcover the ſole grounds upon which they 
are tenacious of their charter. It is now more than two 
years that, upon account of the groſs abuſes and ruinous 
ſituation of the company's affairs, (which occaſioned the cry 
of the whole world long before it was taken up here) that 
we inſtituted two- committees to enquire into the miſma- 
nagements by which the company's affairs had been 
brought to the brink of ruin. Theſe enquiries had been 
purſued with unremitting diligence ; and a great body of 
facts was collected and printed for general information. In 
the reſult of thoſe enquiries, although the committees con- 
fiſted of very different deſcriptions, they were unanimous.. 
They joined in cenſuring the conduct of the Indian admi- 
niſtration, and enforcing the reſponſibility upon two men, 
whom this houſe, in conſequence of theſe reports, declared 


it to be the duty of the directors to remove from their 


ſtations, and recal to Great Britain, © becaz/e they had 
« acted in a manner repugnant lo the bonour and policy of 
4 this nation, and thereby brought great calamities on India, 
« and enormous expences on the Eaſt India company.” 
Here was no attempt on the charter. Here was no 
queſtion of their privileges. To vindicate their own ho- 
nour, to ſupport their own intereſts, to enforce obedience 
to their own orders; theſe were the ſole object of the mo- 
nitory reſolution of this houſe. But as ſoon as the general 
court could aſſemble, they aſſembled to demonſtrate Who 
they really were. Regardleſs of the proceedings of this 
houſe, they ordered the directors not to carry into effect 
any reſolution they might come to for the removal of Mr. 
Haſtings and Mr. Hornby. The directors, ſtill retaining 
ſome ſhadow of reſpect to this houſe, inſtituted an enquiry 
2. | | themſelves,. 
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themſelves, which continued from June to October; and 
after an attentive peruſal and full confideration of papers, 
reſolved to take ſteps for removing the perſons who had 
been the objects of our reſolution; but not without a vio- 
lent ſtruggle againſt evidence. Seven directors went ſo far 
as to enter a proteſt againſt the vote of their court. Upon 
this the general court takes the alarm; it re-aſſembles; it 
orders the directors to reſcind their reſolution, that is, not to 
recal Mr. Haſtings and Mr. Hornby, and to deſpiſe the reſolu- 
tion of the houſe of commons. Without ſo much as the pre- 
tence of looking into a ſingle paper, without the formality 
of inſtituting any. committee of enquiry,, they ſuperſeded all. 
the labours of their own directors, and of this houſe. | 
It will naturally occur to aſk, how it was poflible that they 
ſhould not attempt ſome ſort of examination into facts, as a 
eolour for their reſiſtance to a public authority, proceeding: 
ſo very deliberately ; and exerted, apparently at leaſt, in fa- 
vour of their own? The anſwer, and the only anſwer 
which can be given, is, that they were afraid that their 
true relation ſhould be miſtaken. They were afraid that 
their patrons and maſters in India ſhould attribute their 
ſupport of them, to an opinion of their cauſe, and not to 
an attachment to their power. They were afraid it ſhould 
be ſuſpected, that they did not mean blindly to ſupport 
them in the uſe they made of that power. They deter- 
mined to ſhew that they at leaſt were ſet againſt reforma- 
tion; that they were firmly reſolved to bring the territories, 
the trade, and the ſtock of the company, to ruin, rather 
than be wanting in fidelity to their nominal ſervants and 
real maſters, in the ways they took to 3 private 0 

tunes. | 
Even ſince * beginning of this Mon, the! mens of' 
*. Was repeated, with the ſame circumſtances of con- 
tempt: 
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tempt of all the decorum of enquiry, on their part, and of 
all the proceedings of this houſe. They again made it a 
requeſt to their favourite, and your culprit, to keep his 
poſt; and thanked and applauded him, without calling for 
a paper which could afford light into the merit or demerit 
of the tranſaction, and without giving themſelves a mo- 
ment's time to conſider, or even to underſtand, the articles 
of the Maratta peace. The fact is, that for a long time 
there was a ſtruggle, a faint one indeed, between the com- 
pany and their ſervants. But it is a ſtruggle no longer. 
For ſome time the ſuperiority has been decided. The in- 
tereſts abroad are become the ſettled preponderating weight 
both in the court of proprietors, and the court of directors. 
Even the attempt you have made to enquire into their 
practices and to reform abuſes, has raiſed and piqued them 
to a far more regular and ſteady ſupport. The company 
has made a common cauſe, and identified themſelves, with 
the deſtroyers of India. They have taken on themſelves all 
that ' maſs of enormity; they are ſupporting what you 
have reprobated; thoſe you condemni-they: applaud ;':thoſe 
you order home to anſwer for their conduct, they requeſt/to 
ſtay, and thereby encourage to proceed in their practices. 
Thus the ſervants of the Eaſt India company triumph, 
and the nee of the 1 of Great Britain are 
defeated. | * 1 6 501 30 

I therefore conclude, what you all entail that this 
body, being totally perverted from the purpoſes of its inſti- 
tution, is utterly incorrigible; and becauſe they are incor- 
rigible, both in conduct and conſtitution, power ought to 
be taken out of their hands; juſt on the ſame principles on 
which have been made all the juſt changes and revolutions 
of government that have taken place ne the 9 of 
the world. 1130.3 . 
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I will now ſay a few words to the general principle of the 
plan which is ſet up againſt that of my right honourable 
friend. It is to re-commit the government of India to the 
court of directors. Thoſe who would commit the reformation 
of India to the deſtroyers of it, are the enemies to that 
reformation. They would make a diſtinction between direc- 
tors and proprietors, which, in the preſent ſtate of things, 
does not, cannot exiſt, But a right honourable gentleman 
ſays, he would keep the preſent government of India in the 
court of directors; and would, to curb them, provide ſalu- 
tary regulations; wonderful! That is, he would appoint 
the old offenders to correct the old offences; and he would 
render the vicious and the fooliſh wiſe and virtuous, by 
ſalutary regulations. He would appoint the wolf as guardian 
of the ſheep ; but he has invented a curious, mnzzle, by 
which this protecting wolf ſhall not be able to open his 
jaws above an inch or two at the utmoſt... Thus his work is 
finiſhed, But I tell the right honourable gentleman, that 
controuled depravity is not innocence; and that it is not the 
labour of delinquency in chains, that will correct abuſes. 
Will theſe gentlemen of the direction animadvert on the 
partners of their own guilt? Never did a ſerious, plan of 
amending of any old tyrannical eſtabliſnment propoſe the 
authors and abettors of the abuſes as the reformers of them. 
If the undone people of India ſee their old oppreffors- in 
confirmed power, even by the reformation, they will expect 
nothing but what they will certainly feel, a continuance, or 
rather an aggravation, of all their former ſufferings. They 
look to the ſeat of power, and to the perſons who fill it; and 
they deſpiſe thoſe gentlemen's regulations as uch as the 
gentlemen do who talk of them. 7 

But there is a cure for every thing. Take away, ſay 


they the court of proprietors, and the court of directors 
will 
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will do their duty, Yes; as they have done it hitherto. . 
That the evils in India have ſolely ariſen from the court of 
Proprietors, is groſsly falſe. In many of them, the directors 
were heartily,, concurring; in moſt of them they were: 
encouraging, and ſometimes commanding; in all they were 
conniving. 

But who are to chooſe this well- regulated and reforming 
court of directors? Why, the very proprietors who are 
excluded from all management, for the abuſe of their power. 
They will chooſe, undoubtedly, out of themſelves, men like 
themſelves; and thoſe who are moſt forward in. reſiſting 
your authority, thoſe who are moſt engaged in faction. or 
intereſt, with the delinquents abroad, will be the objects of 
their ſelection. But gentlemen ſay, that when this choice 
is made, the proprietors are not to interfere in the: meaſures 
of the directors, whilſt thoſe directors are buſy in the con- 
trol of their common patrons and maſters in India. No, 
- indeed, I believe they will not deſire to interfere. They 
will chooſe thoſe whom they know may be truſted, ſafely. 
truſted, to act in ſtrict conformity to their common prin- 
ciples, manners, meaſures, intereſts, and connections. They 
will want neither monitor nor control. It is not eaſy to 
chooſe men to act in conformity to a public intereſt againſt 
their private: but a ſure dependance may be had on thoſe 
who are choſen to forward their private intereſt, at the 
expence of the public. But if the directors ſhould; flip, 
and deviate into rectitude, the puniſhment is in the hands 
of the general court, and it will ſurely be remembered to 
them at their next election. 

If the government of India wants no reformation; but 
gentlemen are amuſing themſelves with a theory, con- 
ceiving a more democratic or ariſtocratic mode of govern- 
ment for theſe dependances, or if they are in a diſpute 
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only about patronage; the diſpute is with me of ſo little 
concern, that I ſhould not take the pains to utter an affirma- 
tive or negative to any propoſition in it. If it be only for 
a theoretical amuſement that they are to propoſe a bill; the 
thing is at beſt frivolous and unneceflary. But if the com- 
pany's government is not only full of abuſe, but is one of 
the moſt corrupt and deſtructive tyrannies, that probably 
ever exiſted in the world (as I am ſure it is) what a cruel 
mockery would it be in me, and in thoſe who think like 
me, to propoſe this kind of remedy for this kind of evil! 

I now come to the third objection, That this bill will in- 
creaſe the influence of the crown. An honourable gentle- 
man has demanded of me, whether I was in earneſt when I 
propoſed to this houſe a plan for the reduction of that in- 
fluence, Indeed, Sir, I was much, very much, in earneſt. 
My heart was deeply concerned in it; and I hope the public 
has not loſt the effect of it. How far my judgment was 
right, for what concerned perſonal favour and confequence 
to myſelf, I ſhall not prefume to determine; nor is its effect 
upon me of any moment. But as to this bill, whether it 
encreaſes the influence of the crown, or not, is a queſtion I 
ſhould be aſhamed to aſk. If I am not able to correct a 
ſyſtem of oppreſſion and tyranny, that goes to the utter 
ruin of thirty millions of my fellow- creatures and fellow- 
ſubjects, but by ſome increaſe to the influence of the 
crown, I am ready here to declare, that I, who have been 
active to reduce it, ſhall be at leaſt as active and ſtrenuous 
to reſtore it again. I am no lover of names; I contend for 
the ſubſtance of good and protecting gamen let ĩt 
come from what quarter it will. 

But J am not obliged to have recourſe to this expedient. 
Much, very much the contrary. I am ſure that the in- 
fluence of the crown will by no means aid a reformation of 
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this kind; which can neither be originated nor ſupported; 


but by the uncorrupt public virtue of the repreſentatives of 
the people of England. Let it once get into the ordinary 


courſe of adminiſtration, and to me all hopes of reformation 
are gone. I am far from knowing or believing, that this 
bill will encreaſe the influence of the crown. We all know, 
that the crown has ever had ſome influence in the court of 
directors; and that it has been extremely encreaſed by 
the acts of 1773 and 1780. The gentlemen who, as part of 
their reformation, propoſe . a more active controul on the 
e part of the crown,“ which is to put the directors under a 
ſecretary of ſtate, ſpecially named for that purpoſe, muſt 
know, that their project will increaſe it further. But that 


old influence has had, and the new will have, incurable 


inconveniences; which cannot happen under the parliamen- 
tary eſtabliſhment propoſed in this bill. * An honourable 
gentleman not now in his place, but who is well acquainted 
with the India company, and by no means a friend to this 
bill, has told you that a miniſterial influence has always 
been predominant in that body; and that to make the 
directors pliant to their purpoſes, miniſters generally cauſed 
perſons meanly qualified to be choſen directors. According 
to his idea, to ſecure ſubſerviency, they ſubmitted the com- 
pany's affairs to the direction of incapacity. This was to 
ruin the company, in order to govern it. This was cer- 
tainly influence in the very worſt form in which it could 
appear. At beſt it was clandeſtine and irreſponſible. 
Whether this was done ſo much upon ſyſtem as that gen- 
tleman ſuppoſes, I greatly doubt. But ſuch in effect the 
operation of government on that court unqueſtionably was; 
and ſuch, under a ſimilar: conſtitution, it will be tor ever. 
— muſt be wholly removed from the man ee 
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of the affairs of India, or they will have an influence in its 
patronage. The thing is inevitable. Their ſcheme of à 
new ſecretary of ſtate, with a more vigorous control,“ is 
not much better than a repetition of the meaſure which-we 
know by experience will not do. Since the year 1773 and 
the year 1780, the company has been under the control of 
the ſecretary of ſtate's office, and we had then three ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate. If more than this is done, then they annihi- 
late the direction which they pretend to ſupport; and they 
augment the influence of the crown, of whoſe growth they 
affect ſo great an horror. But in truth this ſcheme of re- 
conciling a direction really and truly deliberative, with an 
office really and ſubſtantially controlling, is à ſort of ma- 
chinery that can be kept in order but a very ſnhort time. 
Either the directors will dwindle into clerks, or the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, as hitherto has been the courſe, will leave 
every thing to them, often through deſign, often through 
neglect. If both ſhould affect activity, collifion, procraſti- 
nation, delay, and in the end, utter confuſion muſt enſue. 
But, Sir, there is one kind of influence far greater than 
that of the nomination to office. This gentlemen in oppo- 
ſition have totally overlooked, although it now exiſts in its 
full vigour; and it will do ſo, upon their ſcheme, in at leaſt 
as much force as it does now. That influence this bill 
cuts up by the roots; I mean the in uence of protection. I 
ſhall explain myſelf:—The office given to a young man 
going to India is of trifling conſequence. But he that 
goes out an infignificant boy, in a few years returns a 
great nabob. Mr. Haſtings ſays he has two hundred and 
fifty of that kind of raw materials, who expect to be 
ſpeedily manufactured into the merchantable quality 1 
mention. One of theſe gentlemen, ſuppoſe, returns hither, 
loaded with odium and with riches. When he comes to 
| 3G2 England 
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England he comes as to a priſon or as to a ſanctuary; and 
either are ready for him, according to his demeanor. 
What is the influence in the grant of any place in India, to 
that which is acquired by the protection or compromiſe 
with ſuch guilt, and with the command of ſuch riches, under 
the dominion of the hopes and fears which power is able to 
hold out to every man in that condition? That man's whole 
fortune, half a million perhaps, becomes an inſtrument 

of influence, without a ſhilling of charge to the civil liſt; 
and the influx of fortunes which ſtand in need of this pro- 
tection is continual. It works both ways; it influences the 
delinquent, and it may corrupt the miniſter. Compare the 
influence acquired by appointing for inſtance even a go- 
vernor general, and that obtained by protecting him. I 
ſhall puſh this no further. But I wiſh gentlemen to roll it 
à little in their on minds. | nn,, 
The bill before you cuts off this ſource of influence. Its 
deſign and main ſcope is to regulate the adminiſtration. of 
India upon the principles of a court of judicature; and to 
exclude, as far as human prudence can exclude, all poſſibi- 
lity of a corrupt partiality, in appointing to office or ſup- 
Porting in office, or covering from enquiry and puniſhment, 
any perſon who has abuſed or ſhall abuſe his authority. 
At the board, as appointed. and regulated by this bill, re- 
ward and puniſhment cannot be ſhifted and reverſed by a 
whiſper. That commiſſion becomes fatal to cabal, to in- 
trigue, and to ſecret repreſentation, thoſe inſtruments of the 
ruin of India. He that cuts off the means of premature 
fortune, and the power of protecting it when acquired, 
ſtrikes a deadly blow at the great fund, the bank, the 
capital ſtock. of Indian influence, which cannot be veſted 
any where, or in any hands, without moſt. dangerous conſe- 
quences to the public 7 40 R mu 
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' The third and contradictory objection, is, That this bill 
does not increaſe the inffuence of the crown. On the eon- 
trary, That the juſt power of the crown will be lefſened; 
and transferred to the uſe of à party, by giving the patron- 
age of India to a commiſſion nominated by parliament, and 
independent of the crown. The contradiction is glaring, 
and it has been too well expoſed to make it neceſſary for 
me to inſiſt upon it. But paſſing the contradiction, and 
taking it without any relation, of alb objections that is the 
moſt extraordinary. Do not gentlemen know, that the 
crown has not at prefent the grant of a ſingle office under 
the company, civil or military, at home or abroad? So far 
as the crown is concerned, it is certainly rather a gainer; 
for the vacant offices in the new commiſſion. are to — 
up by the king. ene "Fr 80 [1 ng Hanf 

It is argued as a part of the bill, re gurt to „che prerb⸗ 
gatives of the crown, that the commiſſioners named in the 
bill are to continue for a ſhort term of years (too ſhort itt 
my opinion) and becauſe, during that time, they are not at 
the mercy of every predominant faction of the court. Does 
not this objection lie againſt the preſent directors; none of 
whom are named by the crown, and a proportion of whom 
hold for this very term of four years? Did it not lie againſt 
the governor general and council named in the act of 71773 
ho were inveſted by name, as the preſent commiſfioners. 
are to be appointed in the body of the act of parliament, 
who were to hold their places for a term of years; and'wefe 
pot removable at the diſcretion' of the crown? Did it not 
lie againſt the re- appointment, in the year 1780, upon the 
very fame terms? Vet at none of theſe times, whatever 
other objections the ſcheme might be liable to, was it ſup- 
poſed” to be a derogation to the juſt prerogative of the 
crown, that a commiſſion created by act of parliament 

ſhould! 
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ſhould! have its members named by the authority which 
called it into exiſtence? This is not the diſpoſal by parlia- 
ment of any office derived from the authority of the crown, 
or now diſpoſable by that authority. It is ſo far from be- 
ing any thing new, violent, or alarming, that I do not 
recollect, in any parliamentary commiſſion, down to the 
commiſſioners of the Ins ate that it has ever been other- 
5 1558 057 = 

The objection of the!t tenure * oor Tears 18 an \ objeQion. 
to all. places that are not held. during pleaſure; b but in that 
objection I pronounce the gentlemen, from my knowledge 
of their complexion and of their principles, to be perfectly 
in earneſt. The party (lay theſe gentlemen) of the miniſter 
who propoſes this ſcheme will be rendered powerful by it; 
for he will name his party friends to the commiſſion. This 
objection againſt party is a party objection; and, in this too 
theſe gentlemen are perfectly ſerious. They ſee that if, by 
any intrigue, they ſhould ſucceed to office, they will loſe 
the-clande/line Patronage, the true inſtrument of. clandeſtine 
influence, enjoyed in the name of ſubſervient directors, and 
of wealthy trembling Indian delinquents. But as often as they 
are beaten off this ground, they return to it again. The 
miniſter will name his friends, and perſons of his on party. 
Who ſhould he name? Should he name his adyerſaries ? 
Should he name thoſe whom he cannot truſt? Should he 
name thoſe to execute his plans, who are the declared enemies 
to the principles of his reform? His character is here at ſtake. 
If he propoſes for his own ends (but he never will propoſe) 
ſuch names as, from their want of rank, fortune, character, 
ability, or knowledge, are likely to betray or to, fall ſhort of 
their truſt, he is in an independent houſe of commons; in an 
houſe of commons which has, by its own virtue, deſtroyed 


the inſtruments of parliamentary. ſubſervience. This! houſe 
of 
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of commons would not endure the ſound of ſuch names. He 
would periſh by the means which he is ſuppoſed to purſue 
for the ſecurity of his power. The firſt pledge he muſt 
give of his ſincerity in this great reform will be in the con- 
fidence which ought to be repoſed in thoſe names. | 
For my part, Sir, in this buſineſs I put all indirect con- 
ſiderations wholly out of my mind. My ſole queſtion, on 
each clauſe of the bill, amounts to this :—lIs the meaſure 
propoſed required by the neceſſities of India? I cannot con- 
ſent totally to loſe ſight of the real wants of the people who 
are the objects of it, and to hunt after every matter of party 
ſquabble that may be ſtarted on the ſeveral proviſions. On 
the queſtion of the duration of the commiſſion I am clear 
and decided. Can I, can any one who has taken the ſmalleſt 
trouble to be informed concerning the affairs of India, 
amuſe himſelf with ſo ſtrange an imagination, as that the 
habitual deſpotiſm and oppreſſion, that the monopolies, the 
peculations, the univerſal deſtruction of all the legal authority 
of this kingdom, which have been for twenty years ma- 
turing to their preſent enormity, combined with the dis- 
tance of the ſcene; the boldneſs and artifice of delinquents, 
their combination, their exceſſive wealth, and the faction 
they have made in England, can be fully corrected in a 
ſhorter term than four years? None has hazarded ſuch an 
aſſertion— None, who has a pt for a reputation, will 
hazard W. 04 mw ” 
Sir, the gentlemens whoever they ar are, who ſhall. be ap» 
pointed to this commiſſion, have an undertaking of magni- 
tude on their hands, and their ſtability muſt not only be, 
but it muſt be thought, real; -and who is it will believe, 
that any thing ſhort of an eſtabliſhment made, ſupported, 
and fixed in its duration, with all the authority of — 


| moms can be thought ſecure of a reaſonable ſtability ? The 
xX plan 
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plan of my honourable friend is the reverſe of that of re- 
forming by the authors of the abuſe. The beſt we could 
expect from them is, that they ſhould not continue their 
ancient pernicious activity. To thoſe we could think of 
nothing but applying control; as we are ſure, that even a 
regard to their reputation (if any ſuch thing exiſts in them) 
would oblige them to cover, to conceal, to ſuppreſs, and 
conſequently to prevent, all cure of the grievances of India. 
For what can be diſcovered, which is not to their diſgrace? 
Every attempt to correct an abuſe would be a ſatire on their 
former adminiſtration. Every man. they ſhould pretend to 
call to an account, would be found their inſtrument or their 
accomplice. They can never ſee a beneficial regulation, 
but with a view to defeat it. The ſhorter the tenure of 
ſuch perſons, the better would be the chance of * 
amendment. 

But the ſyſtem of the bill is different. It calls in per- 
ſons no wiſe concerned with any act cenſured by parlia- 
ment; perſons generated with, and for the reform of which, 
they are themſelves the moſt eſſential part. To theſe the 
chief regulations in the bill are helps, not fetters; they are 
authorities to ſupport, not regulations to reſtrain them. From 
theſe we look for much more than innocence. From theſe we 
expect zeal, firmneſs, and unremitted activity. Their duty, 
their character, binds them to proceedings of vigour; and 
they ought to have a tenure in their office which precludes 
all fear, whilſt they are acting up to the purpoſes of their 
truſt; a tenure without which, none will undertake plans 
that require a ſeries and ſyſtem of acts. When they know 
that they cannot be whiſpered out of their duty, that their 
public conduct cannot be cenſured without a public diſcuſ- 
ſion ; that the ſchemes which they have begun will not be 
committed to thoſe who will have an intereſt and credit in 
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hopes. The tenure is for four years, or during their good 


behaviour. That good behaviour is as long as they are true 


to the principles of the bill; and the judgment is in either 
houſe of parliament. This is the tenure of your judges; 
and the valuable principle of the bill is, to make a judicial 
adminiſtration for India. It is to give confidence in the 
execution of a duty, which requires as much perſeverance 
and fortitude as can fall to the lot of any that is born of 
Woman. 19 eh. 8 Ha NIN 10 15 A 

As to the gain by party, from the right honourable gen- 
tleman's bill, let it be ſhewn, that this ſuppoſed party 


advantage is pernicious to its object, and the objection is of 


weight; but until this is done, and this has not been at- 


tempted, I ſhall conſider the ſole objection, from its tendency 


to promote the intereſt of a party, as altogether contemp- 
tible. The kingdom is divided into parties, and it ever has 
been ſo divided, and it ever will be ſo divided; and if no 


ſyſtem for relieving the ſubjects of this kingdom from 


oppreſſion, and ſnatching its affairs from ruin, can be 
adopted, until it is demonſtrated that no party can derive 
an advantage from it, no good can ever be done in this 
country. If party is to derive an advantage from the re- 
form of India, (which is more than I know, or believe) it 
ought to be that party which alone, in this kingdom, has 


its reputation, nay its very being, pledged to the protection 


and preſervation of that part of the empire. Great fear is 
expreſſed, that the commiſſioners named in this bill will 


ſhew ſome regard to a miniſter out of place. To men made 


like the objectors, this muſt appear criminal. Let it how- 


ever be remembered by ethers, that if the commiſſioners 


ſhould: be his friends, they cannot be his ſlaves. But de- 
pendants are not in a condition to adhere to friends, nor to 
Vo“. II. 29 principles, 


47 
defeating and difgracing them; then we may entertain 
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principles, nor to any uniform line of conduc. They may 
begin cenſors, and be obliged to end accomplices. They 
may be even put under the direction of thoſe whom they 
were appointed to puniſh. 

The fourth and laſt objection is, That the bill will hurt 
public credit. I do not know whether this requires an 
anſwer. But if it does, look to your foundations. The 
ſinking fund is the pillar of credit in this country; and let 
it not be forgot, that the diſtreſſes, owing to the miſmanage- 
ment of the Eaſt India company, have already taken a mil- 
lion from that fund by the non-payment of duties. The 
bills drawn upon the company, which are about four mil- 
lions, cannot be accepted without the conſent of the trea- 
ſury. The treaſury, acting under a parliamentary truſt and 
authority, pledges the public for theſe millions. If they 
pledge the public, the public muſt have a ſecurity in its 
hands for the management of this intereſt, or the national 
credit is gone. For otherwiſe it is not only the Eaſt India 
company, which is a great intereſt, that is undone, but, 
clinging to the ſecurity of all your funds, it drags down the 
reſt, and the whole fabric periſnes in one ruin. If this bill 
does not provide a direction of integrity and of ability com- 
petent to that truſt, the objection 1s fatal. If it does, public 
credit muſt depend on the ſupport of the bill. 

It has been ſaid, if you violate this charter, what ſecurity 
has the charter of the bank, in which public credit is ſo 
deeply concerned, and even the charter of London, in 
which the rights of ſo many ſubjects are involved? I an- 
{wer, In the like caſe they have no ſecurity at all—-No—no 
ſecurity at all. If the bank ſhould, by every ſpecies of 
miſmanagement, fall into a ſtate ſimilar to that of the Eaſt 
India company; if it ſhould be oppreſſed with demands it 
could not anſwer, engagements which it could not per- 
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form, and with bills for which it could not procure pay- 
ment; no charter ſhould protect the miſmanagement from 
correction, and ſuch public grievances from redreſs. If the 
city of London had the means and will of deſtroying an 
empire, and of cryelly oppreſſing and tyrannizing over 
millions of men as good as themſelves, the charter of the 
city of London ſhould prove no ſanction to ſuch tyranny 
and ſuch oppreſſion. Charters are kept, when their purpoſes 
are maintained: they are violated when the privilege is ſup- 
ported againſt its end and its object. 

Now, Sir, I have finiſhed all I propoſed to ſay, as my rea- 
ſons for giving my vote to this bill, If I am wrong, it 1s 
not for want of pains to know what is right. This pledge, 
at leaſt, of my rectitude I have given to my country. 

And now, having done my duty to the bill, let me ſay a 
word to the author. I ſhould leave him to his own noble 
ſentiments, if the unworthy and illiberal language with 
which he has been treated, beyond all example of parlia- 
mentary liberty, did not make a few words neceſſary ; not 
ſo much in juſtice to him, as to my own feelings. I muſt 
ſay then, that it will be a diſtinction honourable to the age, 
that the reſcue of the greateſt number of the human race 
that ever were ſo grievouſly oppreſſed, from the greateſt 
tyranny that was ever exerciſed, has fallen to the lot of abi- 
lities and diſpoſitions equal to the taſk ; that it has fallen to 
one who has the enlargement to comprehend, the ſpirit to 
undertake, and the eloquence to ſupport, ſo great a meaſure 
of hazardous benevolence. His ſpirit is not owing to his ig- 
norance of the ſtate of men and things; he well knows what 
ſnares are ſpread about his path, from perſonal animoſity, 
from court intrigues, and poffibly from popular deluſion. 
But he has put to hazard his eaſe, his ſecurity, his intereſt, 
his power, even his darling popularity, for the benefit of a 
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people whom he has never ſeen. This is the road that all 
heroes have trod before him. He is traduced and abuſed 
for his ſuppoſed motives. He will remember, that obloquy 
is a neceſſary ingredient in the compoſition of all true glory: 
he will remember, that it was not only in the Roman cuſ- 
toms, but it is in the nature and conſtitution of things, that 
calumny and abuſe are effential parts of triumph. Theſe 
thoughts will ſupport a mind, which only exiſts for honour, 
under the burthen of temporary reproach. He is doing in- 
deed a great good; ſuch: as rarely falls to the lot, and almoſt 
as rarely coincides with the deſires, of any man. Let him 
uſe his time. Let him give the whole length of the reins to 
his benevolence. He is now on a great eminence, where the 
eyes of mankind are turned to him. He may live long, he 
may do much. But here is the ſummit. He never can ex- 
ceed what he does this day. 

He has faults; but they are faults that, though they may 
in a ſmall degree tarniſh the luſtre, and ſometimes impede 
the march of his abilities, have nothing in them to extin- 
guiſh the fire of great virtues. In thoſe faults, there is no 
mixture of deceit, of hypocriſy, of pride, of ferocity, of 
complexional deſpotiſm, or want of feeling for the diſtreſſes 
of mankind. His are faults which might exiſt in a deſcen- 
dant of Henry the Fourth of France, as they did-exiſt in that 
father of his country. Henry the Fourth wiſhed that he 
might live to tee a fowl in the pot of every peafant of his 
kingdom. That ſentiment of homely benevolence- was 
worth all the ſplendid ſayings that are recorded of kings. 
But he wiſhed perhaps for more than could be obtained, 
and the goodneſs of the man exceeded the power of the king. 
But this gentleman, a ſubject, may this day ſay this at leaſt, 
with truth, that he ſecures the rice in his pot to every man 


in India. A poet of antiquity — it one of the firſt 
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diſtinctions to a prince whom he meant to celebrate, that 
through a long ſucceſſion of generations, he had been the 
progenitor of an able and virtuous citizen, who by force of 
the arts of peace, had corrected governments of oppreſſion, 
and ſuppreſſed wars of rapine. 

Indole proh quanta juvenis, quantumque daturus 
Auſoniæ populis, ventura in ſæcula civem. 
Ille ſuper Gangem, ſuper exauditus et Indos, 
Implebit terras voce; et furialia bella 
Fulmine compeſcet linguæ.— | 
This was what was ſaid of the predeceſſor of the only perſon 
to whoſe eloquence it does not wrong that of the mover. of 
this bill to be compared. But the Ganges and the Indus are 
the patrimony of the fame of my honourable friend, and 
not of Cicero. I confeſs, I anticipate with joy the reward 
of thoſe, whoſe whole conſequence, power, and authority, 
exiſt only for the benefit of mankind; and I carry my mind 
to all the people, and all the names and deſcriptions, that, 
relieved by this bill, will bleſs the labours of this parliament, 
and the confidence which the beſt houſe of commons has 
given to him who the beſt deſerves it. The little cavils of 
party will not be heard, where freedom and happineſs will 
be felt. There is not a tongue, a nation, or religion in India, 
which will not bleſs the preſiding care and manly benefi- 
cence of this houſe, and of him who propoſes to you this 
great work. Your names will never be ſeparated before the 
throne of the Divine Goodneſs, in whatever language, or 
with whatever rites, pardon 1s aſked for ſin, and reward for 
thoſe who imitate the Godhead in his univerſal bounty to 
his creatures. Theſe honours you deſerve, and they will 
ſurely be paid, when all the jargon, of influence, and party, 
and patronage, are ſwept into oblivion. 
I have ſpoken what I think, and what I feel, of the mover 
of this bill. An honourable friend of mine, ſpeaking of his 
merits, , 
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merits, was charged with having made a ſtudied panegyric, 
I don't know what his was. Mine, I am ſure, is a ſtudied 
panegyric; the fruit of much meditation; the reſult of the 
obſervation of near twenty years. For my own part, I am 
happy that I have lived to ſee this day; I feel myſelf over- 
paid for the labours of eighteen years, when, at this late pe- 
riod, I am able to take my ſhare, by one humble vote, in 
deſtroying a tyranny that exiſts to the diſgrace of this na- 
tion, and the deſtruction of ſo large a part of the human 
ſpecies. 
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HAT the leaſt informed reader of this ſpeech may be 
enabled to enter fully into the ſpirit of the tranſac- 
tion on occaſion of which it was delivered, it may be proper 


to acquaint him, that among the princes dependent on this 


nation in the ſouthern part of India, the moſt conſiderable 
at preſent i is commonly known by the title of the Nabob of 
Arcot. 

| This prince owed the eſtabliſhment of his government, 
againſt the claims of his elder brother, as well as thoſe of 
other competitors, to the arms and influence of the Britiſh 
Eaſt India Company. Being thus eſtabliſhed in a conſider- 
able part of the dominions he now poſſeſſes, he began, 
about the year 1765, to form, at the inſtigation (as he aſſerts) 
of the ſervants of the Eaſt India Company, a variety of de- 
ſigns, for the further extenfion of his territories. Some 


years. after, he carried his views to certain objects of interior. 


arrangement, of a very pernicious nature. None of theſe 
deſigns could be compaſſed without the aid of the com- 
pany's arms; nor could thoſe arms be employed conſiſtently 
with an obedience to the company's orders. He was there- 
fore adviſed to form a more ſecret, but an equally powerf ul 
intereſt among the ſervants of that company, and among 
others both at home and abroad. By engaging them in his 
| intereſts, the uſe of the company's power might be obtained 
Vor. II. 8 — without 
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without their oſtenſible authority; the power might even 
be employed in defiance of the authority, if the caſe ſhould 
require, as in truth it often did require, a proceeding of that 
degree of boldneſs. 

The company had put him into poſſeſſion of ſeveral great 
cities, and magnificent caſtles. The good order of his affairs, 
his ſenſe of perſonal dignity, his ideas of oriental ſplendour, 
and the habits of an Aſiatick life (to which, being a native 
of India, and a Mahometan, he had from his infancy been 
enured) would naturally have led him to fix the ſeat of his 
government within his own dominions. Inſtead of this, he 
totally ſequeſtered himſelf from his country; and, abandon- 
ing all appearance of ſtate, he took up his reſidence in an 
ordinary houſe, which he purchaſed in the ſuburbs of the 
company's factory at Madras. In that place he has lived, 
without removing one day from thence, for ſeveral years 
paſt. He has there continued a conſtant cabal with the 
company's ſervants, from the higheſt to the loweſt; creatitig, 
out of the ruins of the country, brilliant fortunes for thoſe 
who will, and entirely deſtroying thoſe mew will not, be ſub- 
ſervient to his purpoſes. 

An opinion prevailed, ſtrongly confirmed by feverat paſ- 
ſages in his own letters, as well as by a combination of cir- 
cumſtances forming a body of evidence which cannot be re- 
ſiſted, that very great ſums have been by him diftributed, 
through a long courſe of years, to ſome of the company's 
ſervants. Beſides theſe preſumed payments in ready mo- 
ney (of which, from the nature of the thing, the direct 
proof is very difficult) debts have at ſeveral periods been 
acknowledged to thoſe gentlemen, to an immenſe amount; 
that is, to ſome millions of ſterling money, There is ſtrong 


reaſon to ſuſpect, that the body of theſe debts is wholly 
d | fictitious, 
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fictitious, and was never created by money bona fdelent. But 
even on a ſuppoſition that thiswaſt ſum was really advanced, 
it was impoſſible that the very reality of ſuch an aſtoniſhing 
tranſaction ſhould not cauſe — mi of” 1 * 
incite to ſome ſort of enquir 7x. 

It was not at all ſeemly, at a moment when the — 
itſelf was ſo diſtrefled, as to require a ſuſpenſion, by act of 
parliament, of the payment of bills drawn on them from 
India and alſo a direct tax upon every houſe in England, 
in order to facilitate the vent of their goods, and to avoid 
inſtant inſolvency at that very moment that their ſervants 


ſhould appear in ſo flouriſhing a condition, as, beſides ten 


million of other demands on their maſters, to be entitled to 
claim a debt of three or four millions more from the territo- 
rial revenue of one of their dependent prince. 
The oſtenſible pecuniary tranſactions of the nabob of 
Arcot, with very private perſons, are ſo enormous, that they 


evidently ſet aſide every pretence of policy, which might 


induce a prudent government in ſome inſtances to wink at 
ordinary looſe practice in ill- managed departments. No 
caution could be too great in handling this matter; no ſcru- 
tiny too exact. It was evidently the intereſt, and as evi- 
. dently at leaſt in the power, of the creditors, by admitting 
ſecret participation in this dark and undefined concern, to 
ſpread corruption to the — and the moſt alarming 
extent. 

Theſe facts relative to the debts were ſo nowrious, the 
opinion of their being a principal ſource of the diſorders of 
the Britiſh government in India was ſo undiſputed and uni- 
verſal, that there was no party, no deſcription of men in 
parliament, who did not think themſelves bound, if not in 
honour and confcience, at leaſt in common decency, to in- 

312 ſtitute 
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ſtitute a / vigorous enquiry into the very bottom of the 
buſineſs, before they admitted any part of that vaſt and 
ſuſpicious charge to be laid upon an exhauſted country. 
Every plan concurred in directing ſuch an enquiry; in order 
that whatever was diſcovered to be corrupt, fraudulent, or 
oppreſſi ve, ſhould lead to a due animadverſion on the offen- 
ders; and if any thing fair and equitable in its origin ſhould 
be found (nobody ſuſpected that much, comparatively 
ſpeaking, would be ſo found) it might be provided for; in 
due ſubordination, n to * eaſe n che ſubject, 
and the ſervice of the ſtate. oF 
Theſe were the alledged 1 r an EQUITY» ſettled 
in all the bills brought into parliament relative to, India, and 
there were I think no leſs than four of them. By the bill, 
commonly called Mr. Pitt's bill, the enquiry was ſpecially, 
and by expreſs words, committed to the court of directors, 
without any reſerve for the interference of any other perſon 
or perſons whatſoever. It was ordered that hey ſhould 
make the enquiry into the origin and juſtice of theſe debts, as 
far as the materials in heir poſſeſſion enabled them to pro- 
ceed; and where bey found thoſe materials deficient, hey 
ſhould order the preſidency of Fort St. . D to 
complete the enquiry. | 
The court of directors applied nes to the execution 
of the truſt repoſed in them. They firſt examined into the 
amount of the debt, which they computed, at compound 
intereſt, to be LF. 2,945,600 ſterling. - Whether their mode of 
computation, either of the original ſums, or the amount 
on compound intereſt, was exact; that is, whether they 
took the intereſt too high, or the ſeveral capitals too low, is 
not material. On whatever principle any of the calculations 
were "aye up, none of them found the debt to differ from the 
| 9 recital 
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recital of the act, whictafſerted, that the ſums claimed were 
&, very large.” The laſt head of itheſe debts the directors 
compute at J. 2,465,680 ſterling. Of the exiſtence of this 
debt the directors heard nothing until 76, and tiiey ſay, 
that, “ although: they had repeatedly written to the na- 
« bob of Arcot, and to their ſervants, reſpecting the debt, 
ec yet they had never been able to trace the omgin Abera- 

46% ar to obtain any [atisfa&ory: information: on ibe ſub- 
(„ je 1 oer de u 

The court of directors, after ſtating the 5 circumſtances 
under which the debts appeared to them to have been can- 
tracted, add as follows, © For theſe reaſons we ſhould have 
« thought it our duty to enquire very minutely into thoſe 
« debts; even if the act of parliament had been ſilent on the 


« ſubject, before we concurred in any meaſure for their 


« payment. But with the poſitive injunctions of the act 
« before us, to examine into their nature and origin, we are 


« indiſpenſably bound to direct ſuch. an enquiry to be in- 
« ſtituted.” They then order the preſident and council of 


Madras to enter into a full examination, &c. &c. 
The directors having drawn up their order to the 5 


dency on theſe principles, communicated the draught of the 


general letter in which thoſe orders were contained, to the 
board of his majeſty's miniſters, and other ſervants, lately 
conſtituted by Mr. Pitt's Eaſt India act. Theſe miniſters: 
who had juſt carried through parliament the bill ordering a 
ſpecific enquiry, immediately drew up another letter, on a 
principle directly oppoſite to that, which was preſcribed. by 
the act of parliament, and followed by the directors. In 
theſe ſecond orders, all idea of an enquiry into the juſtice and 
origin of the pretended debts, particularly of the laſt, the 
greateſt, and the moſt obnoxious to ſuſpicion, is abandoned. 
04 They 
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They are all admitted and-eftabliſhed without any inveſtiga- 
tion''whatſoever; except ſome private conference with the 
agents of the claimants is to paſs for an inveſtigation; 
and a fund for their diſcharge is aſſigned and ſet apart out 
of the revenues of the Carnatic.— To this arrangement in 
favour of their ſervants, ſervants ſuſpected of corruption, 
and convicted of diſobedience, the directors of the Eaſt India 
company were ordered to ſet their hands, aſſerting it to ariſe 
from their own conviction and opinion, in flat contradiction 
to their recorded ſentiments, their ſtrong remonſtrance, and 
their declared ſenſe of their duty, as well under their general 
truſt and their oath as directors, as under _ * in- 
junctions of an act of parliament. 

Thie principles upon which this ſummary edle was 
adopted by the miniſterial board, are ſtated by themſelves in 
a number in the appendix to this ſpeech. 

By another ſection of the ſame act, the ſame court of di- 
rectors were ordered to take into conſideration and to decide 
oh the indeterminate rights of the rajah of Tanjore and the 
nabob of Arcot; and in this, as in the former caſe, no power 
of appeal, reviſion, or alteration was reſerved to any other. 
It was a juriſdiction, in a cauſe between party and party, 
given to the court of directors ſpecifically. It was known, 
that the territories of the former of theſe princes had been 
twice invaded and pillaged, and the prince depoſed and im- 
priſoned, by the company's ſervants, influenced by the in- 
trigues of the latter, and for the purpoſe of paying his 
pretended debts. The company had, in the year 1775, or- 
dered a reſtoration of the rajah to his government, under 
certain conditions. The rajah complained that his territo- 
ries had not been completely reſtored to him; and that no 
part of his goods, money, revenues, or ben, unjuſtly 

taken 
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taken and with-held from him, were ever returned. The 
nabob, on che other hand, never ceaſed to claim the country 
itſelf; and carried on a continued train af; negociation, that 
it ſhould again be given up to him, in violation af the com- 
pany's public faith. 

The directors, in obedience to this part of the act, 8 
an enquiry, and came to a determination to reſtore certain 
of his territories to the rajah. The miniſters proceeding as 
in the former caſe, without hearing any party, reſcinded 
the deciſion of the directors, refuſed the reſtitution of the 
territory, and without regard to the condition of the coun- 
try of Tanjore, which had been within a few years four 
times plundered (twice by the nabob of Arcot, and twice 
by enemies brought upon it ſolely by the politics of, the 
ſame nabob, the declared enemy of that people) and with- 
out diſcounting a ſhilling for their ſufferings, they accumu- 
late an arrear of about 400,000 pounds of pretended tribute 
to this enemy; and then they order the directors to put their 
hands to a new adjudication, directly contrary to a judg- 
ment, in a judicial character and truſt, ſolemnly give by 
them, and entered on their records. 

Theſe proceedings naturally called for ſome enquiry. On 
the 28th of February, 1785, Mr. Fox made the following 
motion in the houſe of commons, after moving that the 
clauſes of the act ſhould be read“ That the proper officer 
« do lay before this houſe copies and extracts of all letters 
*« and orders of the court of directors of the united Eaſt 
« India Company, in purſuance of the inuten contain- 
« ed in the 37th and 38th clauſes of the ſaid act; » and the 
queſtion being put, it paſſed in the 9 by a very great 
majority. 


The 
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The laſt ſpeech in the debate was the following; which is 
given to the public, not as being more worthy of its atten- 
tion than others (ſome of which were of conſummate ability) 
but as entering more into the detail of the ſubject. 
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HE times we live in, Mr. Speaker, have been diſtin- 

guiſhed by extraordinary events. Habituated, how- 
ever, as we are, to uncommon combinations of men and of 
affairs, I believe nobody recollects any thing more ſur- 
priſing than the ſpectacle of this day. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman *, whoſe conduct is now in queſtion, 
formerly ſtood forth in this houſe, the proſecutor of the 
worthy baronet + who ſpoke after him. He charged him 
with ſeveral grievous acts of malverſation in office; with 
abuſes of a public truſt of a great and heinous nature. In 
leſs than two years we ſee the ſituation of the parties re- 
verſed ; and a ſingular revolution puts the worthy baronet 
in a fair way of returning the proſecution in a recrimina- 
tory bill of pains and penalties, grounded on a breach of 
public truſt, relative to the government of the very ſame 
part of India. If he ſhould undertake a bill of that kind, 
he will find no difficulty in conducting it with a degree of 
{kill and vigour fully equal to all that have been exerted 
againſt him. 
But the change of relation between theſe two gentlemen 
is not ſo ſtriking as the total difference of their deportment 
under the ſame unhappy circumſtances. Whatever the 
merits of the worthy baronet's defence might have been, 
he did not ſhrink from the charge. He met it with manli- 


* Right honourable Henry Dundas. 
+ Sir Thomas Rumbold, late governor of Madras. 
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neſs of ſpirit, and decency of behaviour. What would 
have been thought of him, if he had held the preſent 
language of his old accuſer ? When articles were exhibited 
againſt him by that right honourable gentleman, he did 
not think proper to tell the houſe that we ought to inſtitute 
no enquiry, to inſpect no paper, to examine no witneſs. 
He did not tell us (what at that time he might have told us 
with ſome ſhew of reaſon) that our concerns in India were - 
matters of delicacy; that to divulge any thing relative to 
them would be miſchievous to the ſtate. He did not tell us, 
that thoſe who would enquire into his proceedings were 
diſpoſed to diſmember the empire. He had not the pre- 
ſumption to ſay, that for his part, having obtained in his 
Indian preſidency, the ultimate object of his ambition, his 
honour was concerned in executing with integrity the 
traſt which had been legally committed to his charge. 
That others, not having been ſo fortunate, could not be 
ſo diſintereſted; and therefore their accuſations could 
ſpring from no other ſource than faction, and envy to his 
fortune. 

Had he been frontleſs enough to hold ſuch vain vapouring 
language in the face of a grave, a detailed, a ſpecified matter 
of accuſation, whilſt he violently reſiſted every thing which 
could bring the merits of his cauſe to the teſt ; had he been 
wild enough to anticipate the abſurdities of this day; that 
is, had he inferred, as his late accuſer has thought proper 
to do, that he could not have been guilty of malverſation in 
office, for this ſole and curious reaſon, that he had been in 
office ; had he argued the impoſſibility of his abuſing his 
power on this ſole principle, that he had power to abuſe, he 
would have left but one impreſſion on the mind of every 
man who heard him, and who believed him in his ſenſes— 


that in the utmoſt extent he was guilty of the charge. 
2 | But,, 
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But, Sir, leaving theſe two gentlemen to alternate, as 
criminal and accuſer, upon what principles they think ex- 
pedient; it is for us to conſider, Whether the chancellor of 

the exchequer, and the treaſurer of the navy, acting as a 
board of control, are juſtified by law or policy, in ſuſpend- 
ing the legal arrangements made by the court of directors, 
in- order to transfer the public revenues to the private emo- 
lament of certain ſervants of the Eaſt India company, with- 
out the enquiry into the origin and juſtice of their claims, 
preſcribed by an act of parliament ? 

It is not contended, that the act of parliament did not 
expreſsly ordain an enquiry. It is not aſſerted that this 
enquiry was not, with equal preciſion of terms, ſpecially 
committed under particular regulations to the court of di- 
rectors. I conceive, therefore, the board of control had no 
right whatſoever to intermeddle in that buſineſs. There is 
nothing certain in the principles of juriſprudence, if this be 
not undeniably true, that when a ſpecial authority is given 
to any perſons by name, to do ſome particular act, that no 
others, by virtue of general powers, can obtain a legal title 
to intrude themſelves into that truſt, and to exerciſe thoſe 
ſpecial functions in their place. I therefore conſider the 
intermeddling of miniſters in this affair as a downright 
uſurpation. But if the ſtrained conſtruction, by which they 
have forced themſelves into a ſuſpicious othce (which every 
man, delicate with regard to character, would rather have 
{ought conſtructions to avoid) were perfectly ſound and per- 
fectly legal, of this I am certain, that they cannot be juſti- 
fied in declining the enquiry which had been preſcribed to- 
the court of directors. If the board of control did lawfully 
Poſſeſs the right of executing the ſpecial truſt given to that 
court, they muſt take it as they found it, ſubject to the very 
ſame regulations which bound the court of directors. It will 
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be allowed that the court of directors had no authority to 
diſpenſe with either the ſubſtance, or the mode of enquiry 
preſcribed by the act of parliament. If they had not, 
where, in the act, did the board of control acquire that ca- 
pacity ? Indeed, it was impoſſible they thould acquire it.— 
What muſt we think of the fabric and texture of an act of 
parliament which ſhould find it neceſſary to preſcribe a 
{ſtrict inquiſition ; that ſhould deſcend into minute regula- 
tions for the conduct of that inquiſition; that ſhould com- 
mit this truſt to a particular deſcription of men, and in the 
very ſame breath ſhould enable another body, at their own 
pleaſure, to ſuperſede all the proviſions the legiſlature had 
made, and to defeat the whole purpoſe, end, and object of 
the law? This cannot be ſuppoſed even of an act of parlia- 
ment conceived by the miniſters themſelves, and brought 
forth during the delirium of the laſt ſeſſion. 

My honourable friend has told you in the ſpeech which 
introduced his motion, that fortunately this queſtion is not 
a great deal involved in the labyrinths of Indian detail. 
Certainly not. But if it were, I beg leave to aſſure you, 
that there is nothing in the Indian detail which is more 
difficult than in the detail of any other buſineſs. I admit, 
becauſe I have ſome experience of the fact, that for the in- 
terior regulation of India, a minute knowledge of India. is. 
requiſite. But on any ſpecific matter of delinquency in its. 
government, you are as capable: of judging, as if the ſame 
thing were done at your door. Fraud, injuſtice, oppreſſion, 
peculation, engendered in India, are crimes of the ſame 
blood, family, and caſt, with thoſe that are born and bred: 
in England. To go no farther than the-caſe before us; you 
are juſt as competent to judge whether the ſum of four mil- 
Hons ſterling ought, or ought nor, to be paſſed. from the 
public treaſury into a private pocket, without any title 
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except the claim of the parties, when the iſſue of fact is laid 
in Madras, as when it is laid in Weſtminfter. Terms of art, 
indeed, are different in different places; but they are gene- 
rally underſtood in none. The technical ſtyle of an Indian 
treaſury, is not one jot more remote than the jargon of our 
own exchequer, from the train of our ordinary ideas, or the 
idiom of our common language. The difference therefore 
in the two caſes, is not in the comparative difficulty or faci - 
lity of the two ſubjects, but in our attention to the one, and 
our total neglect of the other. Had this attention and neg- 
lect been regulated by the value of the ſeveral objects, there 
would be nothing to complain of. But the reverſe of that 
ſuppoſition is true. The ſcene of the Indian abuſe is diſtant 
indeed; but we muſt not infer, that the value of our in- 
tereſt in it is decreaſed in proportion as it recedes from 
our view. In our politics, as in our common conduct, we 
ſhall be worſe than infants, if we do not put our ſenſes 
under the tuition of our judgment, and” effectually cure 
ourſelves of that optical illuſion which makes a briar at our 
noſe of greater magnitude, than an oak at five hundred 
yards diſtance. 

I think I can trace all the calamities of this country to the 
fingle ſource of our not having had ſteadily before our eyes 
a general, comprehenſive, well- connected, and well- pro- 
portioned view of the whole of our dominions, and a juſt 
tenſe of their true bearings and relations. After all its re- 
ductions, the Britiſh empire is ſtill vaſt and various. After 
all the reductions of the houſe of commons, (ſtripped as we 
are of our brighteſt ornaments, and of our moſt important: 
privileges) enough are yet left to furniſh us, if we pleaſe,, 
with means. of ſhewing to the world, that we deſerve the 
fuperintendance of as large an empire as this kingdom ever 
beld, and the continuance of as ample privileges as the 
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houſe of commons, in the plenitude of its power, had been 
habituated to aſſert. But if we make ourſelves too little for 
the ſphere of our duty; if, on the contrary, we do not 
ſtretch and expand our minds to the compaſs of their ob- 
ject, be well aſſured, that every thing about us will dwindle 
by degrees, until at length our concerns are ſhrunk to the 
dimenſions of our minds. It is not a predilection to mean, 
ſordid, home-bred cares, that will avert the conſequences of 
a falſe eſtimation of our intereſt, or prevent the ſhameful 
dilapidation into which a great empire muſt fall, by mean 
reparations upon mighty ruins. 

I confeſs I feel a degree of diſguſt, almoſt leading to 
deſpair, at the manner in which we are acting in the great 


exigencies of our country. There is now a bill in this 


houſe, appointing a rigid inquifition into the minuteſt de- 
tail of our offices at home. The collection of ſixteen mil- 
lions annually ; a collection on which the public greatneſs, 
ſafety, and credit have their reliance; the whole order of 
criminal juriſprudence, which holds together ſociety itſelf, 
have at no time obliged us to call forth ſuch powers; no, 
nor any thing like them. There is not a principle of the law 
and conſtitution of this country that is not ſubverted to fa- 
vour the execution of that project . And for what is all 
this apparatus of buſtle and terror? Is it becauſe any thing 
ſubſtantial is expected from it? No. The ſtir and buſtle 
itſelf is the end propoſed. The eye-ſervants of a ſhort- 
ſighted maſter will employ themſelves, not on what is moſt 
eſſential to his affairs, but on what is neareſt to his ken. 
Great difficulties have given a juſt value to ceconomy ; and 
our miniſter of the day muſt be an ceconomiſt, whatever it 
may coſt us. But where is he to exert his talents? At 
home to be ſure; for where elſe can he obtain a profitable 
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credit for their exertion? It is nothing to him, whether 
the object on which he works under our eye be promiſing 
or not. If he does not obtain any public benefit, he may 
make regulations without end. Thoſe are ſure to pay in 
preſent expectation, whilſt the effect is at a diſtance, and 
may be the concern of other times, and other men. On 
theſe principles he chooſes to ſuppoſe (for he does not pre- 
tend more than to ſuppoſe) a naked poſſibility, that he 
ſhall draw ſome reſource out of crumbs dropped from the 
trenchers of penury ; that ſomething ſhall be laid in ſtore 
from the ſhort allowance of revenue officers, overloaded 
with duty, and famiſhed for want of bread; by a reduction 
from officers who are at this very hour ready to batter 
the treaſury with what breaks through ſtone walls, for an 
increaſe of their appointments. From the marrowleſs 
bones of theſe ſkeleton eſtabliſhments, by the uſe of every 
ſort of cutting, and of every; ſort of fretting tool, he flatters. 
himſelf that he may chip and raſp an empirical alimentary 
powder, to diet into ſome ſimilitude of health and ſubſtance 
the languiſhing chimeras of fraudulent reformation. 

Whilſt he is thus employed according to his policy and to 
his taſte, he has not leiſure to enquire into thoſe abuſes in 
India that are drawing off money by millions from the 
treaſures of this country, which are exhauſting: the vital 
juices from members of the ſtate, where the public inani- 
tion is far more {ſorely felt than in the local exchequer of 
England. Not content with winking at theſe abuſes, whilſt 
he attempts to ſqueeze the laborious ill-paid drudges of 
Engliſh revenue, he laviſhes in one act of corrupt prodiga- 
lity, upon thoſe who never ſerved the public in any honeſt 
occupation at all, an annual income equal to two thirds of the 
whole collection of the revenues of this kingdom. 

Actuated by the ſame principle of choice, he has now on 

the 
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the anvil another ſcheme, full of difficulty and defperate ha- 
zard, which totally alters the commercial relation of two 
kingdoms; and what end ſoever it ſhall have, may bequeath 
a legacy of heart-burning and diſcontent to one of the 
countries, perhaps to both, to be perpetuated to the lateſt 
poſterity. This project is alſo undertaken on the hope of 
profit. It is provided, that out of ſome (I know not what) 
remains of the Iriſh hereditary revenue, a fund at ſome 
time, and of ſome ſort, ſhould be applied to the protection 
of the Iriſh trade. Here we are commanded again to taſk 
our faith, and to perſuade ourſelves, that out of the ſurplus 
of deficiency, out of the ſavings of habitual and ſyſtematic 
prodigality, the miniſter of wonders will provide ſupport 
for this nation, ſinking under the mountainous load of two 
hundred and thirty millions of debt. But whilſt we look with 
pain at his deſperate and laborious trifling; whilſt we are 
apprehenſive that he will break his back in ſtooping to pick 
up chaff and ſtraws, he recovers himſelf at an elaſtic bound, 
and with a broad-caſt ſwing of his arm, he ſquanders over 
his Indian field a ſum far greater than the clear produce of 
the whole hereditary revenue of the kingdom of Ireland. 
Strange as this ſcheme of conduct in miniſtry is, and in- 
conſiſtent with all juſt policy, it is ſtill true to itſelf, and 
faithful to its own perverted order. Thoſe who are boun- 
tiful to crimes, will be rigid to merit, and penurious to ſer- 
vice. Their penury is even held out as a blind and cover 
to their prodigality. The ceconomy of injuſtice is, to fur- 
niſh reſources for the fund of corruption. Then they pay 
off their protection to great crimes and great criminals, by 


* The whole of the net Triſh hereditary revenue is, on a medium of the laſt ſeven 
years, about Z.. 330,000 yearly. The revenues of all denominations fall ſhort more than 
C. 150,000 yearly of the charges. On the preſent produce, if Mr. Pitt's ſcheme was to 
take place, he might gain from ſeven to ten thouſand pounds a year. 
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being inexorable to the paltry frailties of little men; and 
theſe modern flagellants are ſure, with a rigid fidelity, to 
whip their own enormities on the vicarious back of every 
ſmall offender. 

It is to draw your attention to ceconomy of quite another 
order; it is to animadvert on offences of a far different 
deſcription, that my honourable friend has brought before 
you the motion of this day. It is to perpetuate the abuſes 
which are ſubverting the fabric of your empire, that the 
motion is oppoſed. It is therefore with reaſon (and if he 
has power to carry himſelf through, I commend his pru- 
dence) that the right honourable gentleman makes his 
ſtand at the very outſet; and boldly refuſes all parlia- 
mentary information. Let him admit but one ſtep to- 
wards enquiry, and he is undone. You muſt be ignorant, 
or he cannot be ſafe. But before his curtain is let down, 
and the ſhades of eternal night ſhall veil our eaſtern domi- 
nions from our view, permit me, Sir, to avail myſelf of the 
means which were furniſhed in anxious and inquifitive 
times, to demonſtrate out of this ſingle act of the preſent 
miniſter, what advantages you are to derive from permitting 
the greateſt concern of this nation to be ſeparated from the 
cognizance, and exempted even out of the competence, of 
parliament. The greateſt body of your revenue, your moſt 
numerous armies, your moſt important commerce, the 
richeſt ſources of your public credit, (contrary to every idea 
of the known ſettled policy of England) are on the point of 
being converted into a myſtery of ſtate. You are going to 
have one half of the globe hid even from the common libe- 
ral curioſity of an Engliſh gentleman. Here a grand revo- 
lution commences. Mark the period, and mark the circum- 
ſtances. In moſt of the capital changes that are recorded 
in the principles and ſyſtem of any government, a public 
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benefit of ſome kind or other has been pretended. The 
revolution commenced in ſomething plauſible; in ſome- 
thing which carried the appearance at leaſt of puniſhment 
of delinquency, or correction of abuſe. But here, in the 
very moment of the converſion of a department of Britiſh 
government into an Indian myſtery, and in the very act in 
which the change commences, a corrupt, private intereſt is 
fet up in direct oppoſition to the neceſſities of the nation. 
A diverſion is made of millions of the. public money from 
the public treaſury to a private purſe. It is not into ſecret 
negociations for war, peace, or alliance, that the houſe of 
commons is forbidden to enquire. It is a matter of ac- 
count; it is a pecuniary tranfaction ; it is the demand of a 
ſuſpected ſteward upon ruined tenants and an embarraſſed 
maſter, that the commons of Great Britain are commanded 
not to inſpect. The whole tenor of the right honourable 
gentleman's argument is conſonant to the nature of his po- 
licy. The fyſtem of concealment is foſtered by a ſyſtem of 
falſehood. Falſe facts, falſe colours, falſe names of perſons. 
and things, are its whole ſupport. 

Sir, I mean to follow the right honourable gentleman 
over that field of deception, clearing what he has purpoſely. 
obſcured, and fairly ſtating what it was neceſſary for him to 
miſrepreſent. For this purpoſe, it is neceſſary you ſhould 
know with ſome degree of diſtinctneſs, a little of the loca- 
lity, the nature, the circumſtances, the magnitude of the 
pretended debts on which this marvellous donation 1s 
founded, as well as of the . from whom and by whom 
it is claimed. 

Madras, with its ende is the ſecond (but with a 
long interval, the ſecond) member of the Britiſh empire in 
the eaſt. The trade of that city, and of the adjacent terri- 


tory, was, not very long ago, among the moſt flouriſhing in 
Afia. 
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Aſia. But ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh power, it 
has waſted away under an uniform gradual decline; inſo- 
much that in the year 1779 not one merchant. of eminence: 
was to be found in the whole country *. During this period 
of decay, about ſix hundred thouſand ſterling pounds a year 
have been drawn off by Engliſh gentlemen on their private 
account, by the way of China alone t. If we add four hun- 
dred thouſand, as probably remitted through other chan- 
nels, and in other mediums, that is, in jewels, gold, and 
filver directly brought to Europe, and in bills upon the 
Britiſh and foreign companies, you will ſcarcely think the 
matter over- rated. If we fix the commencement of this 
extraction of money from the Carnatic at a period no earlier 
than the year 1760, and cloſe it in the year 1780, it probably 
will not amount to a great deal leſs than twenty min of 
money. 

During the deep ſilent flow of this ſteady ſtream of wealth, 
which ſet from India into Europe, it generally paſſed on 
with no adequate obſervation ; but happening at ſome pe- 
riods to meet rifts of rocks that checked its courſe, it 
grew more noiſy, and attracted more notice. The pecu- 
niary diſcuſſions cauſed by an accumulation of part of the 
fortunes of their ſervants in a debt from the nabob of Arcot, 
was the firſt thing which very particularly called for, and 
long engaged, the attention of the court of dire&ors. This 
debt amounted to eight hundred and eighty thouſand pounds 
ſterling, and was claimed, for the greater part, by Engliſlr 
gentlemen, reſiding at Madras, This grand capital, ſettled 
at length by order, at ten per cent. afforded an annuity of 
eighty- eight thouſand pounds . 

Whilſt the directors were digeſting their aſtoniſhment at 


* Mr, Smith's examination before the ſee committee, Appendix N a. 
1 Appendix Ne 2. 
t Fourth report, Mr. Dundas's committee, p. 4. 
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this information, a memorial was preſented to them from 
three gentlemen, informing them that their friends had 
lent likewiſe, to merchants of Canton in China, a ſum of 
not more than one million ſterling. In this memorial they 
called upon the company for their affiſtance and interpo- 
ſition with the Chineſe government for the recovery of the 
debt. This ſum lent to Chineſe merchants, was at 24 per 
cent. which would yield, if paid, an annuity of two hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds *. 

Perplexed as the directors were with theſe demands, you 
may conceive, Sir, that they did not find themſelves very 
much diſembarraſſed, by being made acquainted that they 
muſt again exert their influence for a new reſerve of the 
happy parſimony of their ſervants, collected into a ſecond 
debt from the nabob of Arcot, amounting to two millions 
four hundred thouſand pounds, ſettled at an intereſt of 12 per 
cent. This is known by the name of the Conſolidation of 
1777, as the former of the nabob's debts was by the title of the 
Conſolidation of 1767. To this was added, in a ſeparate parcel, 
a little reſerve called the Cavalry debt, of one hundred and 
fixty thouſand pounds, at'the ſame intereſt. The whole of 
theſe four capitals, amounting to four millions four hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds, produced at their ſeveral rates, 
annuities amounting to fix hundred and twenty-three thou- 
ſand pounds a year; a good deal more than one third of the 
clear land-tax of England, at four ſhillings in the pound; 
a good deal more than double the whole annual dividend of 
the Eaſt India company, the nominal maſters to the pro- 
prietors in theſe funds. Of this intereſt, three hundred and 
eighty- three thouſand two hundred pounds a year ſtood 
ch argeable on the public revenues of the Carnatic. 

*A witneſs examined before the committee of ſecrecy ſays, that eighteen per cent. was 
the uſual intereſt ; but he had heard that more had been given, The above is the account 
es on B. received, | sir, 
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Sir, at this moment, it will not be neceſſary to - conſider 
the various operations which the capital and intereſt of this 
debt have ſucceſſively undergone. I ſhall fpeak to theſe 
operations when I come particularly to anſwer the right ho- 
nourable gentleman on each of the heads, as he has thought 
proper to divide them. But this was the exact view in 
which theſe debts firſt appeared to the court of directors, 
and to the world. It varied afterwards: '/ But it never ap- 
| peared in any other than a moſt queſtionable ſnape. When 
this gigantic phantom of debt firit appeared before a 
young miniſter, it naturally would have juſtified ſome de- 
gree of doubt and apprehenſion. | Such a prodigy would 
have filled any common man with ſuperſtitious. fears. He 
would exorciſe that ſhapeleſs, nameleſs form, and by every 
thing ſacred would have adjured it to tell by what means a 
ſmall number of ſlight individuals, of no. conſequence. or 
fituation, poſſeſſed of no lucrative offices, without the com- 
mand of armies, or the known adminiſtration of revenues, 
without profeſſion of any kind, without any ſort of trade 
ſufficient to employ a pedlar, could have, in a few years (as 
to ſome even in a fe months) have amaſſed treaſures equal 
to the revenues of a reſpectable kingdom? Was it not 
enough to put theſe gentlemen, in the noviciate of their 
adminiſtration, on their guard, and to call upon them for a 
ſtrict enquiry (if not to juſtify them in a reprobation of 
thoſe demands without any enquiry at all) that when all 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, had for years been witneſs 
to the immenſe ſums laid out by the ſervants of the com- 
pany in ſtocks. of all denominations, in the purchaſe. of 
lands, in the buying and building of houſes, in the ſecuring 
quiet feats in parliament, or in the tumultuous riot of con- 
teſted elections, in wandering throughout the whole range 
of thoſe variegated modes of inventive prodigality; which 
ſometimes have excited our wonder, ſometimes rouſed our 
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indignation ; that after all India was four millions ſtill in 
debt to hem India in debt to them! For what? Every 
debt for which an equivalent of ſome kind or other is not 
given, is on the face of it a fraud. What is the equivalent 
they have given? What equivalent had they to give? 
What are the articles of commerce, or the branches of ma- 
nufacture which thoſe gentlemen have carried hence to 
enrich India? What are the ſciences they beamed out to 
enlighten it? What are the arts they introduced to chear and 
to adorn it ? What are the religious, what the moral inſtitu- 
tions they have taught among that people as a guide to life, 
Or as a conſolation when life 1s to be no more, that there is an 
eternal debt, a debt “ ftill paying, ſtill to owe,” which muſt be 
bound on the - preſent generation in India, and entailed on 
their mortgaged poſterity for ever? A debt of millions, in 
favour of a ſet of men, whoſe names, with few exceptions, 
are either buried in the obſcurity of their origin and 
talents, or dragged into light by the enormity of their 
crimes ? GLEN | 111 
In my opinion the courage of the miniſter was the moſt 
wonderful part of the tranſaction, eſpecially as he muſt 
have read, or rather the right honourable gentleman ſays, 
he has read for him, whole volumes upon the ſubject. The 
volumes, by the way, are not by one tenth part ſo nu- 
merous as the right honourable gentleman has thought 
proper to pretend, in order to frighten you from enquiry ; 
but in theſe volumes, ſuch as they are, the miniſter muſt 
have found a full authority for a ſuſpicion (at the very 
leaſt) of every thing relative to the great fortunes made at 
Madras. What is that authority? Why no other than the 
ſtanding authority for all the claims which the miniſtry has 
thought fit to provide for—the grand-debtor—the nabob of 
Arcot himfelf. Hear that prince, in the letter written to 


the court of directors, at the preciſe period, whilſt the main 
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body of theſe debts were contracting. In his letter he ſtates 
himſelf to be, what undoubtedly he is, a moſt competent wit- 
neſs to this point. After ſpeaking of the war with Hyder Ali 
in 1768 and 1769, and of other meafures which he cenſures 
(whether right or wrong it ſignifies nothing) and into 
which he ſays he had been led by the company's ſervants ; 
he proceeds in this manner“ If all theſe things were 
& againſt the real intereſts of the company, they are ten 
« thouſand times more againſt mine, and againſt the proſ- 
« perity of my country, and the happineſs of my people; 
& for your intereſts and mine are the ſame. What were 
« they owing to then? to the private views of a few indiui- 
« qguals, who have enriched themſelves at the expence of your 
« influence, and of my country; for your ſervants HAVE 
« NO TRADE IN THIS COUNTRY; neither do you pay 
&« them high wages, yet in a few years they return to England, 
« with many lacks of pagodas. How can you or J account for 
« /uch immenſe fortunes, acquired in ſo ſhort a time, without 
% any viſible means of getting them 9” | 
When he aſked this queſtion, which involves its aſwrer, 
it is extraordinary that curioſity did not prompt the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to that enquiry which might come 
in vain recommended to hin by his own act of parhament. 
Does not the nabob of Arcot tell us in ſo many words, that 
there was no fair way of making the enormous ſums ſent 
by the company's ſervants to England? and do you imagine 
that there was or could be more honeſty and good faith in 
the demands, for what remained behind in India? Of what 
nature were the tranſactions with himfelf? If you follow 
the train of his information you muſt ſee, that if theſe great 
fums were at all lent, it was not property, but ſpoil that was 
lent; if not lent, the tranſaction was not a contract, but a 
fraud. Either way, if light enough could not be furniſhed 
to authoriſe a full condemnation of theſe demands, they 
ought 
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ought to have been left to the parties who beſt knew and 
underſtood each others proceedings. It was not neceflary 
that the authority of government ſhould interpoſe in fa- 
vour of claims, whoſe very foundation was a defiance of 
that authority, and whoſe object and end was its entire ſub- 
verſion. | 

It may be ſaid that this letter was written by the nabob 
of Arcot in a moody humour, under the influence of ſome 
chagrin. Certainly it was; but it is in ſuch humours that 
truth comes out. And when he tells you from his own 
knowledge, what every one muſt preſume, from the extreme 
probability of the thing, whether he told it or not, one ſuch 
teſtimony is worth a thouſand that contradict that proba- 
bility, when the parties have a better underſtanding with 
each other, and when they have a point to carry, that may 
unite them in a common deceit. 

If this body of private claims of debt, real or deviſed, were 
a queſtion, as it is falſely pretended, between the nabob of 
Arcot as debtor, and Paul Benfield and his affociates as credi- 
tors, I am ſure I ſhould give myſelf but little trouble about it. 
If the hoards of oppreſſion were the fund for ſatisfying the 
claims of bribery and peculation, who would with to inter- 
fere between ſuch litigants? If the demands were confined 
to what might be drawn from the treaſures which the com- 
pany's records uniformly aſſert that the nabob is in poſſeſ- 
ſion of; or if he had mines of gold or ſilver, or diamonds 
(as we know that he has none) theſe gentlemen might 
break open his hoards, or dig in his mines, without any 
diſturbance from me. But the gentlemen on the other fide 
of the houſe know as well as I do, and they dare not contra- 
dict me, that the nabob of Arcot and his creditors are not 
adverſaries, but colluſive parties, and that the whole tranſ- 


action is under a falſe colour and falſe names. The litiga- 
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tion is not, nor ever has been, between their rapacity and 
his hoarded riches. No; it is between him and them 
combining and confederating on one fide, and the public 
revenues, and the miſerable inhabitants of a ruined coun- 
try, on the other. Theſe are the real plaintiffs and the real 
defendants in the ſuit. Refuſing a ſhilling from his hoards 
for the ſatisfaction of any demand, the nabob of Arcot is 
always ready, nay, he earneſtly, and with eagerneſs and 
paſſion, contends for delivering up to theſe pretended cre- 
ditors his territory and his ſubjects. It is therefore not 
from treaſuries and mines, but from the food of your un- 
paid armies, from the blood withheld from the veins, and 
whipt out of the backs of the moſt miſerable of men, that 
we are to pamper extortion, uſury, and peculation, under 
the falſe names of debtors and creditors of ſtate. 

The great patron of theſe creditors (to whoſe honour 
they ought to erect ſtatues) the right honourable gentle- 
man *, in ſtating the merits which recommended them to 
his favour, has ranked them under three grand diviſions. 
The firſt, the creditors of 1767; then the creditors of the 
cavalry loan; and laſtly, the creditors of the loan in 1777. 
Let us examine them, one by one, as they paſs in review 
before us. 85 

The firſt of theſe loans, that of 1767, he inſiſts, has an in- 
diſputable claim upon the public juſtice. The creditors, 
he affirms, lent their money publicly ; they advanced it 
with the expreſs knowledge and approbation of the com- 
pany ; and it was contracted at the moderate intereſt of ten 
per cent. In this loan the demand is, according to him, 
not only juſt, but meritorious in a very high degree; and 
one would be inclined to believe he thought ſo, becauſe he 
has put it laſt in the proviſion he has made for theſe claims. 

* Mr. Dundas, 
Vor. II. | 3M I readily 
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I readily admit this debt to ſtand the faireſt of the whole; 
for whatever may be my ſuſpicions concerning a part of it, 
I can convict it of nothing worſe than the moſt'enormous 
uſury. But I can convict upon the ſpot the right honour- 
able gentleman, of the moſt daring miſrepreſentation in 
every one fact, without any exception, that he has alledged 
in defence of this loan, and of his own conduct with regard 
to it. I will ſhew you that this debt was never contracted 
with the knowledge of the company; that it had not their 
approbation; that they received the firſt intelligence of 
it with the utmoſt poſſible poi mn mann and 
alarm. 

So far from being previouſly apprized of the tranſaction 
from its origin, that it was two years before the court of 
directors obtained any official intelligence of it.“ The 
« dealings of the ſervants with the nabob were concealed 
« from the firſt, until they were found out,” (ſays Mr. 
Sayer, the company's council) “ by the report of the coun- 
& try.” The preſidency, however, at laſt thought proper to 
ſend an official account. On this the directors tell them, 
ce to your great reproach it has been concealed from us. 
« We cannot but ſuſpect this debt to have had its weight 
« in your propoſed aggrandizement of Mahomed Ali [the na- 
« bob of Arcot]; but whether it has or has not, certain it 
& is, you are guilty of an _ breach of duty in concealing 
« it from us.” 

| Theſe expreſſions, concerning the ground of the tranſac- 
tion, its effect, and its clandeſtine nature, are in the letters, 
bearing date March 17, 1769. After receiving a more full 
account on the 23d March, 1770, they ſtate, that“ Meſſrs. 
« John Pybus, John Call, and James Bourchier, as truſtees 
C for themſelves and others of the nabob's private creditors, 


e had proved a deed of aſſignment upon the nabob and his 
« fon 
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« fon of FIFTEEN diſtricts of the nabob's country, the 
« revenues of which yielded, in time of peace, eight lacks 
ee of pagodas [C. 320,000, ſterling] annually ; and likewiſe 
« an aſſignment of the yearly tribute paid the nabob from 
&« the rajah of Tanjore, amounting to four lacks of rupees 
« [CC. 40,000].” The territorial revenue, at that time poſ- 
ſefled by theſe gentlemen, without the knowledge or con- 
ſent of their maſters, amounted to three hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds ſterling annually. They were making 
rapid ſtrides to the entire poſſeſſion of the country, when 
the directors, whom the right honourable gentleman ſtates 
as having authoriſed theſe proceedings, were kept in ſuch 
profound ignorance of this royal acquiſition of territorial 
revenue by their ſervants, that in the ſame letter they ſay, 
ce this aſſignment was obtained by three of the members of 
« your board, in January 1767, yet we do not find the e 
&« trace of it upon your conſultations, until Auguſt 1768, nor 
& do any of your letters to us afford any information relative 
& to ſuch tranſactions, till the 1ſt of November 1768. By 
« your laſt letters of the 8th of May 1769, you bring the 
„ whole proceedings to hight in one view.” 

As to the 'previous knowledge of the company, and its 
ſanction to the debts, you ſee that this aſſertion of that 
knowledge is utterly unfounded. But did the directors 
approve of it, and ratify the tranſaction when it was known? 
The very reverſe. On the ſame 3d of March, the directors de- 
clare, (upon an impartial examination ot the whole conduct 
of our late governor and council of Fort George (Madras) 
« and on the fulleſt conſideration, that the ſaid governor 
and council have, in notorious violation of the truſt repoſed 
in them, manifeſtly preferred the intereft of private indi- 
« viduals to that of the company, in permitting the aſſignment 
6 of the revenues of certain valuable diſtricts, to a very large 

3M 2 amount, 
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& amount, from the nabob to individuals“ and then highly 
aggravating their crimes, they add “ we order and direct 
ce that you do examine, in the moſt impartial manner, all 
e the above-mentioned tranſactions ; and that you puniſb by 
& ſuſpenſion, degradation, diſmiſſion, or otherwiſe, as to 


<< you ſhall ſeem meet, all and every ſuch ſervant or ſer- 


ec yants of the company, who may by you be found guilty 
ce of any of the above offences.” © We had (ſay the direc- 
& tors) the mortification to find that the ſervants of the 
& company, who had been raed, ſupported, and owed their 
& preſent opulence to the advantages gained in ſuch ſervice, 
& have in this inſtance moſt unfaithfully betrayed their truſt, 
& abandoned the company's intereſt, and praſtituted its in- 
“ fluence to accompliſh the purpo/es of individuals, wwhill 
&« the intereſl of the company is almoſt wholly neglected, and 
« payment to us rendered extremely precarious.” Here 
then is the rock of approbation of the court of directors, on 
which the right honourable gentleman ſays this debt was 
founded. Any member, Mr. Speaker, who ſhould come 
into the houſe, on my reading this ſentence of condemna- 
tion of the court of directors againſt their unfaithful ſer- 
vants, might well imagine that he had heard an harſh, 
ſevere, unqualified invective againſt the preſent miniſterial 
board of control. So exactly do the proceedings of the 
patrons of this abuſe tally with thoſe of the actors in it, that 
the expreſſions uſed in the condemnation of the one, may 


ſerve for the reprobation of the other, without the change 


of a word. | 
To read you all the expreſſions of wrath and indignation 


fulminated in this diſpatch againſt the meritorious creditors 
of the right honourable gentleman, who according to him 
have been ſo fully approved by the company, would be to 


read the whole. 
The 
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The right honourable gentleman, with an addreſs pecu- 
liar to himſelf, every now and then flides in the prefidency 
of Madras, as ſynonimous to the company. That the preſr- 
dency did approve the debt, is certain. But the right 
honourable gentleman, as prudent in ſuppreſſing, as ſkilful 
in bringing forward his matter, has not chofen to tell you 
that the preſidency were the very perſons guilty of con- 
tracting this loan; creditors themſelves, and agents and 
truſtees for all the other creditors. For this the court of 
directors accuſe them of breach of truſt; and for this the 
right honourable gentleman confiders them as perfectly 
good authority for thoſe claims. It is pleaſant to hear a 
gentleman of the law quote the approbation of creditors as 
an authority for their own debt. 

How they came to contract the debt to themſelves, how 
they came to act as agents for thoſe whom they ought to 
have controlled, is for your enquiry. The policy of this 
debt was announced to the court of directors, by the very 
perſons concerned in creating it. © Till very lately,“ (fay 
the preſidency) “ the nabob placed his dependence on the 
«© company. Now he has been taught by ilk-adviſers, 
te that an intereſt out of doors may ſtand him in good ſtead. 
« He has been made to believe that bis private creditors 
« have power and intere to over-rule the court of directors . 
The nabob was not miſinformed. The private creditors. 
inſtantly qualified a vaſt number of votes; and having made 
themſelves maſters of the court of proprietors, as well as ex- 


* For the threats of the creditors, and total idrecken of the bene of the company 
in favour of the nabob's power, and the encreaſe thereby of his evil diſpoſitions, and the 
great derangement of all public concerns, ſee ſelect committee Fort St. George's letters, 
21ſt November 1769, and January 31ſt, 1770; September x1, 2772. And governo 
Bourchier's letters to the nabob of Arcot, 21ſt November 1769, and December gth,, 
1769. | 
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tending a powerful cabal in other places as important, they 
ſo completely overturned the authority of the court of di- 


rectors at home and abroad, that this poor battled govern- 


ment was ſoon obliged to lower its tone. It was glad to be 
admitted into partnerſhip with its own ſervants. The court 
of directors eſtabliſhing the debt which they had reprobated 
as a breach of truſt, and which was planned for the ſubver- 
ſion of their authority, ſettled its payments on a par with 
thoſe of the public; and even ſo, were not able to ob- 


tain peace or even equality in their demands. All the con- 


ſequences lay in a regular and irreſiſtible train. By em- 
ploying their influence for the recovery of this debt, their 
orders, iſſued in the ſame breath, againſt creating new debts, 
only animated the ſtrong deſires of their ſervants to this pro- 
hibited prolific ſport, and it ſoon produced a ſwarm of ſons 
and daughters, not in the leaſt degenerated from the virtue 
of their parents. 

From that moment, the nr of the court of directors 
expired in the Carnatic, and every where elſe. Every 
& man,” ſays the preſidency, „ who oppoſes the govern- 
& ment and its meaſures, finds an immediate countenance 
« from the nabob; even our diſcarded. officers, however 
& unworthy, are received into the nabob's ſervice *. It 
was indeed a matter of no wonderful ſagacity to determine 
whether the court of directors, with their miſerable ſalaries to 
their ſervants, of four or five hundred pounds a year, or the 
diſtributor of millions, was moſt likely to be obeyed. It 
was an invention beyond the imagination of all the ſpecu- 


He [the nabob) is in a great degree the cauſe of our preſent inability ; by diverting 
<« the revenues of the Carnatic through private channels.” —* Even this Peſhcuſh ¶ the 
« Taryore tribute] circumſtanced as he and we are, he has aſſigned over to others, who 
« now ſet themſelves in oppoſition to the campany.”” . Conſultations, October 11, 1769, on 
the 12th communicated to the nabob. 


latiſts 
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latiſts of our ſpeculating age, to ſee a government quietly 
ſettled in one and the ſame town, compoſed of two diſtinct 
members; one to pay ſcantily for obedience, and the other 
to bribe high for rebellion and revolt. 

The next thing which recommends this particular debt 
to the right honourable gentleman, is, it ſeems, the mode- 
rate intereſt of ten per cent. It would be loſt labour to ob- 
ſerve on this affertion. The Nabob, in a long apologetic 
letter ® for the tranſaction between him and the body of the 
creditors, ſtates the fact, as I ſhall ſtate it to you. In the 
accumulation of this debt, the firſt intereſt paid was from 
thirty, to thirty-ſix per cent. it was then brought down to 
twenty-five per cent. at length it was reduced to twenty; 
and there it found its reſt. During the whole proceſs, as 
often as any of theſe monſtrous intereſts fell into an arrear 
(into which they were continually falling) the arrear, form- 
ed into a new capital +, was added to the old, and the ſame 
intereſt of twenty per cent. accrued upon both. The com- 
pany, having got ſome ſcent of the enormous uſury which 
prevailed at Madras, thought it neceſſary to interfere, and 
to order all intereſts to be lowered to ten per cent. This or- 
der, which contained no exception, though it by no means 
pointed particularly to this claſs of debts, came like a thun- 
der-clap on the Nabob. He conſidered his political credit 
as ruined; ; but to find a remedy to this unexpected evil, he 


5 Papers publiſhed by the directors in 1775 % * 
papers printed by the ſame authority, 1981: 


+ See papers printed by order of a general court in 1780, p. 222, and p. 224, as alſo 
nabod's letter to Governor Dupre, 19th July 1771, „J have taken up loans by which I 
< have ſuffered a loſs of upwards of a crore of pagedas [four million ſterling] by intere/t on 
an heavy intereft,” Letter 15th January, 1772, © Notwithſtanding I have taken much 
trouble, and have made many payments to my creditors, yet the load of my debt, which 
« became ſo great, by intereſt and compound intereſt, is not cleared,” 
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again added to the old principal twenty per cent. intereſt 
aceruing for the laſt year. Thus a new fund was formed; 
and it was on that accumulation of various principals, and 
intereſts heaped upon intereſts, not on the ſum originally 
lent, as the right honourable gentleman would een N 
believe, that ten er cent. was ſettled on the whole. 

When you conſider the enormity of the intereſt at which 
theſe debts were contracted, and the ſeveral intereſts added 
to the, principal, I believe you will not think me ſo ſceptical, 
if I ſhould doubt, whether for this debt of £.- 880, oo, the 
nabob ever ſaw . 100,000 in real money. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman ſuſpecting, with all his abſolute domi- 
nion over fact, that he never will be able to defend even this 
venerable patriarchal job, though ſanctified by its numerous 
iſſue, and hoary with preſcriptive years, has recourſe tojre- 
crimination, the laſt reſourſe of guilt. He ſays that this 
loan of 1767 was provided for in Mr. Fox's India bill; and 
judging of others by his own nature and principles, he more 
than inſinuates, that this proviſion was made, not from any 
ſenſe of merit in the claim, but from partiality to General 
Smith, a proprietor, and an agent for that debt. If partia- 
lity could have had any weight againſt juſtice and policy, 
with the then miniſters and their friends, General Smith 
had titles to it. But the right honourable gentleman knows 
as well as I do, that General Smith was very far from Jook- 
ing on himſelf as partially, treated in the arrangements of 
that time; indeed what man dared to hope for en bye 
tiality 1 in that ſacred plan for relief to nations? 

It is not neceſſary that the right honourable, W 
ſhould ſarcaſtically call that time to our recollection. Well 
do I remember every circumſtance of that memorable pe- 
riod. ; God forbid I ſhould forget it. O illuſtrious diſgrace! 


O victorious defeat may your memorial be freſh and new 
4 II 1078 
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to the lateſt generations! May the day of that generous con- 
flict be ſtamped in characters never to be cancelled or worn 
out from the records of time! Let no man hear of us, Who 
ſhall not hear that in a ſtruggle againſt the intrigues of 
courts, and the perfidious levity of the multitude, we fell in 
the cauſe of honour, in the cauſe of our country, in the 
cauſe of human nature itſelf! But if fortune ſhould be as 
powerful over fame, as ſhe has been prevalent over virtue, 
at leaſt our conſcience is beyond her juriſdiction. My poor 
ſhare in the ſupport of that great meaſure, no man ſhall ra- 
viſh from me. It ſhall be fafely lodged in the ſanctuary of 
my heart; never, never to be torn from GN but with 
thoſe holds that grapple it to life. 

I ſay, I well remember that bill, and every one of its ho- 
neſt and its wiſe proviſions. It is not true that this debt 
was ever protected or inforced, or any revenue whatſoever 
ſet apart for it. It was left in that bill juſt where it ſtood ; 
to be paid or not to be paid out of the nabob's private trea- 
ſures, according to his own diſcretion. ' The company had 
actually given it their ſanction; though always relying for 
its validity on the ſole ſecurity of the faith of him * who 
without their knowledge or conſent entered into the original 
obligation. It had no other ſanction ; it ought to have had 
no other. So far was Mr. Fox's bill from providing funds 
for it, as this miniſtry have wickedly done for this, and' for 
ten times worſe tranſactions, out of the public eſtate, that an 
expreſs clauſe immediately preceded, poſitively forbidding 
any Britiſh ſubject from receiving aſſignments upon any part 
of the territorial revenue, on any pretence whatſoever +. 

You recollect, Mr. Speaker, that the chancellor of: the ex- 
chequer ſtrongly profeſſed to retain every part of Mr. Fox's 
bill, which was intended to prevent abuſe; but in % India 

* The nabob of Arcot, eee 
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bill, which (let me do juſtice) is as able and 1Kilful a per- 
formance for its own purpoſes, as ever iſſued from the wit of 


man, premeditating this iniquity -c ipſum ut ſtrueres Tro- 
jumue aperiræt Achivis, expunged this effential clauſe, broke 


down the fence which was raiſed to cover the public pro- 
perty againſt the rapacity of his partizans, and thus levelling 
every obſtruction, he made a firm, broad, highway for ſin 
and death, for uſury and oppreſſion, to renew their . 
throughout the devoted revenues of the Carnatic. 
The tenor, the policy, and the conſequences of this debt 
of 1767, are, in the eyes of miniſtry, ſo excellent, that its 
merits are irreſiſtible; and it takes the lead to give credit and 
countenance to all the reſt. Along with this choſen body 
of heavy- armed infantry, and to ſupport it, in the line, the 
right honourable gentleman has ſtationed his corps of black 
cavalry. If there be any advantage between this debt and 
that of 1769, according to him the cavalry debt has it. It is 
not a ſubject of defence; it is a theme of panegyric. Liſten 


to the right honourable gentleman, and you will find it was 


contracted to ſave the country; to prevent mutiny in ar- 
mies; to introduce eeconomy in revenues; and for all theſe 
honourable purpoſes, it originated at the expreſs deſire, and 

by the repreſentative authority of the company itſelf. 
Firſt, let me ſay a word to the authority. This debt was 
contracted not by the authority of the company, not by its 
repreſentatives (as the right honourable gentleman has the 
unparalteled confidence to aſſert) but in the ever-memorable 
period of 1777, by the uſurped power of thoſe who rebel- 
liouſly, in conjunction with the nabob of Arcot, had over- 
turned the lawful government of Madras. For that rebel - 
lion, this houſe unanimouſly. directed a public proſecution. 
The delinquents, after they had ſubverted government, in 
order to make to themſelves a party to ſupport them in their 
power, 
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power, are univerſally known to have dealt jobs about to the 
right and to the left, and to any who were willing to receive 
them. This uſurpation, which the right honourable gen- 
tleman well knows, was brought about by and for the great 
maſs of theſe pretended debts, is the authority which is ſet 
up by him to repreſent the company; to repreſent that com- 
pany which from the firſt moment of their hearing of this 
corrupt and fraudulent tranſaction, to this 1 have uni- 
1 diſowned and diſavowed it. b 

So much for the authority. As to the facts, mn true, 
and partly colourable, as they ſtand recorded, they are in 
ſabſtance theſe. The nabob of Arcot, as ſoon as he had 
thrown off the ſuperiority of this country by means:of theſe 
creditors, kept up a great army which he never paid. Of 
courſe, his ſoldiers were generally in a ſtate of mutiny *. 
The uſurping council ſay that they laboured hard with their 
maſter the nabob, to perſuade him to reduce theſe mutinous 
and uſeleſs troops. He conſented; but as uſual, pleaded in- 
ability to pay them their arrears. Here was a difficulty. 
The nabob had no money; the company had no money; 
every public ſupply was empty. But there was one reſource 
which no ſeaſon has ever yet dried up in that climate. The 
ſoucars were at hand; that is, private Engliſn money-jobbers 
offered their aſſiſtance. Meſſieurs Taylor, Majendie and 
Call, propoſed to advance the ſmall ſum of . 160, to pay 
off the nabob's black cavalry, provided the comparty's autho- 
rity was given for their loan. This was the great point of 
policy always aimed at, and purſued through a hundred de- 
vices, by the ſervants at Madras. The prefidency;i who 
themſelves had no authority for the fontivtisrhewiprefamed 


to! exerciſe, very readily” pave'tho!fanftionoof 2the com- 


pany, to thoſe ſervants who knew that the company, whoſè 
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> However; ſo far as che dern f the dealing goes, all is 
hitherto fair and plauſible; and here the right honourable 
gentleman concludes; with commendable prudence, his ac- 
count of the buſineſs. But here it is I ſhall beg leave to 
commence my ſupplement: for the gentleman's diſcreet mo- 
deſty has led him to cut the thread of the ſtory fomewhat 
abruptly. One of the moſt effential parties is quite forgot- 
ten. Why ſhould the epiſode of the poor nabob be omit- 
ted? When that prince chuſes it, no body can tell his ſtory 
better. Excuſe me, if I apply again to my book, ur give it 
you from the firſt hand; from the nabob himſelf. 
66 Mr. Stratton became acquainted with this, arid got Mr. 


M1 


c ne diſcharging the arrears of pay of my troops. Upon 
e this, wrote a letter of thanks to Mr. Stratton; and upon 
ce the faith of this money being paid immediately, I ordered 
« many of my troops to be diſcharged by'a certain day, and 
« jeſſened the number of my ſervants. Mr. Taylor, Sec. 
« ſome time after acquainted me, that they had no ready 
«© money, but they would grant teeps payable in four 
months. This aſtoniſhed me; for 1 did not know what 
« might happen, when the ſepoys were diſmiſſed from my 
« fervice I begged of Mr. Taylor and the others to pay 
« this ſum to the officers of my regiments at the time they 
«© mentioned ; and defired the officers, at the ſame time, to 
« pactfy and perſuade the men belonging to them, that 
«their pay would be given to them ar '7be. end. of four 
64 months; and that till thoſe arrears were diſcharged, their 
«pay ſhoukl/be contiined ta them. 70 years) ate neatly 
ce expired/{ince that time, but Mr. Taylor has not yet entirely 
« diſcharged the arrears of thoſe troops, and I im obliged to 
Ws „ continue 
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« have been able, by this expedient, to have leſſened the 
number of my troops, and diſcharge. the arrears due to 
< them, conſidering the trifle of intereſt to Mx. Tay lor, and 
« the others, as no great matter; but inſtead, of. this 4, a 
« oppreſſed with the burtben of pay due to thoſe traopsy, and. 
& tbe intereſt, which: is going on to Mr, Taylor from the day the 
46 teeps. were granted to bim.“ What I have read to yon is 
an extract of a letter from the nabob of the Carnatic to Go- 
vernor Rumbold, dated the N and, received the aach ah 
March 1779+. | A 
Suppoſe his bighneſ n not to be well broken in to o things, af 
this kind, it muſt indeed ſurpriſe: ſo known and eſtabliſhed 
a bond-yender, as the nabob of Arcot,, one who keeps him- 
ſelf the largeſt bond warehouſe in the world, to find that ie 
was now to receive in kind; not to take money for his obli- 
gations, but to give his bond in exchange for the bond of 
Meſſieurs Taylor, Majendie and Call, and to pay beſides, A 
good ſmart intereſt, legally 12 par cent. Cin reality perhaps 
twenty, or twenty-four per cent.] for this exchange of paper-. 
But his troops were not ta be ſo paid, or ſo diſbanded. They 
wanted bread, and could not live by cutting and ſhuffling of 
bonds. The nabob ſtill kept the troops in ſervice, and was 
obliged to continue, as you have ſeen, the whole expence, 
to exonerate himſelf from Which he became. indebted,to.ths. 
foucars. to 203 07 mul aid: 
Had it ſtood here, the tranſaction would have been of the. 
moſt audacious ſtrain of fraud and uſury, Perhaps, ever be- 
fore diſcovered whatever. might. have: been, practiſed; and 
concealed, But the fame. authority (I, mean the .nabob's) | 
brings before, you ſomething. if poſſihle more. frikiag. valle. 
ſtates, that for this their paper, bs, iramediately — 5 


20 
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to theſe gentlemen, ſomething very different from paper; 
that is, the receipt of a territorial revenue, of which it ſeems 
they continued as long in poſſeſſion as the nabob himſelf 
continued, in, poſſeſſion of any. thing. Their payments 
therefore, not being to commence before the end of four 
months, and not being compleated in two years, it muſt be 
preſumed (unleſs they proved the contrary) that their pay- 
ments to the nabob were made out of the revenues. they had 
received from his aſſignment. Thus they, condeſcend to 
accumulate a debt of J. 160,000, with an intereſt of 12 per 
cent. in compenſation for a lingering payment to the nabob 
of J. 160,000 of his own money. 

Still we have not the whole: about two years after the 
aſſignment of thoſe territorial revenues to theſe gentlemen, 
the nabob receiyes a remonſtrance from his chief manager, 
in a principal province, of which this is the tenor“ The 
« entire revenue of thoſe diſtricts is by your highneſs' order 
<« ſet apart to diſcharge the tuncaws [aſſignments] granted 


44 to the Europeans, The gomaſtahs [agents] of Mr. Taylor, 


« to, Mr, De Fries, are there in order to collect theſe tun- 
cc .caws; and as they receive all the revenue that is collected, 
« your highneſs's troops have ſeven or eight months pay due, 
e which they cannot receive, and are thereby reduced to 
te the, greateſt di/re/s. In ſuch times, it is highly neceſſary 
& to Provide for the ſuſtenance of the troops that they 
7 „N be ready t to exert themſelves in the Ert of Jour 
1 ighneſs.” 

1 5 Sir, you ſee how theſe cauſes and effects act upon 
one another. One body of troops mutinies for want of 
Pay. 735 a lebt 1 is ; contracted to pay them; and they ſtill remain 
unpaid 'A territory deſtined to pay other troops, is aſfigned 
for xa debt; and theſe other troops fall into the ſamie ſtate 


of e and. mutiny with the A. _ is os 
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bond; arrear is turned into new arrear; uſury engenders 


new uſury ; mutiny ſuſpended in one quarter, ſtarts up in 
another; until all the revenues, and all the eſtabliſhments 
are entangled into one inextricable knot of confuſion, from 
which they are only diſengaged by being entirely deftroyed. 
In that ſtate of confuſion, in a very few months after the 
date of the memorial I have juſt read to you, things were 
found, when the nabob's troops, famiſhed to feed Engliſh 
ſoucars, inſtead of defending the country, joined the in- 
vaders, and deſerted in entire bodies to Hyder Ali x. 
The manner in which this tranſaction was carried on, 
ſhews that good examples are not eaſily forgot, eſpecially 
by thoſe who are bred in a great ſchool. One of thoſe 


ſplendid examples, give me leave to mention at a ſomewhat 


more early period, becauſe one fraud furniſhes light to the 
diſcovery of another, and ſo on, until the whole ſecret of 
myſterious iniquity burſts upon you in a blaze of detection. 


The paper I ſhall read you, is not on record. If you 


pleaſe, you may take it on my word. It is a letter written 
from one of undoubted information in Madras, to Sir John 
Clavering, deſcribing the practice that prevailed there, whilſt 
the company's allies were under fale, during the time of 
Governor Winch's adminiſtration. 

« -— One mode” ſays Clavering's correſpo ondent « of 
a amaſſing money at the nabob's coſt is curious us. He is 
generally in arrears to the company. Here the governor, 
„being caſh-keeper, is generally on good terms with 
« the banker, who manages matters thus: The gover- 
nor Bt; the nabob' for the balince due Frog him; 


ferne 


Mr. Dundas's iſt eee „ 3 
ſtate and deſertion of the nabob's troops for want of pay, See alſo Report 4, of the ſame 


4 « ingly, 


committee, 
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« ingly, which he puts in the caſh-book as ready money; 
ec the nabob pays him an intereſt for it at 7wo and three per 
cent. per menſem, till the tunkaws he grants on the parti- 
«cular diſtricts for it are paid. Matters in the mean time 
c are ſo managed, that there is no call for this money for 
« the company's ſervice, till the tunkaws become due. By 
c this means not a caſh is advanced by the banker, though 
& he receives a heavy intereſt from the nabob, which is 
« divided as law ful ſpoil.” 

Here, Mr. Speaker, you have the whole art and myſtery, 
the true free-maſon ſecret of the profeſſion of /oucaring ; 
by which a few innocent, inexperienced young Engliſhmen, 
ſuch as Mr. Paul Benfield, for inſtance, without property 
upon which -any one would lend to themſelves a ſingle ſhil- 
ling, are enabled at once to take provinces in mortgage, to 
make princes their debtors, and to become creditors for 
millions. 

But it ſeems the right honourable gentleman's favourite 
ſoucar cavalry, have proved the payment before the mayor's 
court at Madras! Have they ſo? Why then defraud our 
anxiety and their characters of that proof? Is it not enough 
that the charges which I have laid before you, have ſtood 
on record againſt theſe poor injured gentlemen for eight 
years ? Is it not enough that they are in print by the orders 
of the Eaſt India company for five years? After theſe gentle- 
men have borne all the odium of this publication, and all the 
indignation of the directors, with ſuch unexampled equani- 
mity, now that they are at length ſtimulated into feeling, 
are you to deny them their juſt relief? But will the right 
honourable gentleman be pleaſed to tell us, how they came 
not to give this ſatisfaction to the court of directors, their 
lawful maſters, during all the eight years of this litigated 
claim? Were they not bound, by every tie that can bind 

6 | 07 man, 
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man, to give them this ſatis faction? This days fer. the: firit 
time, we hear of the proofs, But hen were dtheſe proof 
offered In what cauſe, Who were the parties q Whoin- 
ſpected WhO contęſted this helgted account f- et usſee 
ſomething to oppoſe to the body of record Which appears 
againſt them, The mayor's court! the mayors: court! 
Pleaſant! Does not the, honourable gentleman, knows that 
the ſixſt corps of creditors (the creditors of 77) ſtated it 
as a ſort of hardſhip to them, that they could not Have 
juſtice at Madras, from the impoſſibility of their ſupporting 
their claims in the mayor's coutt. Why becauſe, ſay they, 
the members of, that court were themſelves creditors, and 
therefore could, not ſit as judges . Are we xripe to ſay that 
no credlitor under ſimilar circumſtances as member of the 
court, When the payment which is the ground of this ca- 
valry debt was put in proof? Nay, are we not in a manner 
compelled to conclude, that the court was ſo conſtituted, 
when we know there is ſcarcely a man in Madras, uo 
has not ſome participation in theſe; tranſactions}: It. is a 
ſhame to hear ſuch proofs mentioned, inſtead: af the honeſt 
vigorous ſcrutiny which the circumſtances of n an air 
ſo,indiſpenſably calls for. <3. 10d 
But his majeſty's miniſters, e RAY to 8 
ſerutinies, have not been ſatisfied with authorizing the pay- 
| went of, this demand» without ach enquir FAS: the act .has 


10 |; 1971 11 i 4191 
* Memorial from the . — to the governor nd council, 22d January, 1770. 2 


'+In' the year 1778, Mr. James Call, one of the proprietors of this ſpecific debt,” was 
actually mayor. Appendix to 2d Report of Mr. Dundas's committee, No 65. The only 
proof which-appeared: on the enquiry inſtituted in the general court of 2761, was an affi- 
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preſcribed ; but they have added the arrear of twelve per 
cent. intereſt, from the year 1777 to the year 1784, to make 
a new capital, raiſing thereby 160 to /. 294, ooo. Then 
they charge a new twelve per cent. on the whole from that 
period, for a tranſaction, in which it will be a miracle if a 
fingle penny will be ever found really advanced from the 
private ſtock of the pretended creditors. 
In this manner, and at ſuch an intereſt, the miniſters 
have thought proper to diſpoſe of . 294,000 of the public 
revenues, for what is called the cavalry loan. After diſ- 
patching this, the right honourable gentleman leads to bat- 
tle his laſt grand diviſion, the conſolidated debt of 1777. But 
having exhauſted all his panegyric on the two firſt, he has 
nothing at all to ſay in favour of the laſt. On the contrary, 
he admits that it was contracted in defiance of the company's 
orders, without even the pretended ſanction of any pre- 
tended repreſentatives. Nobody, indeed, has yet been 
found hardy enough to ſtand forth avowedly in its defence. 
But it is little to the credit of the age, that what has not 
plauſibility enough to find an advocate, has influence enough 
to obtain a protector. Could any man expect to find that 
protector any where? But what muſt every man think, 
when he finds that protector in the chairman of the com- 
mittee of ſecrecy , who had publiſhed to the houſe, and to 
the world, the facts that condemn theſe debts—the orders 
that forbid the incurring of them - the dreadful conſe- 
quences which attended them. Even in his official letter, 
when he tramples on his parliamentary report, yet his ge- 
neral language is the ſame. Read the preface to this part 
of the miniſterial arrangement, and you would imagine that 
this debt was to be cruſhed, with all the weight of indig- 
nation which could fall from a vigilant guardian of the 
® Right honourable Henry Dundas, 
"I * public 
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: c treaſury, upon thoſe who attempted to rob it. What 
muſt be felt by every man who has feeling, when, after ſuch 
a thundering preamble of condemnation, this debt is or- 
dered to be paid without any ſort of enquiry into its authen- 
ticity ? without a ſingle ſtep. taken to ſettle even the amount 
of the demand ? without an attempt ſo much as to aſcertain 
the real perſons claiming a ſum, which riſes in the-accounts 
from one million three hundred thouſand pound: ſterling to 
two million four hundred thouſand pound principal mo- 
ney *? without an attempt made to aſcertain the pro- 
prietors, of whom no liſt has ever yet been laid before the 
court of directors; of proprietors who are known to be in a 
colluſive ſhuffle, by which they never appear to be the 
ſame in any two liſts, handed about for their own Nen 
lar purpoſes ? bs 2 
My honourable friend who made you the mation, has 
ſufficiently expoſed the nature of this debt. He has ſtated 
to you that iti own agents in the year 1781, in the arrange» 
ment they propoſed to make at Calcutta, were ſatisfied to 
have twenty-five per cent. at once ſtruck off from the: capital 
of a great part of this debt; and prayed to have a proviſion 
made for this reduced principal, without any intereſt at all. 
This was an arrangement of their own, an arrangement 
made by thoſe who beſt knew the true conſtitution of their 
own debt; who knew how little favour it merited +, and 
| how 
* Appendix to the 4th report of Mr. Dundas's committee, Ne 15, HTO 
+ © No ſenſe of the common danger, in caſe of a war, can prevail on him {the nabob of 
Arcot] to furniſh the company with what is abſolutely neceſſary to aſſemble anarmy, though 
it is beyond a doubt, that money to a large amount is now boarded up in his coffers at 
Chepauk ; and tunkaws are granted to individuals upon ſome of his moſt valuable equntrich, 
for payment of part ef thoſe debts which he has contracted, and which certainly will not 
bear inſþetion, as neither debtor or creditors have ever had the confidence to fubmit the accounts 


to our examination, though they expreſſed a wiſh to conſolidate the debts under the auſpices 
302 of 
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how little hopes they had to find any perſons in Een 


abandoned enough to ſupport it as it ſtood. 


But what corrupt men, in the fond imaginations of a ſan- 
guine avarice, had not the confidence to propoſe, they have 
found a chancellor of the exchequer in England hardy 
enough to undertake for them. He has cheered their 
drooping ſpirits. He has thanked the peculators for not 
deſpairing of their commonwealth. He has told them they 
were too modeſt. He has replaced the twenty- five per cent. 
which, in order to lighten themſelves, they had abandoned 
in their conſcious terror. Inſtead of cutting off the intereſt, 
as they had themſelves conſented to do, with the fourth of 
the capital, he has added the whole growth of four years. 
uſury of twelve per cent. to the firft overgrown principal; 
and has again grafted on this meliorated ſtock a perpetual 
annuity of ſix per cent. to take place from the year 1781. 
Let no man hereafter talk of the decaying. energies of na- 
ture. All the acts and monuments in the records of pecu- 
lation; the conſolidated corruption of ages; the patterns of 
exemplary plunder in the heroic times of Roman iniquity, 
never equalled the gigantic corruption of this fingle act. 
Never did Nero, in all the inſolent prodigality of deſpotiſm, 
deal out to his prætorian guards a donation fit to be named 
with the largeſs ſhowered down by the bounty of our chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on the faithful band of his Indian 
ſepoys. | 

The right honourable gentleman* lets you freely and 
voluntarily into the whole tranſaction. So perfectly has his 
conduct confounded his underſtanding, that he fairly tells 
you, that through the courſe of the whole buſineſs he has 
of this government, agreeably to a plan they had formed,” Madras Conſultations, 20th 


July 1778. Mr. Dundas's Appendix to 2d Report, 143. See alſo laſt Appendix to ditto 
Report, No 376 B. | 


* Mr. Dundas. 
never 
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never conferred: with any but the agents of the pretended 
creditors. After this, do you want more to eſtabliſh a ſe- 
cret underſtanding with the parties? to fix, beyond a doubt, 
their colluſion and participation in a common fraud? 
If this were not'enough, he has furniſhed you with other 
preſumptions that are not to be ſhaken. It is one of the 
known indications of guilt to ſtagger and prevaricate in a 
ſtory; and to vary in the motives that are aſſigned to con- 
duct. Try theſe miniſters by this rule. In their official 
diſpatch, they tell the preſidency of Madras, that they have 
eſtabliſhed the debt for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe the 
nabob (the party indebted) does not diſpute it; ſecondly, 
becauſe it is miſchievous to keep it longer afloat; and that 
the payment of the European creditors will promote cirou- 
lation in the country. Theſe two motives (for the plaineſt 
reaſons in the world) the right honourable gentleman, has 
this day thought fit totally to abandon. In the firſt place, he 
rejects the authority of the nabob of Arcot. It would indeed. 
be pleaſant to ſee him adhere to this exploded teſtimony. 
He next, upon grounds equally ſolid, abandons the benefits: 
of that circulation, which was to be produced by drawing 
out all the juices of the body. Laying aſide, or forgetting 
theſe pretences of his diſpatch, he has juſt now aſſumed a. 
principle totally different, but to the full as extraordinary. 
Hle proceeds upon a ſuppoſition, that many of the claims 
may be fictitious. He then finds, that in a caſe where many 
valid and many fraudulent claims are blended together, the 
beſt courſe for their diſcrimination. is indiſcriminately to. 
eſtabliſh them all. He truſts (I ſuppoſe) as there may, not 
be a fund futficient for every deſcription of creditors, that 
the beſt warranted claimants will exert themſelves in bring= 
ing to light thoſe debts which will not bear an enquiry. What 
he will not do himſelf, he is perſuaded will be done by 
X het! others; 
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others; and for this purpoſe he leaves to any perſon a ge- 
neral power of excepting to the debt. This total change of 
language, and prevarication in principle, is enough, if it ſtood 
alone, to fix the preſumption of unfair deealing. His diſ- 
patch aſſigns motives of policy, concord, trade, and circula- 
tion. His ſpeech proclaims diſcord and litigations; and 
propoſes, as the ultimate end, detection. 

But he may ſhift his reaſons, and wind, and turn as he 
will, confuſion waits him at all his doubles. Who will un- 
dertake this detection? Will the nabob? But the right 
honourable gentleman has himſelf this moment told us, 
that no prince of the country can by any motive be pre- 
vailed upon to diſcover any fraud that is practiſed upon him 
by the company's ſervants. He ſays what, (with the ex- 
ception of the complaint againſt the cavalry loan) all the 
world knows to be true; and without that prince's concur- 
rence, what evidence can be had of the fraud of any the 
ſmalleſt of theſe demands? The miniſters never authorized 
any perſon to enter into his exchequer, and to ſearch his 
records. Why then this ſhameful and inſulting mockery 
of a pretended conteſt? Already conteſts for a preference 
have ariſen among theſe rival bond creditors. Has not the 
company itſelf ſtruggled for a preference for years, without 
any attempt at detection of the nature of thoſe debts with 
which they contended? Well is the nabob of Arcot attended 
to in the only ſpecific complaint he has ever made. He 
complained of unfair dealing in the cavalry loan. It is fixed 
upon him with intereſt on intereſt; and this loan is excepted 
from all power of litigation. 

This day, and not before, the right honourable gentle- 
man thinks that the general eſtabliſhment of all claims is 
the ſureſt way of laying open the fraud of ſome of them. 


In India, this is a reach of deep policy. But what would 
de 
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be thought of this mode of acting on a demand upon the 
treaſury in England? Inſtead of all this cunning, is there not 
one plain way open, that is, to put the burthen of the proof 
on thoſe who make the demand? Ought not miniſtry to 
have ſaid to the creditors, The perſon who admits your 
« debt ſtands excepted to as evidence; he ſtands charged as 
ce a colluſive party, to hand over the public revenues to you 
&« for ſiniſter purpoſes ? You ſay, you have a demand of ſome 
& millions fon the Indian treaſury; prove that you have 
« acted by lawful authority; prove at leaſt that your money 
c has been 40nd fide advanced; entitle yourſelf to my pro- 
« tection, by the fairneſs and fulneſs of the communications 
ce Vu make.” Did an honeſt creditor ever refuſe that rea- 
ſonable and honeſt teſt ? 

There is little doubt, that ſeveral individuals have been 
ſeduced by the purveyors to the nabob of Arcot to put their 
money (perhaps the whole of honeft and laborious earnings): 
into their hands, and that at ſuch high intereſt, as, being 
condemned at law, leaves them at the mercy of the great 
managers whom they truſted. Theſe ſeduced creditors are: 
probably perſons of no power or intereſt, either in England 
or India, and may be juſt objects of compaſſion. By taking, 
in this arrangement no meaſures for diſcrimination and diſ- 
covery; the fraudulent and the fair are in the firſt inſtance 
confounded in one mafs. The ſubſequent ſelection and 
diſtribution is left to the nabob. With him the agents and 
inſtruments of his corruption, whom he ſees to be omnipo- 
tent in England, and who may ſerve him in future, as they 
have done in times paſt, will have precedence, if not an ex- 
cluſive preference. Theſe leading intereſts domineer, and 
| Have always domineered, over the whole. By this arrange- 
ment the perſons ſeduced are made dependent on their ſe— 
ducers ; honeſty (comparative honeſty at leaſt) muſt become 
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of, thc . s n and b quit its proper character, 
and its, juſt. claims, to entitle itſelf to the alms of Þribery and 
Peculation. , lh E 401 008412 — 10 41. 

But be theſe Englith creditors what they may, the eredis 
tors, moſt certainly not fraudulent, are the natives, who. are 
numerous and wretched indeed: by exhauſting the whole 
revenues of the Carnatic, nothing is lett for them. They lent 
bond fide; in all probability they were. even forced to lend, 
or to give goods and ſervice for the nabob's obligations. They 
had no truſts to carry to his market. They had no faith of 
alliances to ſell. They had no nations to betray to robbery 
and ruin. They had no lawful government ſeditiouſly to 
oyerturn; nor had they a governor, to whom it is owing 
that you, exiſt 1 in India, to deliver over to captivity, and to 
death, in a ſhameful priſon “. 

Theſe were the merits of the principal part of the debt of 
17775 and the univerſally conceived cauſes of its growth; 
and thus the unhappy natives are deprived of every hope of 
payment, for their real debts, to make proviſion, for the ar- 
TCAFS of. unſatisfied bribery and treaſon. Jou ſee in this in- 
ſtance, that the preſumption of guilt is not only no excep- 
tion to the demands on the public treaſury ; but with. theſe 
miniſters it is a neceſſary condition to their ſupport. . But 
that You may not think this preference ſolely owing. to their 
known contempt « of the natives, who ought with eyery ge- 
nerous mind to claim their firſt charities; you will find the 
ſame rule religiouſly obſerved with Europeans too. Attend, 
Sir, to this deciſive caſe,—Since the beginning of the, war, 
beſides arrears of every, kind, a bond debt has been con- 
tracted at Madras, uncertain in its amount, but — 
from four hundred thouſand pound to a million ſterling. It 
ſtands only at the low intereſt of eight per cent. Of the 
* Lord Pigot. 
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legal authority on which this debt was contracted, of its 
purpoſes for the very being of the ſtate, of its publicity and 
fairneſs, no doubt has been entertained for a moment. For 
this debt, no ſort of proviſion whatever has been made. It 
is rejected as an outcaſt, whilſt the whole undiſſi pated at- 
tention of the miniſter has been employed for the diſ- 
charge of claims entitled to his favour by the merits we have 
ſeen. 

I have endeavoured to find out, if poſſible, the amount of 
the whole of thoſe demands, in order to ſee how much, ſup- 
poſing the country in a condition to furniſh the fund, may 
remain to ſatisfy the public debt and the neceſſary eſtabliſn- 
ments. But I have been foiled in my attempt. About one- 
fourth, that is about . 220,000 of the loan of 1767, remains 
unpaid. How much intereſt is in arrear, I could never diſ- 
cover; ſeven or eight years at leaſt, which would make the 
whole of that debt about . 396, ooo. This ſtock, which the 
miniſters in their inſtructions to the governor of Madras 
ſtate as the leaſt exceptionable, they have thought proper to 
diſtinguiſh by a marked ſeverity, leaving it the only one, 
on which the intereſt is not added to the principal, to beget 
a new intereſt, 

The cavalry loan, by the operation of the ſame authority, 
is made up to LF. 294,000, and this FL. 294,000, made up of 
principal and intereſt, is crowned with a new intereſt of 
twelve per cent. 

What the grand loan, the bribery loan of 1777, may be, i is 
amongſt the deepeſt myſteries of ſtate. It is probably the 
firſt debt ever aſſuming the title of conſolidation, that did 
not.expreſs what the amount of the ſum conſolidated was. 
It is little leſs than a contradiction in terms. In the debt of 
the year 1767, the ſum was ſtated in the act of conſolidation, 
and made to amount to . 880,000 capital. When this con- 

Vol. II. Eh 3P ſolidation 
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falidation of +77 was firſt announced at the Durbar, it was 
repreſented authentically at C. 2, 400, ooo. In that, or rather 
in an higher ſtate, Sir Thomas Rumbold found and con- 
demued it *. It afterwards fell into ſuch a terror, as to 
ſweat away a million of its weight at once; and it ſunk to 
T, 300, ooo +. However, it never was without a reſource 
tor recruiting it to its old plumpneſs. There was a fort of 
floating debt of about 4 or . 500,000 more, ready to de ad- 


ded, as occaſion fhould require. | 

An ſhort, when you preffed this fenfitive plant, it * 
contracted its dimenſions. When the rude hand of enquiry 
was withdrawn, it expanded in all the luxuriant vigour of 
its original vegetation. In the treaty of 1781, the whole of 
tha :nabob's debt to private Europeans is by Mr. Sullivan, 
1 the nabob and the creditors, ſtated: at £. 2,800,000, 


s * Fir" Thomas Rumbold's letter to the court of directors, Mareh 1 5th, 1778, he re- 
preſents it as higher, i in the following manner; How ſhall I paint to you my aftoniſh- 
ment on my arrival here, when I was informed, that independent of this four Hacks of 
+ pagodas {the cavalry loan]; independent of the naboh's debs. to his old creditors, and 
« the maney due to the company; he had contracted a deht to the enormous amount of 
« ſixty-4 three lacks of pagodas (4: 2,529,090, ]— I mention this circumſtance to you with 
« horror; for the creditors being in general 3 of the company, renders my taſk, on the 
« part of the company, difficult and invidious,” — « I have freed the fandtion of this go- 
fre from. : corrupt a tranſactien.. It is, in my mind, the moſt venal of all pro- | 
4. ceedings, ta give the company's protection to debts. that; eannot bear the light; and 
« thoygh it appears exceedingly, alarming, that a country, on which you are to depend for 
« reſources, ſhould be {6 involved, as to be nearly three years revenue in debt; in a country 
« too, where one year's revenue can never be called ſecure, by men who know any thing 
4 of, the 'pdlitics, af this part af India. I think it proper to mention to. you, that 

. alchough the nabob regorts his primate debt; to amogepts ta ufuaards of ſpxty lacks, yet I under 
e ſtand. that it is nat quite ſo much” — Afterwards Sit Thomas Rumbold recommended 
this debt to the favourable attention of the company, but without any ſufficient reaſon for 
his change of diſpoſition, However he. went no further. | "of 


t Nabob's propoſals, November 25th, 1778.3, and. memaril. af the. conic, March 
iſt, 1779. | F 
| 4. __ which 
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which (if the cavalry loan, and the remains of the debt of 
1767, be ſubtracted) leaves it nearly at the amount originally 
declared at the Durbar, in 1777. But then there is a private 
inſtruction to Mr. Sullivan, which it ſeems will reduce it 
again to the lower ſtandard of . 1, 400, ooo. Failing in all 
my attempts, by a direct account, to aſcertain the extent of 
the capital claimed (where in all probability no capital was 
ever advanced) I endeavoured, if poſſible, to diſcover it by 
the intereſt which was to be paid. For that purpoſe, I 
looked to the ſeveral agreements for aſſigning the territories 
of the Carnatic to ſecare the principal and intereſt of this 
debt. In one of them *I found in a fort of poſtſcript, by 
way of an additional remark, (not in the body of the obliga- 
tion) the debt repreſented at FL: 1,460,600. But when I com- 
puted the ſums to be paid for intereſt by inſtalments in” an- 
other paper, I found they produced the intereſt of two mil- 
lions, at twelve per cent. and the aſſignment ſuppoſed, that 
if theſe inſtalments might exceed, they might alſo * Wan 
of the real proviſion for that intereſt +. . 
Another inſtalment bond was afterwards granted. m that 
bond the intereſt exactly tallies with a capital of C. 1, 400,00 f. 
But purſuing this capital through the correſpondence, I loſt 
ſight of it again, and it was aſſerted that this inſtalment bond 
was conſiderably ſhort of the intereſt that ought to be con- 
puted to the time mentioned 5. Here are, therefore, two 
ſtatements of equal authority, differing at leaſt. a million, 
from each other; and as neither perſons claiming, nor any 
ſpecial fum as belonging to each particular elaimant; is a 
certained in the inſtruments of conſolidation, or in the m- 


Ny 
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7 Paper ſigned by the nabob, 6th January 1780. eg, 
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ſtalment bonds, a large ſcope was left to throw in any ſums 
for any perſons, as their merits in advancing the intereſt of 
that loan might require; a power was alſo left for reduction, 
in caſe a harder hand, or more ſcanty funds, might be found 
to require it. Stronger grounds for a preſumption of fraud 
never appeared in any tranſaction. But the miniſters, faith- 
ful to the plan of the intereſted perſons, whom alone they 
thought fit to confer with on this occaſion, have ordered the 
payment of the whole maſs of theſe unknown unliquidated 
ſums, without an attempt to aſcertain them. On this con- 
duct, Sir, I leave you to make your own reflections. 

It is impoſſible (at leaſt I have found it impoſſible) to fix 
on the real amount of the pretended debts with which your 
miniſters have thought proper to load the Carnatic. They 
are obſcure; they ſhun On: ; they are enormous. That 
is, all you know of them. 

That you may judge what chance any honourable and 
l of government has for a proviſion that comes in 
for the leavings of theſe gluttonous demands, I muſt take it 
on myſelf to bring before you the real condition of that 
abuſed, inſulted, racked, and ruined country; though in 
truth my mind revolts from it; though you will hear it with 
horror; and I confeſs, I tremble when I think on theſe awful 
and confounding diſpenſations of Providence. I ſhall: firſt 
trouble you with a few words as to the cauſmmſm. 
The great fortunes made in India in the beginnings of 
conqueſt, naturally excited an emulation in all the parts 
and through the whole ſucceſſion of the company's ſervice: 
But in the company it gave riſe to other ſentiments, They 
did not find the new channels of acquiſition flow with equal 
riches to them. On the contrary, the, high flood-tide of 
private emolument was generally in the loweſt ebb of their 
Ain. They began alſo to fear, that the fortune of war 

might 
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might take away what the fortune of war had given. Wars 
were accordingly diſcouraged by repeated injunctions and 
menaces; and that the ſervants might not be bribed into theni 
by the native princes, they were ſtrictly forbidden to take any 
money whatſoever from their hands. But vehement paſſion 
is ingenious in reſources, The company's ſervants were 
not only ſtimulated, but better inſtructed by the prohibition. 
They ſoon fell upon a contrivance which anſwered their 
purpoſes far better than the methods which were forbidden; 
though in this alſo they violated an ancient, but they 
thought, an abrogated order. They reverſed their proceed- 
ings. Inſtead of receiving preſents, they. made loans. In- 
ſtead of carrying on wars in their own name, they contrived 
an authority, at once irreſiſtible and irreſponſible, in whoſe 
name they might ravage at pleaſure ; and being thus freed 
from all reſtraint, they indulged themſelves in the moſt ex- 
travagant ſpeculations of plunder: The cabal of creditors 
who have been the object of the late bountiful grant from his 
majeſty's miniſters, in order to poſſeſs themſelves, under the 
name of creditors and aſſignees, of every country in India, 
as faſt as it ſhould. be conquered, inſpired into the mind of 
the nabob of Arcot (then a dependant on the company of 
the humbleſt order) a ſcheme of the moſt wild and deſperate 
ambition that I believe ever was admitted into the thoughts 
of a man ſo ſituated #. Firſt, they perſuaded him to conſider 
himſelf as a principal member in the political ſyſtem of 
Europe. In the next place, they held out to him, and he 
readily imbibed the idea of the general empire of Indeſtan. 


* Report of the ele committee, Madras conſultations, Janckey 7, 725. See allo 
papers publiſhed by the order of the court of directors in 1976; and lord Macartney's cor- 
reſpondence with Mr. Haſtings and the nabob of Arcot. See alſo Mr; Dundas 's appen- 
du, N* 376 B. Nabob's propoſitions through Mr. Sulivan e ene 
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As a preliminary to this undertaking, they prevailed on him 
to propoſe a tripartite diviſion of that vaſt country. One 
part to the company; another to the Marattas; and the 
third to himſelf. To himſelf he reſerved all the ſouthern 
part of the great peninſula, eg pa under the genc- 
ral name of the Decan. 
On this ſcheme of their ſervants, the amis was to ap- 
pear in the Carnatic in no other light than as a contractor 
for the proviſion of armies, and the hire of mercenaries for 
his uſe, and under his direction. This diſpoſition was to be 
ſecured by the nabob's putting himſelf under the guarantee 
of France; and by the means of that rival nation, prevent- 
ing the Engliſh for ever from aſſuming an equality, much 
leſs a ſuperiority in the Carnatic. In purſuance of this 
treaſonable project (treaſonable on the part of the Engliſh) 
they extinguiſhed the company as a ſovereign power in 
that part of India; they withdrew the company's garriſons 
out of all the forts and ftrong holds of the Carnatic; they 
declined to receive the ambaſſadors from foreign counts, and 
remitted them to the nabob of Arcot; they fell upon, and 
totally deſtroyed the oldeſt ally of the company, the king 
of Tanjore, and plundered the country to the amount of 
near'five millions ſterling ; one after another, in the nabob's 
name, but with Engliſh force, they brought into a miſerable 
ſervmude all the princes, and great independent nobility of 
a'vaſt country *. In proportion to theſe treaſons and vio- 
; CCC 
4 bob's debt: if a ſurplus, to be applied in diſcharge of the nabob's debts to his private 
i@ifreditors.” Conſultations, March 20, 1771; and for- further lights, Conſultations, 
13th June 1771. | © We are alarmed, leſt this debt to indrviduals ſhould have been the rea 
« Horive fot the 285 "of Mahomed Ali [the nabob of Arcot] and that we, ar- 


« phenged into a war to put him into poſſeſſion of — airy pra 
* the debt,” Lu from mne directors, March 17, 769. n d 123d 
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lences, which ruined the people, the "Oe of — ew 
debt grew and flouriſhed. 

Among the victims to this magnificent plan By WII 
plunder, worthy of the heroic avarice of the projectors,” you 
have all heard (and he has made himfelf to be well remem- 
bered) of an Indian chief called Hyder Ali Khan. This 
man poſſeſſed the weſtern, as the company under the name 
of the nabob of Arcot does the eaſtern divifion of the Car- 
natic. It was among the leading meaſures in the deſign of 
this cabal (according to their own emphatic language) to 
extirpate this Hyder Ali . They declared the nabob of 
Arcot to be his fovereign, and himfetf to be a rebel, and 
publicly inveſted their inſtrument with the ſovereignty of the 
kingdom of Myfore. But their victim was not of the paſſive 
kind. They were ſoon obliged to conclude a treaty of peace 
and cloſe alttance with this rebel, at the gates of Madras. 
Both before and fince that treaty, every principle of policy 
pointed out this power as a natural allfance; and on his 
part, it was courted by every fort of amicable” office. But 
the cabinet conneit of Englith creditors would not ſuffer 
their nabob of Arcot to figrt the treaty, nor even to give to 
a prince, at leaſt his equal, the ordinary titles of reſpect and 
courteſy . From that time forward, a continued plot was 
carried on within the divan, black and white; of the nabob 
of Arcot, for the deſtruction of Hyder Ali. As to the ont 
ward members of the double, or rather treble government 
of Madras, which had figned the treaty, they were always 
prevented by ſome over-ruling fuffuence (which they Ho 
not defcribe, but which cannot be mifanderſtood)_f 


« Lover from the nabobi May: ft, 1768; and 40 a0 Apr EY 
Tas 16th September 127, 16th March. 137 3. 2 9976 
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performin g what juſtice and intereſt combined ſo evidently 
to enforce *. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
men who either would ſign no convention, or whom no 
treaty, and no ſignature could bind, and who were the de- 
termined enemies of human intercourſe itſelf, he decreed to 
make the country poſſeſſed by theſe incorrigible and pre- 
deſtinated criminals a memorable example to mankind. He 
reſolved, in the gloomy recefles of a mind capacious of ſuch 
things, to leave the whole Carnatic an everlaſting monument 
of vengeance; and to put perpetual deſolation as a barrier be- 
tween him and thoſe againſt whom the faith which holds the 
moral elements of the world together was no protection. 
He became at length ſo confident of his force, ſo collected 

in his might, that he made no ſecret whatſoever of his 
dreadful reſolution. Having terminated his diſputes with 
every enemy, and every rival, who buried their mutual 
animoſities in their common deteſtation againſt the creditors 
of the nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter what- 
ever a ſavage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in 
the arts of deſtruction; and compounding all the materials 
of fury, havoc, and deſolation, into one black cloud, he 
hung for a while on the declivities of the mountains. 
Whilſt the authors of all theſe evils were idly and ſtupidly, 
gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened all their 
horizon, it ſuddenly burſt, and poured down the whole of 
its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic.—Then enſued 
a ſcene of woe, the like of which no eye had ſeen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell. All 
the horrors of war before known or heard of, were mercy 
to that new havoc. A ſtorm of univerſal fire blaſted every 
field, conſumed every houſe, deſtroyed every temple. The 


Mr. Dundas's committee, Report I. Appendix No. 29. 
miſerable 
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miſerable inhabitants flying from their flaming villages, in 
part were ſlaughtered ; others, without regard to ſex, to 
age, to the reſpect of rank, or ſacrednęſs of function fa- 
thers torn from children, huſbands from wiyes, eny$loped. 
in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidſt the goading ſpears of 
drivers, and the trampling of purſuing horſes, were {wept. 
into captivity, in an unknown and hoſtile land, Thoſe who. 
were able to evade this , tempeſt, fled to the walled cities. 
But eſcaping from fire, ſword, and exile, they Kell 1889 hs: 
Jaws of famine. LILLY 2 STE ena 

The alms of the ſettlement, in this dreadful exjgeney,. 
were certainly liberal; and all was done by charity that pri- 
vate charity could do: but it was a people in beggary; it 
was a nation which ſtretched out its hands for food. For 
months together theſe creatures of ſufferance, whoſe. very 
exceſs and luxury in their moſt plenteous days, had fallen 
ſhort of the allowance of our auſtereſt faſts, ſilent, patient, 
reſigned, without ſedition or diſturbance, almoſt without, 
complaint, periſhed by an hundred a day in the ſtreets of 
Madras; every day ſeventy at leaſt laid their bodies in the 
ſtreets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine 
in the granary of Iudia. I was going to awake your juſtice 
towards this unhappy part of our fellow citizens, by bring- 
ing before you ſome of the circumſtances of this plague, of 
hunger. Of all the calamities which, beſet and Waplay the 
life of man, this comes the neareſt to our heart, and is that 
wherein the proudeſt of us all feels himſelf to be nothing 
more than he is: but I find myſelf unable to manage it 
with decorum; theſe details are of a ſpecies of horror ſo 
nauſeous and diſguſting ; they are ſo degrading to the ſuf · 
ferers and to the hearers; they are ſo humiliatiag te hu- 
man nature itſelf, that, on better thoughts, I find it more 

Wei. enn to a adviſeable 
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adviſeable to throw a pall over this hideous object, and to 
leave it to your general conceptions. | 

* For eighteen months, without intermiſſion, this deſtruc- 
tion raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore; 
and ſo compleatly did theſe maſters in their art, Hyder Ali, 
and his more ferocious ſon, abſolve themſelves of their 
impious vow, that when the Britiſh armies traverſed, as 
they did the Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
through the whole line of their march they did not ſee one 
man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed 
beaft of any deſcription whatever. One dead uniform ſi- 
lence reigned over the whole region. With the inconſider- 
able exceptions of the narrow vicinage of ſome few forts, I 
wiſh to be underftood as ſpeaking literally. I mean to pro- 
duce to you more than three witneſſes, above all exception, 
who will ſupport this aſſertion in its full extent. That hur- 
ricane of war paſſed through every part of the central pro- 
vinces of the Carnatic. Six or ſeven diſtricts to the north 
and to the fouth (and theſe not whelly untouched) eſcaped 
the general ravage. TRE 

The Carnatic is a country not much inferior in extent to 
England. Figure to yourſelf, Mr. Speaker, the land in 
whoſe repreſentative chair you ſit; figure to yourſelf the 
form and faſhion of your ſweet and cheertul country from 
Thames to Trent, north and ſouth, and from the 4riſh to 
the German ſea eaſt and weſt, emptied and embowelled 
(May God avert the omen of our crimes!) by ſo accom- 
pliſhed a deſolation. Extend your imagination a little fur- 
ther, and then ſuppoſe your miniſters taking a ſurvey of 
this ſcene of waſte and defolation ; what would be your 
thoughts if you ſhoutd be informed, that they were com- 
puting how much had been the amount of the exciſes, how 


* Appendix N* 4, Report of the Committee of aſſigned Revenue. 
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much the cuſtoms, how much the land and malt tax, in 
order that they ſhould charge (take it in the moſt favour- 
able light) for public ſervice, upon the relicks of the ſatiated 
vengeance of relentleſs enemies, the whole of what England 
had yielded in the moſt exuberant ſeaſons of peace and 
abundance? What would you call jt? To call it tyranny, 
ſublimed into madneſs, would be too faint an image; yet 


this very madneſs is the principle upon which the miniſters 
at your right hand have proceeded in their eſtimate of the 
revenues of the Carnatic, when they were providing, not 


ſupply for the eftablſhments of its protection, but rewards 


for the authors of its ruin. 
Every day you are fatigued and diſguſted with this cant, 
« the Carnatic is a country that will ſoon recover, and be- 


« come inſtantly as proſperous as ever.“ They think they 


are talking to innocents, who will believe that by ſowing of 
dragons teeth, men may come up ready grown and ready 
armed. They who will give themſelves the trouble of 
conſidering (for it requires no great reach of thought, no 
very profound knowledge) the manner in which mankind 
are encreaſed, and countnes cultivated, will regard all this 
raving as it ought to be regarded. In order that the people, 
after a long period of vexation and plunder, may be in a 
condition to maintain government, government muſt begin 
by maintaining them. Here the road to ceconomy lies not 
through receipt, but through expence; and in that country 
nature has given no ſhort! cut to your abject. Men muſt 
propagate, like other animals, by the mouth. Never did 
oppreflion light the nuptial taxch ; never did extortion and 
uſury tpread out the genial bed. Does any of you think 


that England, ſo waſted, would, under ſuch a nurſing at- 


tendance, ſo rapidly and cheaply recover? But he is meanly 


acquainted with either England or India, who does not 
3Q2 know 
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know that England would a thoufand times ſooner reſume 
population, fertility, and what ought. to be the ultimate 
ſeeretion from 1 nen than uch a ne, as the 
Carnatic it To erer ee 
The Carnatic is not by the bounty of nature a fertile ſoil. 
The general ſize of its cattle is proof enough that it is much 
otherwiſe. It is ſome days ſince I moved, that a curious 
and intereſting map, kept in the India Houſe, ſhould be laid 
before you x. The India Houſe is not yet in readineſs to 
ſend it; I have therefore brought down my own copy, and 
there it lies for the uſe of any gentleman who may think 
ſuch a matter worthy of his attention. It is indeed a noble 
map, and of noble things; but it is deciſive againſt the 
golden dreams and ſanguine ſpeculations of avarice run 
mad. In addition to what you know muſt be the caſe in 
every part of the world (the neceſſity of a previous proviſion 
of habitation, ſeed, ſtock, capital) that map will ſhew you, 
that the uſe of the influences of Heaven itſelf, are in that 
country a work of art. The Carnatic is refreſned by few 
or no living brooks or running ſtreams, and it has rain only 
at a ſeaſon; but its product of rice exacts the uſe of water 
ſubject to perpetual command. This is the national bank 
of the Carnatic, on which it muſt have a perpetual credit, 
or it periſhes irretrievably. For that reaſon, in the happier 
times of India, a number almoſt incredible of reſervoirs 
have been made in choſen places throughout the whole 
country; they are formed, for the greater part, of mounds 
of earth and ſtones, with ſluices of ſolid maſonry; the whole 
conſtructed with admirable ſkill and labour, and maintained 
at à mighty charge. In the territory contained in that map 
alone, I have been at the trouble of reckoning the reſervoirs, 
and they amount to upwards of eleven hundred, from the 


Mr. Barnard's map of the Jaghire. 


extent 
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extent of two or three acres to five miles in circuit: From 


theſe reſervoirs currents are occaſionally drawn over the 
fields, and theſe watercourſes a again call for a conſiderable 


expence to keep them properly ſcoured and duly- leyelled. - 


Taking the diſtrict in that map as a meaſure,” there cannot 
be in the Carnatic and Tanjore fewer than ten thouſand of 
theſe reſervoirs of the larger and middling dimenſions, to 
ſay nothing of thoſe for domeſtic ſervices, and the uſe of re- 
ligious purification. Theſe are not the enterprizes of your 
power, nor in a ſtyle of magnificence ſuited to the taſte of 
your miniſter. Theſe are the monuments of real kings, 
who were the fathers of their people; teſtators to a poſterity 
which they embraced as their own. Theſe are the grand 
ſepulchres built by ambition; but by the ambition of an un- 
ſatiable benevolence, which, not contented with reigning in 
the diſpenſation of happineſs during the contracted term of 
human life, had ſtrained, with all the reachings and graſp- 
ings of a vivacious mind, to extend the dominion of their 
bounty beyond the limits of nature, and to perpetuate them- 
ſelves through generations of generations, the r the 
protectors, the nouriſhers of mankind. 

Long before the late invaſion, the perſons who are objects 
of the grant of public money now before you, had ſo di- 
verted the ſupply of the pious funds of culture and popula- 
tion, that every where the reſervoirs were fallen into a mi- 


ſerable decay . But after thoſe domeſtic enemies had pro- 


voked the entry of a cruel foreign foe into the country, he 
did not leave it until his revenge had compleated the deſtruc- 
tion begun by their avarice. Few, very few indeed, of 


theſe magazines of water that are not either totally deſtroy- 
ed, or cut through with ſuch gaps, as to require a ſerious. 
attention and much coſt to re-eſtabliſh them, as the means 


See Report IV. Mr. Dundas's Committee, P · 46. 
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of preſent ſubſiſtence to the people, and of future revenue 
to. the ſtate. 

What, Sir, would a virtuous and 3 e do 
on the view of the ruins of ſuch works before them? On 
the view of ſuch a chaſm of deſolation as that which yawned 
in the midſt of thoſe countries to the north and ſouth, which 
ſtill bore ſome veſtiges of cultivation? They would have re- 
duced all their moſt neceſſary eſtablifhments ; they would 
have ſuſpended the juſteſt payments; they would have em- 
ployed every ſhilling derived from the producing to reani- 
mate the powers of the unproductive parts. While they 
were performing this fundamental duty, whilſt- they were 
celebrating theſe myſteries of juſtice and humanity, they 
would have told the corps of fictitious - creditors, whoſe 
crimes were their claims, that they muſt keep an awful diſ- 
tance; that they muſt ſilence their inauſpicious tongues; 
that they muſt hold off their profane unhallowed paws from 
this holy work ; they would have proclaimed with a voice 
that ſhould make itſelf heard, that on every country the firſt 
creditor is the plow; that this original, indefeaſible claim 
ſuperſedes every other demand. 

This is what a wiſe and virtuous miniſtry would have done 
and ſaid. This, therefore, is what our miniſter could never 
think of ſaying or doing. A miniſtry of another kind would 
have firſt improved the country, and have thus laid a ſolid 
foundation for future opulence and future force. But on 
this grand point of the reſtoration of the country, there is 
not one ſyllable to be found in the correſpondence of our 
miniſters, from the firſt to the laſt: they felt nothing for a 
land deſolated by fire, ſword, and famine; their ſympa- 
thies took another direction; they were touched with pity 
for bribery, ſo long tormented with a fruitleſs itching of its 
palms ; their bowels yearned for uſury, that had long miſſed 
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the harveſt of its returning months *; they felt for pecula- 
tion which had been for ſo many years raking in the duſt 
of an empty treafury; they were melted into compaſſion for 
rapine and oppreſſion, licking their dry, parched; unbloody 
jaws, Theſe were the objects of their ſolicitude. Theſe 
were the neceſſities for which they were ISS 4 to pro- 
vide. 

To ſtate the country and its revenues in their real m 
tion, and to provide for thoſe fictitious claims, conſiſtently 
with the ſupport of an army and a civil eſtabliſhment, would 
have been impoſſible; therefore the miniſters are ſilent on 
that head, and reſt themſelves on the authority of Lord 
Macartney, who in a letter to the court of directors, written 
in the year 1781, ſpeculating on what might be the reſult of 
a wiſe management of the countries aſſigned by the nabob 


of Arcot, rates the revenues as in time of peace, at twelve 


hundred thouſand pound a year, as he does thoſe of the king 


of Tanjore (which had not been aſſigned) at four hundred 


and fifty. On this Lord Macartney grounds his calcula- 
tions, and on this they chooſe to ground theirs. It was on 
this calculation that the miniſtry, in dire& oppoſition to the 


remonſtrances of the court of directors, have compelled that 


miſerable, enſlaved body, to put their hands to an order for 
appropriating the enormous ſum of /. 480,000 annually, as 
a fund for paying to their rebellious ſervants a debt con- 
tracted in defiance of their cleareſt and mn 1 in- 
junctions. 

The authority and information of Lord ee is held 
high on this occaſion, though it is totally rejected in every 
other particular of this buſineſs. I believe I have'the ho- 
nour of being almoſt as old an acquaintanee as any Lord 
Nele has. A conſtant and unbroken re has. 


* Intereſt is rated in India by the month. 


fubſiſted 
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fubſiſted between us from a very early period; and, I truſt, 
he thinks, that as I reſpect his character, and in general ad- 
* mire his conduct, I am one of thoſe who feel no common 
intereſt in his reputation. Yet I do not heſitate wholly to 
diſallow the calculation of 1781, without any apprehenſion, 
that I ſhall appear to diſtruſt his veracity or his judgment. 
This peace eſtimate of revenue was not grounded on the 
ſtate of the Carnatic as it then, or as it had recently ſtood. ' 
It was a ſtatement of former and better times, There is no 
doubt, that a period did exiſt, when the large portion of the 
- Carnatic held by the nabob of Arcot might be fairly reputed 
to produce a. revenue to that, or to a greater amount. But 
the whole had ſo melted away by the ſlow and ſilent hoſti- 
lity of oppreſſion and miſmanagement, that the revenues, 
ſinking with the proſperity of the country, had fallen to 
about /. 800,000 a year, even before an enemy's horſe had 
imprinted his hoof on the ſoil of the Carnatic. From that 
view, and independently of the deciſive effects of the war 
which enſued, Sir Eyre Coote conceived that years muſt 
paſs before the country could be reſtored to its former proſ- 
perity and production. It was that ſtate of revenue, 
(namely, the actual ſtate before the war) which the direc- 
tors have oppoſed to Lord Macartney's ſpeculation. They 
refuſe to take the revenues for more than J. 800,000, In 
this they are juſtified by Lord Macartney himſelf, who, in 
a ſubſequent letter, informs the court, that his ſketch is a 
matter of ſpeculation ; it ſuppoſes the country reſtored to its 
ancient proſperity, and the revenue to be in a courſe of ef- 
fective and honeſt collection. If therefore the miniſters 
have gone wrong, they were not deceived by Lord Macart- 
ney ; they were deceived by no man. The eſtimate of the 
directors is nearly the very eſtimate furniſhed by the right 


honourable gentleman himſelf, and publiſhed to the world 
. in 
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in one of the printed reports of his own committee æ; but 
as ſoon! as he obtained his power, he choſe to abandon his 
account. No part of his official conduct can be defended on 
the ground of his parliamentary information. 

In this claſhing of accounts and eſtimates, ought not the 
miniſtry, if they wiſhed to preſerve even appearances, to 
have waited for information of the actual reſult of theſe 
ſpeculations, before they laid a charge, and ſuch a charge, 
not conditionally and eventually, but poſitively and authori - 
tatively, upon a country which they all knew, and which 
one of them had regiſtered on the records of this houſe, to 
be waſted beyond all example, by every oppreſſion of an 
abuſive government, and every ravage of a deſolating war. 
But that you may diſcern in what manner they uſe the cor- 
reſpondence of office, and that thereby you may enter into 
the true ſpirit of the miniſterial board of control, I defire 
you, Mr. Speaker, to remark, that through their whole con- 
troverſy with the court of directors, they do not ſo much as 
hint at their ever having ſeen any other paper from Lord 
Macartney, or any other eſtimate of revenue, than this of 
1781. To this they hold. Here they take poſt; here they | 
entrench themſelves. 

When I firſt read this curious controverſy between the 
miniſterial board and the court of directors, common can- 
dour obliged me to attribute their tenacious adherence to 
the eſtimate of 1781, to a total ignorance of what had ap- 
peared upon the records. But the right honourable gentle- 
man has choſen to come forward with an uncalled-for de- 
claration; he boaſtingly tells you, that he has ſeen, read, di- 
geſted, compared every thing ; and that if he has ſinned, he 

* Mr. Dundas's Committee, Rep. I. p. 9; and ditto, Rep. IV. 69. where the revenue 
of 1777 ſtated only at 22 lacks—30 lacks ſtated as the revenue, © ſuppoſing the Carnatic 
to be properly managed,” 

Vol. II. 3 R has 
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has ſinned with his eyes broad open. Since then the miniſ. - 
ters will obſtinately ſhut the gates of mercy. on themſelves, 
let them add to their crimes what aggravations they pleaſe. 
They have then (ſince it muſt. be ſo) wilfully and corruptly 
ſuppreſſed. the information which they ought to have pro- 
duced; and for the ſupport of peculation, have made them- 
ſelves. guilty: of ſpoliation and ſuppreſſion of evidence *. 
The paper I hold in my hand, which totally overturns (for 
the preſent at leaſt) the eſtimate of 1781, they have no more 
taken notice of in their controverſy. with, the court of di- 
rectors than if it had no exiſtence. It is the report made by 
a committee appointed at Madras,, to manage, the whole of 
the ſix, countries aſſigned to the company. by the naboh, of 
Arcot. This. committee was, wiſely inſtituted by Lord Ma- 
cartney, to remove from himſelf the ſuſpicion of all impro- 
per management in ſo, invidious a truſt ; and it ſeems to have 
been well choſen. This committee has made a comparative 
eſtimate of the only ſix diſtricts which, were in a condition 
to be let to farm. In one ſet of columns. they ſtate the groſs 
and net produce of the diſtricts as let by the nabob. To 
that ſtatement they oppoſe the terms on which the ſame 
diſtricts were rented for five years, under their authority. 
Under the nabob, the groſs farm was ſo high as J. 570,000 
ſterling. What was the clear produce? Why, no more 
than about . 250,000; and this was the whole profit to the 
nabob's treaſury, under his own management, of all the 
diſtricts which were in a condition to be let to farm on the 
27th of May 1782. Lord Macartney's leaſes ſtipulated a groſs 
produce of no more than about /. 530, ooo: but then the 
eſtimated net amount was nearly double the nabob's. It 
however did not then exceed J. 480,000; and Lord Macart- 
ney's commiſſioners take credit for an annual revenue 


* See Appendix No 4, Statement in the Report of the Committee of aſſigned Revenue. 
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amounting to this clear ſum. Here is no ſpeculation ; here 
is no inaccurate - account elandeſtinely obtained from thoſe 
who might wiſh, and were enabled to deceive. It is the au- 
thorized recorded ſtate of a real recent tranſaction. Here is 
nöt twelve hundred "thoufand pound, not eight hundred. 
The whole revenue of the Carnatic yielded no more in May 
1782 than four hundred and eighty thouſand pounds; nhear- 
ly the very preciſe ſum which your miniſter, who is ſo 
careful of the public ſecurity, has carried from all deſcrip- 
tions of eſtabliſhment to form a fund for the private emolu- 

ment of his creatures. * 
In this eſtimate, we ſee, as I have juſt obſerved, the na- 
bob's farms rated ſo high as . 570,000, Hitherto All is 
well; but follow on to the effective net revenue: there the 
illuſion vaniſhes; and you will not find nearly fo much as 
half the produce. It is with reaſon therefore lord Macartney 
invariably throughout the whole correſpondence, qualifies 
all his views and expectations of revenue, and all his plans 
for its application, with this indiſpenſable condition, that 
the management is not in the hands of the nabob of Arcot. 
Should that fatal meaſure take place, he has over and over 
again told you, that he has no proſpect of realizing any 
thing whatſoever for any public purpoſe. With theſe weighty 
declarations, confirmed by ſuch a ſtate of indiſputable fact 
before them; what has been done by the chancellor of the 
exchequer and his accomplices ? Shall I be believed? They 
have delivered over thoſe very territories, on the keeping of 
which in the hands of the committee, the defence of our 
dominions, and what was more dear to them, poſſibly, their 
own job depended; they have delivered back again without 
condition, without arrangement, without ſtipulation of any 
ſort for the natives of any rank, the whole of thoſe vaſt 
countries, to many of which he had no juſt claim, into 
| 3R 2 * the 
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the ruinous miſmanagement of the nabob of Arcot. To 
crown all, according to their miſerable, practice whenever 
they do any thing tranſcendently abſurd, they preface this 
their abdication of their truſt, by a ſolemn declaration that 
they were not obliged to it by any principle of policy, or any 
demand of juſtice whatſoever. | 

I have ſtated to you the eſtimated produce of the territo- 
ries of the Carnatic, in a condition to be farmed in 1782, 
according to the different managements into which they 
might fall; and this eſtimate the miniſters have thought 
proper to ſuppreſs. Since that, two other accounts have 
been received. The firſt informs us, that there has been a 
recovery of what is called arrear, as well as of an improve- 
ment of the revenue of one of the ſix provinces which were 
let in 1782 *. It was brought about by making a new war. 
After ſome ſharp actions, by the reſolution and {kill of co- 
lonel Fullarton, ſeveral of the petty princes of the moſt 
ſoutherly of the unwaſted provinces were compelled to pay 
very heavy rents and tributes, who for a long time before 
had not paid any acknowledgment. After this reduction, 
by the care of Mr. Irwin, one of the committee, that pro- 
vince was divided into twelve farms. This operation raiſed 
the income of that particular province; the others remain 
as they were firſt farmed. So that inſtead of producing 
only their original rent of J. 480,000, they netted in about 
two years and a quarter . 1,320,000 ſterling, which would 
be about J. 660, ooo a year, if the recovered arrear was not 
included. What deduction 1s to be made on account of that 
arrear I cannot determine, but certainly what would re- 
duce the annual income conſiderably below the rate I have 
allowed. 
The ſecond account receiond; 1 is the letting of the waſted 


The province of Tinnevelly, 


provinces 
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provinces of the Carnatic. This I underſtand is at a grow- 
ing rent, which may or may not realiſe what it promiſes ; 
but if it ſhould anſwer, it will raiſe the whole, at ſome fu- 
ture time, to . I, 200, 00. 

You mult here remark, Mr. Speaker, that this revenue is 
the produce of al the nabob's dominions. During the 
aſſignment, the nabob paid nothing, becauſe the company 
had all. Suppoſing the whole of the lately aſſigned terri- 
tory to yield up to the moſt ſanguine expectations of the 
right honourable gentleman ;; and ſuppoſe /. 1, 200, ooo to 
be annually realized (of which we actually know of no more 
than the realizing of ſix, hundred thouſand) out of this you 
muſt. deduct the ſubſidy and rent which the nabob paid 
before the aſſignment, namely J. 340, ooo a year. This 
reduces back the revenue applicable to the new diſtribution 
made by his majeſty's miniſters, to about . 800, ooo. Of that 
ſum five-eighths are by them ſurrendered to the debts. The 
remaining three are the only fund left for all, the purpoſes 
ſo magnificently diſplayed in the letter of the board of con- 
trol; that is for a new-caſt peace eſtabliſhment ; a new fund 
for ordnance and fortifications ; and a large allowance for 
what they call “ the ſplendor of the Durbar.” 

You have heard the account of theſe territories as they 
ſtood in 1782. You have ſeen the adlual receipt ſince the 
aſſignment in 1781, of which I reckon about two years and 
a quarter productive. I have ſtated to you the expectation 
from the waſted part. For realizing all this you may value 
yourſelves on the vigour and diligence of a governor and 
committee that have done ſo much. If theſe hopes from 
the committee are rational—remember that the committee 
is no more. Your miniſters, who have formed their fund 


for theſe debts on the preſumed effect of the committee's. 


management, have put a complete end to that committee. 
Their 
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Their acts are reſcinded; their leaſes are broken; their 
renters are diſperſed. Vour miniſters knew when they 
ſigned the death-warrant of the Carnatic, that the nabob 
would not only turn all theſe unfortunate farmers of re- 
venue out of employment, but that he has denouriced his 
ſevereſt vengeance againſt them, for acting under Britiſh au- 
thority. With a knowledge of this diſpofition, a 'Britiſh | 
chancellor of the exchequer, and treaſurer of the navy, in- 
cited by no public advantage, impelled by no public neceſ- 
ſity, in a ſtrain of the moſt wanton perfidy which Has ever 
ſtained the annals of mankind, have delivered over to plun- 
der, impriſonment, exile, and death itſelf, according to tlie 
mercy of ſuch execrable tyrants as Amir al Omra and Paul 
Benfield, the unhappy and deluded fouls, who, untaught by 
uniform example, were {till weak enough to put their truſt 
in Engliſh faith“. They have gone farther; they have 
thought proper to mock and outrage their miſery by ordering 
them protection and compenfation. From what power is this 
protection to be derived? And from what fund is this com- 
penſation to ariſe? The revenues are delivered over to their 
oppreſſor; the territorial juriſdiction, from whence that re- 
venue is to ariſe, and under which they live, is ſurrendered 
to the ſame iron hands: and that they ſhall be deprived of 
all refuge, and all hope, the miniſter has made a ſolemn, vo- 
luntary declaration, that he never will interfere with the na- 
bob's internal government +. 
The laſt thing conſidered by the board of control among 
the debts of the Carnatic, was that ariſing to the Eaſt India 
company, which after the proviſion for the cavalry, and the 
conſolidation of 1777, was to divide the reſidue of the fund 
of L. 480, ooo a year with the lenders of 1767. This debt the 


* Appendix, Ne 5; and for the peculiar hardſhip of one of the caſes; N* 
# See extract of their letter in the Appendix, Ne 6 A. 
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worthy chairman, who ſits oppoſite to me, contends to be 
three millions ſterling. Lord Macartney's account of 1781, 
ſtates it to be at that period C. 1, 200, ooo. The firſt account 


of the court of directors makes ĩt C. 900, 00. This, like the 


private debt, being without, any ſolid exiſtence, is incapable: 


of any, diſtinct limits. Whatever its amount or its validity 
may be, one thing is clear; it is of the nature and quality of 


a public debt. In that light nothing is provided for it, but 
an eventual ſurplus to be divided with one claſs of the pri- 
vate demands, after ſatisfying the two firſt claſſes. Never 
was a more ſhameful poſtponing a public demand, which by 
the reaſon. of the thing, and the uniform practice of all na- 
tions, ſuperſedes every private claim. 

Thoſe who gave this preference to private claims, con- 
ſider the company's as a lawful demand; elſe, why did they 
pretend to provide for it? On their own Pringiples they are 
condemned. 


But I, Sir, who profeſs, to ſpeak. to your underſtanding 


and to your conſcience, and to bruſh, away from this buſi- 


neſs all falſe colours, all falſe appellations,. as well as falſe - 


facts, do poſitively deny that the Carnatic owes a ſhilling to 
the company; whatever the company may be indebted to 


that undone country. It owes nothing to the company, for 


this plain and ſimple reaſon— The territory charged with 
the debt is their own. To ſay that their revenues fall ſhort, 
and owe them money, is to ſay they are in debt to them 
ſelves, which is only talking nonſenſe. The fact is, that by 
the invaſion of an enemy, and the ruin of the country, the 
company, either in its own name or in the names of the na- 
bob of Arcot and Rajah of Tanjore, has loſt for ſeveral years 
what it might have looked to receive from its own eſtate. 

If men were allowed to credit themſelves, upon ſuch prin- 
ciples any one might ſoon grow rich by this mode of ac- 


counting, . 
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counting. A flood comes down upon a man's eſtate in the 
Bedford Level of a thouſand pounds a year, and drowns 
his rents for ten years. The chancellor would put that man 
into the hands of 'a truſtee, who would gravely make up his 
books, and for this lofs credit himſelf in his account for a 
debt due to him of L. 10,000. It is, however, on this prin- 
ciple the company makes up its demands on the Carnatic, | 
In peace they go the full length, and indeed more than the 
full length, of what the people can bear for current eſtabliſh- 
ments; then they are abſurd enough to conſolidate all the 
calamities of war into debts; to metamorphoſe the devaſta- 
tions of the country into demands upon its future produc- 
tion. What is this but to avow a reſolution utterly to de- 
ſtroy their own country, and to force the people to pay for 
their ſufferings, to a government which has proved unable 
to protect either the ſhare of the huſbandman or their own ? 
In every leaſe of a farm, the invaſion of an enemy, inſtead 
of forming a demand for arrear, is a releaſe of rent; nor 
for that releaſe is it at all neceſſary to ſhow, that the inva- 
ſion has left nothing to the occupier of the ſoil; though in 
the preſent cafe it would be too eaſy to prove that melancholy 
fat *. I therefore applauded my right honourable friend, 
who, when he canvaſſed the company's accounts, as a preli- 
minary to a bill that ought not to ſtand on falſehood of any 
kind, fixed his diſcerning eye, and his deciding hand, on 
theſe debts of the company, from the nabob of Arcot atid 
Rajah of Tanjore, and at one ſtroke expunged them all, as 
utterly irrecoverable; he . have added as utterly un- 
founded. 

On tote tm I wy not blame the nag. none ped 


* « It is certain that the ;ncurſion of a few of Hyder's horſe into the Jaghire, i in ih | 
« coſt the company upwards of pagodes 27,000, in allowances for damages,” Conſulta- 
tions, February 11th, 1771. 


day 
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day in queſtion, as a preference given to the debt of indivi- 
| duals over the company's debt. In my eye it is no more 
than the preference of a fiction over a chimera; but I blame 
the preference given to. thoſe fictitious private debts, over 
the ſtanding defence and the ſtanding government. It is 
there the public is robbed. It is robbed in its army; it is 
robbed in its civil adminiſtration ; it is robbed in its credit; 
it is robbed in its inveſtment which forms the commercial 
connection between that country and Europe. There is the 
robbery. 

But my principal objection lies a good deal deeper. That 
debt to the company is the pretext under which all the other 
debts lurk and cover themſelves. That debt forms the foul 
putrid mucus, iu which are engendered the whole brood of 
creeping aſcarides, all the endleſs involutions, the eternal 
knot, added to a knot of thoſe inexpugnable tape-worms 
which devour the nutriment, and eat up the bowels of In- 
dia *. It is neceſſary, Sir, you ſhould recollect two things: 
firſt, that the nabob's debt to the company carries no intereſt. 
In the next place you will obſerve, that whenever the com- 
pany has occaſion to borrow, ſhe has always commanded 
whatever ſhe thought fit at eight per cent. Carrying in 
your mind theſe two facts, attend to the proceſs with regard 
to the public and private debt, and with what little appear- 
ance of decency they play into each other's hands a game of 
utter perdition to the unhappy natives of India. The na- 
bob falls into an arrear ty the company. The prefidency 
prefles for payment. The nabob's anſwer is, I have no mo- 
ney. Good. But there are ſoucars who will ſupply you on 
the mortgage of your territories. Then ſteps forward ſome 

Proceedings at Madras, 11th February 1769, and throughout the correſpondence on 
this ſubject; particularly Conſultations October 4th, 1769, and the creditors memorial, 
20th January 1770. 
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Paul Benfield, and from his grateful compaſſion to the na- 
bob, and his filial regard to the company, he unlocks the 
treaſures of his virtuous induſtry; and for a conſideration 
of twenty-four or thirty- ſix per cent. on a mortgage of the 
territorial revenue, becomes ſecurity to the company for the 
nabob's arrear. es at H | 

All this intermediate uſury thus becomes ſanctified by the 
ultimate view to the company's payment. In this caſe, 
would not a plain man aſk: this plain queſtion of the com- 
pany; if you know that the nabob muſt annually mortgage 
his territories to your ſervants, to pay his annual arrear to 
you, why is not the aſſigument or mortgage made directly 
to the company itſelf? By this ſimple obvious operation, 
the company would be relieved and the debt paid, without 
the charge of a ſhilling intereſt to that prince. But if that 
courſe ſhould be thought too indulgent, why do they not 
take that aſſignment with ſuch intereſt to themſelves as 
they pay to others, that is eight per cent? Or if it were 
thought more adviſeable (why it ſhould I know not) that he 


muſt borrow, why do not the company lend their own cre- 


dit to the nabob for their own payment? That credit would 
not be weakened by the collateral ſecurity of his territorial 
mortgage. The money might {ſtill be had at eight per cent. 
Inſtead of any of theſe honeſt and obvious methods, the 
company has for years kept up a ſhew of diſintereſtedneſs 
and moderation, by ſuffering a debt to accumulate to them 
from the country powers without any intereſt at all; and at 
the ſame time have ſeen before their eyes, on a pretext of bor- 
rowing to pay that debt, the revenues of the country charged 
with an uſury of twenty, twenty-four, thirty-ſtx, and even 
eight-and-forty per cent. with compound intereſt *, for the 
benefit of their ſervants. All this time they know that by 
Appendix E. 
having 
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having a debt ſabſiſting without any intereſt, which is to be 
paid by contracting a debt on the higheſt intereſt, they mani- 
feſtly render it neceſſary to the nabob of Arcot to give the 
private demand a preference to the public; and by binding 
him and their ſervants together in a common cauſe, they en- 
able him to form a party to the utter ruin of their o¼n autho- 
rity, and their own affairs. Thus their falſe moderation, 
and their affected purity, by the natural operation of every 
thing falſe, and every thing affected, becomes pander and 
bad to the unbridled Gobdnchiery and licentious a 
of uſury and extortion. | 
In conſequence of this double game, all the territorial 
revenues have, at one time or other, been covered by thoſe 
locuſts, the Engliſh ſoucars. Not one ſingle foot of the 
Carnatic has eſcaped them; a territory as large as England. 
During theſe operations what a ſcene has that country pre- 
ſented *#! The uſurious European afhgnee ſuperſedes the 
nabob's native farmer of the revenue; the farmer flies to 
the nabob's preſence to claim his bargain; whilſt his ſer- 
vants murmur for wages, and his ſoldiers mutiny for pay. 
The mortgage to the European aſſignee —— reſumed, 
and the native farmer replaced; replaced, again'to be re- 
moved on the new clamour of the European aſſignee f. 
* For fome part of theſe uſurious tranſactions, ſee Conſultation 28th January 1781 ; 
and for the nabob's excuſing his oppreſſions on account of theſe debts, Conſultation'26th 
November 1770. © Still I undertook, firſt, the payment of the money belonging to the 
company, who are my kind friends, and by borrowing, and . mertgaging my jewels, &c. 
< by taking from every one of my ſervants in proportion to their circumſtances, by freſb ſeue- 
« rites alſo on my country, notwithfanding its diſtreſſed ed fate, as you know. „The Board's 
remark is as follows; after controverting ſome of the facts, they ſay, that his countries 
are oppreſſed is moſt certain, but not from real neceflity ;/ de eesti v 
<« him a conſlant pretence for uſing ſeverities and cruel opprefſions.” ., I 
+ See Conſultation 28th January 1781, where it is aſſerted, and not denied, that the n na- 


bob's farmers of revenue, ſeldom continue Fw three months Le” From this the Rate 
of the N atk may be eaſily judged of. 
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Every man of rank and landed fortune being long ſinct 
extinguiſhed, the remaining miſerable laſt cultivator, who 
grows to the ſoil, after having his back ſcored by the 


farmer, has it again flayed by the whip of the aſſignee, and 


is thus by a ravenous, becauſe a ſhort-lived ſucceſſion of 
claimants, laſhed from oppreſſor to oppreſſor, whilſt a ſingle 
drop of blood is left as the means of extorting a ſingle grain 
of corn. Do not think I paint. Far, very far from it; I 
do not reach the fact, nor approach to it. Men of reſpecta- 
ble condition, men equal to your ſubſtantial Englith yeo- 
men, are daily tied up and ſcourged to anſwer the multiplied 
demands of various contending and: contradictory titles, all 
iſſuing from one and the ſame ſource. Tyrannous exac- 
tion brings on ſervile concealment; and that again calls 
forth tyrannous coercion. They move in a circle, mutually 
producing and produced; till at length nothing of huma- 
nity is left in the. government, no trace of integrity, ſpirit, 
or manlineſs in the people, who drag out a precarious and 
degraded exiſtence under this ſyſtem of outrage upon hu- 
man nature. Such is the effect of the eſtabliſhment of a 
debt to the company, as it has hitherto been managed, and 
as it ever will remain, until ideas are adopted totally dif- 
ferent from thoſe which prevail at this time. 

Your worthy miniſters, ſupporting what they are obliged. 
to condemn, have thought fit to renew the company's old 
order againſt contracting private debts in future. They be- 
gin by rewarding the violation of the antient law; and 
then they gravely re- enact proviſions, of which they have 
given bounties for the breach. This inconſiſtency has been 
well expoſed *. But what will you ſay to their having gone 
the length of giving poſitive directions for ROE: the 
debt which they poſitively forbid ? 


In Mr. Fox's ſpeech. 


I wil 
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I will explain myſelf. They order the nabob, out of the 
revenues of the Carnatic, to allot four hundred and: eighty 
thouſand pounds a year, as a fund for the debts before us. 
For the punctual payment of this annuity, they order him 
to give /oucar ſecurity *®. When a /oucar, that is a money 
dealer, becomes ſecurity for any native prince, the courſe is, 
for the native prince to counterſecure the money dealer, by 
making over to him in mortgage a portion of his territory, 
equal to the ſum annually to be paid, with an intereſt of 
at leaſt twenty-four per cent. The point fit for the houſe 
to know is, who are theſe ſoucars, to whom this ſecurity on 
the revenues in favour of the nabob's creditors is to be 
given? The majority of the houſe, unaccuſtomed to theſe 
tranſactions, will hear with aſtoniſhment that theſe foucars 
are no other than the creditors themſelves. The miniſter, not 
content with authorizing theſe tranſactions in a manner and 
to an extent unhoped tor by the rapacious expectations of 
uſury itſelf, loads the broken back of the Indian revenues, in 
favour of his worthy friends the ſoucars, with an additional 
twenty-four per cent. for being ſecurity to themſelves: for 
their own claims; for condeſcending to take the country in 
mortgage, to pay to themſelves the fruits of their own. 
extortions. | 

The intereſt to be paid for this ſecurity, according to the 
moſt moderate ſtrain of ſoucar demand, comes to one hun- 
dared and eighteen thouſand pounds a year, which added to 
the J. 480, ooo on which it is to accrue, will make the whole 
charge on account of theſe debts on the Carnatic revenues 
amount to J. 598,000: a year, as much as even a long peace 
will enable thoſe revenues to produce. Can any one reflect 
for a moment on all thoſe claims of debt, which the miniſter 
exhauſts himſelf in contrivances to augment with new 


* The amended Letter, Appendix N* 6 B.. 
uſuries,, 
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uſuries, without lifting up his hands, and eyes in aſto- 
niſhment.of the impudence, both of the claim and of the 
adjudication * ? Services. of ſame kind or other theſe ſervants 
of the company muſt have done, ſo great and eminent, that 
the chancellor of the exchequer cannot think that all they 
| have brought home is half enough. He halloos after them, 
6 Gentlemen, you have forgot a large packet behind you, 
& in your hurry; you have not ſufficiently recovered your- 
6e ſelves; you ought to have, and you ſhall have, intereſt 
« upon intereſt, upon a prohibited debt that is made up of 
& intereſt upon intereſt. Even this is too little. I have 
te thought of another character for you, by which you may 
« add ſomething to your gains; you ſhall be ſecurity to 
« yourſelves ; and hence will ariſe a new uſury, which ſhall 
« efface the memory of all the uſuries ſuggeſted to you by 
& your own dull inventions.“ 

1 have done with the arrangement relative to the Carnatic. 
After this it is to little purpoſe to obſerve on what the 
miniſters have done to Tanjore, Your miniſters have not 
obſerved even form and ceremony in their outrageous. 
and inſulting robbery of that country, whoſe only crime 
has. been, its early and conſtant adherence to, the power 
of this, and the ſuffering of an uniform pillage in con- 
ſequence of it. The debt of the company from the ra- 
jah of Tanjore, is juſt of the ſame ſtuff with that of the 
nabob of Arcot. | 

The ſubſidy from Tanjore, on [hs arrear of which this 
pretended debt (if any there be) has accrued. to the com- 
pany, is not, like that paid by the nabob of Arcot, a com- 
penſation for vaſt countries obtained, augmented, and 
preſerved for him; not the price of pillaged treaſuries, ran- 
ſac] ed houſes, and plundered territories —lt is a large grant, 


from a ſmall kingdom not obtained by our arms; robbed, 
* not 
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not protected by our power; a grant for which no equiva- 
lent. was ever given, or pretended to be given. The right 
honourable gentleman, however, bears witneſs in his re- 
ports to the punctuality of the payments of this grant of 
bounty, or, if you pleaſe, of fear. It amounts to one hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand pound ſterling net annual ſubſidy. 
He bears witneſs to a further grant of a town and port, with 
an annexed diſtrict of thirty thouſand pound a year, ſurren- 
dered to the company fince the firſt donation. He has not 
borne witneſs, but the fact is, (he will not deny it) that in | 
the midſt of war, and during the ruin and deſolation of a 
conſiderable part of his territories, this prince made many 
very large payments. Notwithſtanding theſe merits ' d 
ſervices, the firſt regulation of miniſtry is to force from 
him a territory of an extent which they have not yet 
thought proper to aſcertain, for a military peace eſtabliſh- 
ment, the particulars of which they have not yet been 
pleaſed to ſettle. 

The next part of their arrangement is with regard to 
war. As confeſſedly this prince had no ſhare in ſtirring up 
any of the former wars, fo all future wars are completely 
out of his power ; for he has no troops whatever, and is 
under a ſtipulation not ſo much as to correſpond with any 
foreign ſtate, except through the company. Yet, in caſe the 
company's ſervants ſhould be again involved in war, or 
ſhould think proper again to provoke any enemy, as in 
times paſt they have wantonly provoked all India, he is to 
be ſubjected to a new penalty. To what penalty ?—Why, 
to no leſs than the confifcation of all his revenues. But 
this is to end with the war, and they are to be faithfully 
returned?—Oh ! no; nothing like it. The country is to 
remain under confiſcation until all the debt which the com-' 


pany ſhall think fit to incur in ſuch war ſhall be diſcharged; 
that 


- 
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that is to ſay, for ever. His ſole comfort is to find his old 
enemy, the nabob of Arcot, placed in the very ſame con- 


The revenues of that miſerable country were, before the 
invaſion of Hyder, reduced to a greg annual receipt of three 
hundred and ſixty thouſand pound *. From this receipt the 
ſubſidy I have juſt ſtated is taken. This again, by payments 
in advance, by extorting depoſits of additional ſums to a 
vaſt amount for the benefit of their ſoucars, and by an end- 
leſs variety of other extortions, public and private, is loaded 
with a debt, the amount of which I never could aſcertain, 
but which is large undoubtedly, generating an uſury the 
moſt completely ruinous that probably was ever heard 
of; that is, forty-eight per cent. payable monthly, with com- 
pound intereſt t. 

Such is the ſtate to which the company's ſervants have 
reduced that country. Now come the reformers, reſtorers, 
and comforters of India. What have they done? In addi- 
tion to all theſe tyrannous exactions with all theſe ruinous 
debts in their train, looking to one ſide of an agreement 
whilſt they wilfully ſhut their eyes to the other, they with- 
draw from Tanjore all the benefits of the treaty of 1762, 


and they ſubject that nation to a perpetual tribute of forty 


thouſand a year to the nabob of Arcot ; a tribute never due, 
or pretended to be due to Him, even when he appeared to be 
ſomething ; a tribute, as things now ſtand, not to a real po- 
tentate, but to a ſhadow, a dream, an incubus of oppreſſion. 
After the company has accepted in ſubſidy, in grant of ter- 
ritory, in remiſſion of rent, as a compenſation for their own 
protection, at leaſt two hundred thouſand pound a year, 
without diſcounting a ſhilling for that receipt, the mi- 
niſters condemn this haraffed nation to be tributary to a 


Mr. Petrie's evidence before the ſelect committee, App. + Appendix, No 
2 perſon 
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perſon who is himſelf, by their own arrangement, deprive 
of the right of war or peace; deprived of the power of the 
ſword; forbid to keep up a ſingle regiment of ſoldiers; and is 
therefore wholly diſabled from all protection of the coun- 
try which is the object of the pretended tribute. Tribute 
hangs on the ſword. It is an incident inſeparable from real 
ſovereign power. In the preſent caſe to ſuppoſe its ex- 
iſtence, is as abſurd as it is cruel and oppreſſive. And here, 
Mr. Speaker, you have a clear exemplification of the uſe of 
thoſe falſe names, and falſe colours, which the gentlemen 
who have lately taken poſſeſſion of India chooſe to lay on 
for the purpoſe of diſguiſing their plan of oppreſſion. The 
nabob of Arcot, and rajah of Tanjore, have, in truth and 
ſubſtance, no more than a merely civil authority, held in the 
moſt entire dependence on the company. The nabob, with- 
out military, without federal capacity, is extinguiſhed as a 
potentate ; but then he is carefully kept alive as an inde- 
pendent and ſovereign power, for the purpoſe of rapine and 
extortion ; for the purpoſe of perpetuating the old intrigues, 
animoſities, uſuries, and corruptions. 

It was not enough that this mockery of tribute, was to be 
continued without the correſpondent protection, or any of 
the ſtipulated equivalents, but ten years of arrear, to the 
amount of /. 400,000 ſterling, is added to all the debts to 
the company, and to individuals, in order to create, a new 
debt, to be paid (if at all poſſible to be paid in whole or in 
part) only by new uſuries; and all this for the nabob of Ar- 
cot, or rather for Mr. Benfield, and the corps of the nabob's 
creditors, and their ſoucars. Thus theſe miſerable Indian 
princes are continued in their ſeats, for no other , purpoſe 
than to render them in the firſt inſtance objects of every 
ſpecies of extortion; and in the ſecond, to force them to be- 
come, for the ſake of a momentary ſhadow of reduced au- 

Vor. II. 37 : thority, 
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thority, a ſort of ſubordinate tyrants, the ruin and calamity, 
not the fathers and cheriſhers, of their people. 

But take this tribute only as a mere charge (without title, 
cauſe, or equivalent) on this people; what one ſtep has been 
taken to furniſh grounds for a juſt calculation and eſtimate 
of the proportion of the burthen and the ability? None; 
not an attempt at it. They do not adapt the burthen to the 
ſtrength ; but they eſtimate the ſtrength of the bearers by 
the burthen they impoſe. Then what care 1s taken to leave 
a fund ſufficient to the future reproduction of the revenues 
that are to bear all theſe loads? Every one, but tolerably 
converſant in Indian affairs, muſt know that the exiſtence of 
this little kingdom depends on its control over the river Ca- 
very. The benefits of heaven to any community, ought 
never to be connected with political arrangements, or made 
to depend on the perſonal conduct of princes; in which the 
miſtake, or error, or neglect, or diſtreſs, or paſſion of a mo- 
ment on either ſide, may bring famine on millions, and 
ruin an innocent nation perhaps for ages. The means of 
the ſubſiitence of mankind ſhould be as immutable as the 
laws of nature, let power and dominion take what courſe 
they may.—Obſerve what has been done with regard to this 
important concern. The uſe of this river is indeed at length 
given to the rajah, and a power provided for its enjoyment 
at his own charge; but the means of furniſhing that charge 
(and a mighty one it is) are wholly cut off. "This uſe of the 
water, which ought to have no more connexion than clouds 
and rains, and ſunſhine, with the politics of the rajah, the 
nabob, or the company, is expreſsly contrived as a means of 
enforcing demands and arrears of tribute. This horrid and 
unnatural inſtrument of extortion had been a diſtinguiſhing 
feature in the enormities of the Carnatic politics that loudly 


called for reformation, But the food of a whole people 1s 
by 
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by. the reformers of India conditioned on payments from its 
prince, at a moment that he is overpowered with a ſwarm of 
their demands, without regard to the ability of either prince 
or people. In fine, by opening an avenue to the irruption 
of the nabob of Arcot's creditors and ſoucars, whom every 
man who did not fall in love with oppreſſion and corruption 
on an experience of the calamities they produced, would 
have raiſed wall before wall, and mound before mound, to 
keep from a poſlibility of entrance, a more deſtructive 
enemy than Hyder Ali is introduced into that kingdom. By 
this part of their arrangement, in which they eſtabliſh a debt 
to the nabob of Arcot; in effect and ſubſtance, they deliver 
over Tanjore, bound hand and foot, to Paul Benfield, the 
old betrayer, inſulter, oppreſſor, and ſcourge of a countty, 
which has for years been an object of an unremitted, but 
unhappily an unequal ſtruggle, between the bounties of 
Providence to renovate, and the wickedneſs of mankind to 


deſtroy. 
The right honourable gentleman * talks of his fairneſs in 


determining. the territorial diſpute between the nabob of 


Arcot and the prince of that country, when he ſuperſeded 
the determination of the directors, in whom the law had 
veſted the deciſion of that controverſy. He is in this juſt 
as feeble as he is in every other part. But it is not neceſ- 
ſary to ſay a word in refutation of any part of his argument. 
The mode of the proceeding ſufficiently ſpeaks the ſpirit of 
it. It is enough to fix his character as a judge, that he ne- 
ver heard the directors in defence of their adjudication, nor ei- 
ther of the parties in ſupport of their reſpective claims. It is 


ſufficient for me, that he takes from the rajah of Tanjore, 


by this pretended adjudication, or rather from his unhappy 
ſubjects, J. 40,000 a year of his and their revenue, and leaves 


* Mr. Dundas, 


T2 upon 
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upon his and their ſhoulders all the charges that can be 
made on the part of the nabob, on the part of his creditors, 
and on the part of the company, without ſo much as hear- 
ing him as to right or to ability. But what principally in- 
duces me to leave the affair of the territorial diſpute between 
the nabob and the rajah to another day, is this, that both 
the parties being ſtripped of their all, it little ſignifies under 
which of their names the unhappy undone people are de- 
livered over to the mercileſs ſoucars, the allies of that right 
Honourable gentleman, and the chancellor of the exchequer. 
In them ends the account of this long diſpute of the nabob- 
of Arcot, and the rajah of Tanjore. 

The right honourable gentleman is of opinion, that his 
judgment in this caſe can be cenſured by none but thoſe 
who ſeem to act as if they were paid agents to one of the 
parties. What does he think of his court of directors ? If 
they are paid by either of the parties, by which of them 
does he think they are paid? He knows that their deciſion 
has been directly contrary to his. Shall I believe that it 
does not enter into his heart to conceive, that any perſon 
can ſteadily and actively intereſt himſelf in the protection of 
the injured and oppreſſed, without being well paid for his 
ſervice ? I have taken notice of this ſort of diſcourſe ſome 
days ago, ſo far as it may be ſuppoſed to relate to me. I 
then contented myſelf, as I ſhall now do, with giving it a- 
cold, though a very direct contradiction. Thus much I do 
from reſpect to truth. If I did more, it might be ſuppoſed, 
by my anxiety to clear myſelf, that I had imbibed the ideas, 
which, for obvious reaſons, the right honourable gentleman 
wiſhes to have received concerning all attempts to plead the 
cauſe of the natives of India, as if it were a diſreputable em- 
ployment. If he had not forgot, in his preſent occupation, 


every principle which ought to have guided him, and I hope 
did 
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did guide him, in his late profeſſion, he would have known, 
that he who takes a fee for pleading the cauſe of diſtreſs 
againſt power, and manfully performs the duty he has, aſ- 


ſamed, receives an honourable recompence for a virtuous: | 


ſervice. But if the right honourable gentleman will have 
no regard to fact in his infinuations, or to reaſon in his opi- 
nions, I wiſh him at leaſt to conſider, that if taking an earneſt 
part with regard to the oppreſſions exerciſed in India, and 
with regard to this moſt oppreſſive caſe of Tanjore in parti- 
cular, can ground a preſumption of intereſted motives, he 
is himſelf the moſt mercenary man I know. His conduct 
indeed is ſuch that he is on all occaſions the ſtanding teſti- 
mony againſt himſelf. He it was that firſt called to that 
caſe the attention of the houſe : the reports of his own com 
mittee are ample and affecting upon that ſubject *;. and as 
many of us as have eſcaped his maſſacre, muſt remember 
the very pathetic picture he made of the ſufferings of the' 


Tanjore country, on the day when he moved the unwieldy 


code of his Indian reſolutions. Has he not ſtated over and 
over again in his reports, the ill treatment of the rajah of 


Tanjore, (a branch of the royal houſe: of the Marattas, every 


injury to whom the Marattas felt as offered to themſelves) as- 
a main caule of the alienation of that people from the Britiſh. 


power? And does he now think, that to betray his principles,. 


to contradict his declarations, and to become himſelf an 
active inſtrument in thoſe oppreſſions which he. had ſo tra- 
gically lamented, is the way to clear himſelf of having been- 
actuated by a pecuniary intereſt, at the time when he choſe: 
to appear full of tenderneſs to that ruined nation ? 

The right honourable gentleman. is fond of parading on 
the motives of others, and on his own. As to himſelf, he 


* See Report IV. Committee of Secrecy, p. 73, and 74; and Appendix in ſundry. | 


places; 


deſpiſes 
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deſpiſes the imputations of thoſe who ſuppoſe that any 
thing corrupt could influence him in this his unexampled 
liberality of the public treaſure. I do not know that I am 
obliged to ſpeak to the motives of miniſtry, in the arrange- 
ments they have made of the pretended debts of Arcot and 
Tanjore. If I prove fraud and colluſion with regard to pub- 
lic money on thoſe right honourable gentlemen, I am not 
obliged to aſſign their motives; becauſe no good motives 
can be pleaded in favour of their conduct. Upon that caſe 
I ſtand; we are at iſſue; and 1 deſire to go to trial. This, I 
am ſure, is not looſe railing, or mean inſinuation, according 
to their low and degenerate faſhion, when they make attacks 
on the meaſures of their adverſaries. It is a regular and ju- 
ridical courſe ; and, unleſs I chooſe it, nothing can compel 
me to go further. 

But ſince theſe unhappy gentlemen have dared to hold a 
lofty tone about their motives, and affect to deſpiſe ſuſpicion, 
inſtead of being careful not to give cauſe for it, I ſhall beg 
leave to lay before you ſome general obſervations on what I 
conceive was their duty in ſo delicate a buſineſs. | 

If I were worthy to ſuggeſt any line of prudence to that 
right honourable gentleman, I would tell him, that the way 
to avoid ſuſpicion in the ſettlement of pecuniary tranſac- 
tions, in which great frauds have been very ſtrongly pre- 
ſumed, is, to attend to theſe few plain principles :—Firſt, to 
hear all parties equally, and not the managers for the ſuſ- 
pected claimants only.—Not to proceed in the dark ; but to 
act with as much publicity as poſhible.—Not to precipitate 
deciſion.—To be religious in following the rules preſcribed 
in the commiſſion under which we act. And, laſtly, and 
above all, not to be fond of {ſtraining conſtructions, to force 
a juriſdiction, and to draw to ourſelves the management of 


a truſt in its nature invidious and obnoxious to ſuſpicion, 
| where 
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where the plaineſt letter of the law does not compel it. If 
theſe few plain rules are obſerved, no corruption ought to 
be ſuſpected; if any of them are violated, ſuſpicion will 
attach in proportion. If all of them are violated, a cor- 
rupt motive of ſome kind or other will not only be ſuſ- 
pected, but muſt be violently preſumed. 

The perſons in whoſe favour all theſe rules have been 
violated, and the conduct of miniſters towards them, will 
naturally call for your conſideration, and will ſerve to lead 
you through a ſeries and combination of facts and charac- 
ters, if I do not miſtake, into the very inmoſt receſſes of this 
myſterious buſineſs. You will then be in poſſeſſion of all 
the materials on which the principles of ſound juriſprudence 
will found, or will reject the preſumption of corrupt mo- 
tives; or if ſuch motives are indicated, will point out to you 
of what particular nature the corruption is. 

Our wonderful miniſter, as you all know, formed a new 
plan, a plan hne recens alio indictum ore, a plan for ſup- 
porting the freedom of our conſtitution by court intrigues, 
and for removing its corruptions by Indian delinquency. 
To carry that bold paradoxical deſign into execution, ſuffi 
cient funds and apt inſtruments became neceffary. You 
are perfectly ſenſible that a parliamentary reform occupies 
his thoughts day and night, as an effential member in this 
extraordinary project. In his anxious reſearches upon this 
ſulject, natural inſtinct, as well as ſound policy, would direct 
his eyes, and ſ-ttle his choice on Paul Benfield. Paul 
Benficld is the grand parliamentary reformer, the reformer 
to whom the whole choir of reformers bow, and to whom 
even the right honourable gentleman himſelt muſt yield the 
paim : For what region in the empire, what city, what bo- 
rough, what county, what tribunal, in this kingdom, is not 


full of his labours ? Others have been only ſpeculators ; he 
6 h 18 
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is the grand practical reformer; and whilſt the chancellor 
of the exchequer pledges in vain the man and the miniſter, 
to increaſe the provincial members, Mr. Benfield has auſpi- 
ciouſly and practically begun it. Leaving far behind him 
even lord Camelford's generous deſign of beſtowing Old 
Sarum on the bank of England, Mr. Benfield has thrown 
in the borough of Cricklade to reinforce the county repre- 
ſentation. Not content with this, in order to ſtation a a 
ſteady phalanx for all future reforms, this public-ſpirited 
uſurer, amidſt his charitable toils for the relief of India, 
did not forget the poor rotten conſtitution of his native 
country. For her, he did not diſdain to ſtoop to the trade 
of a wholeſale upholſterer for this houſe, to furnith it, not 
with the faded tapeſtry figures of antiquated merit, ſuch as 
decorate, and may reproach ſome other houſes, but with 
real, ſolid, living patterns of true modern virtue. Paul 
Benfield made (reckoning himſelf) no fewer than eight 

members in the laſt parliament. What copious ſtreams of 
pure blood muſt he not have transfuſed into the veins of the 
preſent ! 

But what is even more ſtriking than the real ſervices of 


| this: new-imported patriot, is his modeſty. As ſoon as he 


had conferred this benefit on the conſtitution, he withdrew 
himſelf from our applauſe. He conceived that the duties 
of a member of parliament (which with the elect faithful, 
the true believers, the Jam of parliamentary reform, are of 
little or no merit, perhaps not much better than ſpecious 
ſins) might be as well attended to in India as in England, 
and the means of reformation to parliament itſelf, be far 
better provided. Mr. Benfield was therefore no ſooner 
elected than he ſet off for Madras, and defrauded the longing 
eyes of parliament, We have never enjoyed in this houſe the 
luxury of beholding that minion of the human race, and con- 

* templating 
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templating that viſage, which has ſo long reflected the 
happineſs of nations. 

It was therefore nat poſlible for the miniſter to conſult 
perſonally with this great man. What then was he to do? 
Through a ſagacity that never failed him in theſe purſuits, 
he found out in Mr. Benficld's repreſentative, his exact re- 
ſemblance. A ſpecific attraction by which he gravitates 
towards all ſuch characters, ſoon brought our miniſter into 
a cloſe connection with Mr. Benfield's agent and attorney; 
that is, with the grand contractor (whom I name to honour) 
Mr. Richard Atkinſon; a name that will be well remem- 
bered as long as the records of this houſe, as long as the 
records of the Britiſh treaſury, as long as the monumental 


debt of England ſhall endure. 
This gentleman, Sir, acts as attorney for Mr. Paul Ben- 


field. Every one who hears me, is well acquainted with the 
ſacred friendſhip, and the fteady mutual attachment that 
ſubſiſts between him and: the preſent miniſter. As many 
members as choſe to attend in the firſt ſeſſion of this par- 
liament, can beſt tell their own feelings at the ſcenes which 
were then acted. How much that honourable gentleman 
was conſulted in the original frame and fabric of the bill, 
commonly called Mr. Pitt's India bill, is matter only of con- 
jecture; though by no means difficult to divine. But the 
public was an indignant witneſs of 'the oftentation with 
which that meaſure was made his own, and the authority 
with which he brought up clauſe after clauſe, to ſtuff and 
fatten the rankneſs of that corrupt act. As faſt as the 
clauſes were brought up to the table, they were accepted. 
No heſitation ; no diſcuſſion. They were received by the 
new miniſter, not with approbation, but with implicit ſub- 
miſſion. The reformation may be eſtimated, by ſeeing . 
who was the reformer. Paul Benfield's aſſociate and agent 

Vol. II. 3 U was 
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was held up to the world as legiſlator of Indoſtan. But it 
was neceflary to authenticate the coalition between the men 
of intrigue in India and the miniſter of intrigue in England, 
by a ſtudied diſplay of the power of this their connecting 
link. Every, truſt, every honour, every diſtinction, was to 


be heaped upon him. He was at once made a director of 


the India company; made an alderman of London; and to 
be made, if miniſtry could prevail (and I am ſorry to ſay 
how near, how very near they were prevailing) repreſenta- 


tive of the capital of this kingdom. But to ſecure his ſer- 


vices againſt all riſque, he was brought in for a miniſterial 
borough. On his part, he was not wanting in zeal for the 
common cauſe, Mis advertiſements ſhew his motives, and 
the merits upon which he ſtood. For your: miniſter, this 
worn-out veteran ſubmitted to enter into the duſty field of 
the London conteſt; and you all remember, that in the 
ſame virtuous cauſe, he ſubmitted to keep a ſort of public 


office or counting-houſe, where the whole buſineſs of the 


laſt general election was managed. It was openly managed 
by the direct agent and attorney of Benfield. It was ma- 
naged upon Indian principles, and for an Indian intereſt. 
This was the golden cup of abominations; this the chalice 
of the fornications of rapine, uſury, and oppreſſion, which 
was held out by the gorgeous eaſtern harlot; which ſo 
many of the people, ſo many of the nobles of this.land, had 
drained to the very dregs. Do you think that no reckoning: 
was to follow this lewd debauch ? that no payment was to- 
be demanded for this riot of public drunkenneſs and na- 
tional proſtitution? Here! you have it here before you. 


The principal of rhe grand election manager mult be in- 
demnified ; accordingly the claims of Benfield and. his. crew 

muſt be put above all enquiry. 
For ſeveral. years, Benfield appeared: as the chief pro- 
prietor,. 
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prietor, as well as the chief agent, director, and controller, 
of this ſyſtem of debt. The worthy chairman of the com- 
pany has ſtated the claims of this ſingle gentleman” on the 
nabob of Arcot, as amounting to five hundred thouſand 
pound *. Poſſibly at the time of the chairman's ſtate, 
they might have been as high. Eight hundred thou- 
ſand had been mentioned ſome time before +; and accord- 
ing to the practice of ſhifting the names of creditors in 
theſe tranſactions, and reducing or raiſing the debt itſelf 
at pleaſure, I think it not impoffible, that at one period, the 
name of Benfield might have ſtood before thoſe frightful 
figures. But my beſt information goes to fix his ſhare no 
higher than four hundred thouſand pounds. By the ſcheme 
of the preſent miniſtry for adding to the principal twelve 
per cent. from the year 1777 to the year 1781, four hundred 
thouſand pounds, that ſmalleſt of the ſums ever mentioned 
for Mr. Benfield, will form a capital of C. 592,000, at ſix per 
cent, Thus, beſides the arrears of three years, amounting 
to J. 106,500 (which, as faſt as received, may be legally lent 
out at 12 per cent.) Benfield has received by the miniſterial 
grant before you, an annuity of J. 35,520 a year, Charge on 
the public revenues. 

Our mirror of miniſters of finance; did not think this 
enough for the ſervices of ſuch a friend as Benfield. He 
found that lord Macartney, in order to frighten the court of 
directors from the project, of obliging the nabob to give 
ſoucar ſecurity for his debt, aſſured them, that if they ſhould 
take that ſtep, Benfield | would infallibly be the foucar; and 
would thereby become the entire maſter of the Carnatic. 
What lord Macartney thought ſufficient to deter the very 
agents and partakers with Benfield in his iniquities, Was 


* Mr, Smith's Proteſt. t Madrss correſpondence on this ſubject. 
} Appendix Ne 5 A, : 
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the inducement to the two right honourable gentlemen to 
order this very ſoucar ſecurity to be given, and to recal 
Benfield to the city of Madras, from the fort of decent exile, 
into which he had been relegated by lord Macartney. You 
muſt therefore confider Benfield, as ſoucar fecurity for 
L. 480,000 a year, which at twenty-four per cent. (ſuppo- 
ſing him contented with that profit) will, with the intereſt 
of his old debt, produce an annual income of L. 149,520 a 
year. 

Here is a ſpecimen of the new and pure ariſtocracy 
created by the right honourable gentleman *, as the ſup- 
Pott of the crown and conftitution, againſt the old, corrupt, 
refractory, naturdSintereſts of this kingdom; and this is the 
grand counterpoiſe againſt all odious coalitions of theſe in- 
tereſts. A ſingle Benfield outweighs them all; a criminal, 
who long fince ought to have fattened the region kites 
with his offal, is, by his majeſty's miniſters, enthroned in the 
government of a great kingdom, and enfeoffed with an 
eſtate, which in the compariſon effaces the ſplendor of all 
the nobility of Europe. To bring a little more dictinctly 
into view the true fecret of this dark tranſaction, I beg you 
particularly to advert to the Ns which I am going 
to place before you. 

The general corps of creditors, as well as Mr. Benfield 
himſelf, not looking well into futurity, nor preſaging the 
miniſter of this day, thought it not expedient for their com- 
mon intereſt, that ſuch a name as his ſhould ſtand at the 
head of their litt. It was therefore agreed amongſt them, 
that Mr. Benfield thould. diſappear by making over his debt 


to Meſſrs. Taylor, Majendie, and Call, and ſhould in return 


be fecured by their bond. 
The debt thus exonerated of ſo great a weight of its. 


n *. Right honourable William Pitt. : 
odium, 
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odium, and otherwiſe reduced from its alarming bulk, the 
agents thought they might venture to print a lift of the 

creditors. This was done for the firſt time in the year 1783, 

during the duke of Portland's adminiſtration. - In this lift 
the name of Benfield was not to be ſeen. To this ſtrong 

negative teſtimony was added the further teſtimony of the 

nabob of Arcot. That prince * (or rather Mr. Benfield for 
him) writes to the court of directors a letter full of com 
plaints and accuſations againſt lord Macartney, conveyed in 

ſuch terms as were natural for one of Mr. Benfield's habits and 

education to employ. Amongſt the reſt, he is made to com- 

plain of his Iordſhip's endeavouring to prevent an intercourſe 

of politenefs and ſentiment between him and Mr. Benfield; 

and to aggravate the affront, he expreſsly declares Mr. 

Benfield's viſits to be only on account of reſpect and of 
gratitude, as no pecumary tranfactions ſabfifted between 

them. 

Such, for a conſiderable ſpace of time, was the outward 
form of the loan of 1777, in which Mr. Benfield had no fort 
of concern. At length intelligence arrived at Madras, that 
this debt, which had always been renounced by the court of 
directors, was rather like to become the ſubject of ſome- 
thing more like a criminal enquiry, than of any patronage or 
ſanction from parliament. Every ſhip brought accounts, one 
ſtronger than the other, of the prevalence of the determined 
enemies of the Indian ſyſtem. The public revenues became 
an object deſperate to the hopes of Mr. Benfield; he therefore 
reſolved to. fall upon his aſſociates, and, in violation of that 


* Appendix Ne 8. 

+ Dated 13th October. For further illuſtration of the ſtyle in which theſe letters are 
written, and the principles on which they proceed, ſee letters fiom the nabob to the court 
of directors, dated Auguſt 16th, and September 7th, 1783, delivered Mr. James Mac- 
pherſon, miniſter to the nabob, January 14th, 1784, 


faith: 
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faith which-ſubſiſts among thoſe who have abandoned all 
other, commences a ſuit in the mayor's court againſt Taylor, 
Majendie, and Call, for the bond given to him, when he 
agreed to diſappear for his own benefit as well as that of the 
common concern. The aſfignees of his debt, who little ex- 
pected the ſpringing of this mine, even from ſuch an engi- 
neer as Mr. Benfield, after recovering their firſt alarm, 
thought it beſt to take ground on the real ſtate of the tranſ- 
action. They divulged the whole myſtery, and were pre- 
pared to plead, that they had never received from Mr. Ben- 
field any other conſideration for the bond, than a transfer, 
in truſt for himſelf, of his demand on the nabob of Arcot. 
An univerſal indignation aroſe againſt the perfidy of Mr. 
Benfield's proceeding : the event of the ſuit was looked upon 
as ſo certain, that Benfield was compelled to retreat as pre- 
cipitately as he had advanced boldly; he gave up his bond, 
and was reinſtated in his original demand, to wait the for- 
tune of other claimants. At that time, and at Madras, this 
hope was dull indeed; but at home another ſcene was pre- 
paring. | | 

It was long before any public account of this diſcovery at 
Madras had arrived in England, that the preſent miniſter, 
and his board of control, thought fit to determine on the 
debt of 1777. The recorded proceedings at this time knew 
nothing of any debt to Benfield. There was his own teſti- 
mony; there was the teſtimony of the liſt; there was the 
teſtimony of the nabob of Arcot againſt it. Yet ſuch was 
the miniſters” feeling of the true ſecret of this tranſaction, 
that they thought proper, in the teeth of all theſe teſtimo- 
nies, to give him licence to return to Madras. Here the mi- 
niſters were under ſome embarraſſment. Confounded be- 
tween their reſolution of rewarding the good ſervices of 


Benfield's friends and aſſociates in England, and the RO 
0 
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of ſending that notorious incendiary to the court of the na- 
bob of Arcot, to renew his intrigues againſt the Britiſh 
government, at the time they authorize his return they for- 
bid him, under the ſevereſt penalties, from any converſation 
with the nabob or his miniſters; that is, they forbid his 
communication with the very cerſon on account of his deal. 
ings with whom they permit his return to that city. To 
overtop this contradiction, there 1s not a word reſtraining 
him from the freeſt intercourſe with the -nabob's ſecond. 
ſon, the real author of all that is done in the nabob's name; 
who, in conjunction with this very Benfield, has acquired. 
an abſolute dominion over that unhappy man, is able to 
perſuade him to put his ſignature to whatever paper they 
pleaſe, and often without any communication of the con- 
tents. This management was detailed to them at full 
length by lord — and they cannot pretend igno- 
rance of it *. 

I believe, after this ee of facts, no man can enter- 
tain a doubt of the colluſion of miniſters with the corrupt 
intereſt of the delinquents in India. Whenever thoſe in 
authority provide for the intereſt of any perſon, on the real 
but concealed ſtate of his affairs, without regard to his avow- 
ed, public, and oſtenſible pretences, it muſt be preſumed 
that they are in confederacy with him, becauſe they act for 
him on the ſame fraudulent principles on which he acts for 
himſelf. It is plain, that the miniſters were fully appriſed 
of Benfield's real ſituation, which he had uſed means to- 
conceal whilſt concealment anſwered his purpoſes. They 
were, or the perſon on whom they relied was, of the ca- 
binet council of Benfield, in the very depth of all his myſ- 
teries. An n — compels men to abide by one 
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ſtory. An equitable judge would not hear of the claim of a 
man who had chimſelf thought -proper-to:renounce/it. With 
ſuch a judge bis ſhuffling and prevarication would have 
damned his claims; ſuch a judge never would mave known, 
but in order to * W Inn 1 tae" cha- 
racter. 1660 

I have thus laid before you, Mr. Speaker, I think with 
ſufficient clearneſs, the connection of the miniſters with Mr. 
Atkinſon at the general election; I have laid open to you 
the connection of Atkinſon with Benfield; I have ſhewn 
Benfield's employment of his wealth, in creating a parlia- 
mentary intereſt, to procure a miniſterial protection; I have 
ſet before your eyes his large concern in the debt, his prac- 
tices to hide that concern from the public eye, and the libe- 
ral protection which he has received from the miniſter. If 
this chain of circumſtances do not lead you neceſſarily to 
conclude that the miniſter has paid to the avarice of Ben- 
field the ſervices done by Benfield's connections to his am- 
bition, I do not know any thing ſhort of the confeſſion of 


the party that can perſuade you of his guilt. Clandeſtine 


and colluſive practice can only be traced by combination 
and compariſon of circumſtances. To reject ſuch com- 
bination and compariſon is to reject the only means of de- 
tecting fraud; it is indeed to give it a egen and free —— 
to cheat with impunity. 

I confine myſelf to the connection of miniſters mediately 
or immediately, with only two perſons concerned in this 
debt. How many others, who ſupport their power and 
greatneſs within and without doors, are concerned original- 
ly, or by transfers of theſe debts, muſt be left to general 
opinion. I refer to the reports of the ſelet committee for 


the proceedings of ſome of the agents in theſe affairs, and 
2 their 
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their attempts, at leaſt, to furniſh miniſters with the means 
of buying general uten and even en n 
the groſs . j tl She (} 
I know that the nikon will think it little leſs thencack 
quittal, that they are not charged with having taken to 
themſelves ſome part of the money of which they have made 
ſo liberal a donation to their partizans, though the charge 
may be indiſputably fixed upon the corruption of their po- 
litics. For my part, I follow their crimes to that point to 
which legal preſumptions and natural indications lead me, 
without conſidering what ſpecies of evil motive tends moſt 
to aggravate or to extenuate the guilt of their conduct. But 
if I am to ſpeak my private ſentiments, I think that in a 
thouſand caſes for one it would be far leſs miſchievous to 
the public, and full as little diſhonourable to themſelves, to 
be polluted with direct bribery, than thus to become a 
ſtanding auxiliary to the oppreſſion, uſury, and peculation 
of multitudes, in order to obtain a corrupt ſupport to their 
power. It is by bribing, not ſo often by being bribed, that 
wicked politicians bring ruin on mankind. Avarice1s a rival 
to the purſuits of many.- It finds a multitude of checks, 
and many oppoſers, in every walk of life. But the objects 
of ambition are for the few; and every perſon who aims at 
indirect profit, and therefore wants other protection than 
innocence and law, inſtead of its rival, becomes its inſtru- 
ment. There is a natural allegiance and fealty due to this 
domineering paramount evil, from all the vaſſal vices, which 
acknowledge its ſuperiority, and readily militate under its 
banners; and it is under that diſcipline alone that avarice is 
able to ſpread to any conſiderable extent, or to render itſelf 
a general public miſchief. It is therefore no apology for 
nn that they have not been bought by the Eaſt ind 
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delinquents, but that they have only formed an alliance with 
them for ſcreening each other from juſtice, according to the 
exigence of their ſeveral neceſſities. That they have done 
ſo is evident; and the junction of the power of office in 
England, with the abuſe of authority in the eaſt, has not 
only prevented even the appearance of redreſs to the grie- 
vances of India, but I wiſh it may not be found to have 
dulled, if not extinguiſhed, the honour, the candour, the 
generoſity, the good-nature, which uſed formerly to cha- 
racteriſe the people of England. I confeſs, I wiſh that ſome 
more feeling than I have yet obſerved for the ſufferings of 
our fellow-creatures and felow-ſubjects in that opprefled 
part of the world, had manifeſted itſelf in any one quarter 
of the kingdom, or in any one large deſcription of men. 
That theſe oppreſſions exiſt, is a fact no more denied, than 
it is reſented as it ought to be. Much evil has been done 
in India under the Britiſh authority. What has been done 
to redreſs it? We are no longer ſurprized at any thing, We 
are above the unlearned and vulgar paſſion of admiration. 
But it will aſtoniſh poſterity, when. they read our opinions 
in our actions, that after years of enquiry we have found 
out. that the ſole grievance of India confiſted in this, that the 
ſervants of the company there had not profited enough of 
their opportunities, nor drained it ſufficiently of its trea- 
ſures; when they ſhall hear that the very firſt and only im- 
portant act of a commiſſion ſpecially named by act of parlia- 
ment, is to charge upon an undone, country, in favour of a 
handful of men in the humbleſt ranks of the public ſer- 
vice, the enormous ſum of perhaps four millions of 1 
money. 
1t is difficult for the moſt wiſe ad upright government to 
correct the abuſes of remote delegated power, productive of 
unmeaſ ared wealth, and cee by the boldneſs and 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength of the fame ill-got riches. Theſe abuſes, full of 
their own wild native vigour, will grow and flouriſh under 
mere neglect. But where the ſupreme authority, not con- 
tent with winking at the rapacity of its inferior inſtruments, 
is ſo ſhameleſs and corrupt as openly to give bounties and 
premiums for diſobedience to its laws; when it will not truſt 
to the activity of avarice in the purſuit of its own gains; 
when it ſecures public robbery by all the careful jealoufy 
and attention with which it ought to prote& property from 
ſuch violence; the commonwealth then is become totally 
perverted from its purpoſes ; neither God nor man will long 
endure it; nor will it long endure itſelf. In that cafe, there 
is an unnatural infection, a peſtilential taint fermenting in 
the conſtitution of ſociety, which fever and convulſions of 
ſome kind or other muſt throw off; or in which the vital 
powers, worſted in an unequal ſtruggle, are puſhed back 
upon themſelves, and by a reverſal of their whole functions, 
feſter to gangrene, to death; and inſtead of what was but 
juſt now the delight and boaſt of the creation, there will be 
caſt out in the face of the ſun, a bloated, putrid, noifome 
carcaſs, full of ſtench and poiſon, an offence, a regs oo a leſ- 
ſon to the world. 

In my opinion, we ought not to wait for the fruitleſs in- 
ſtruction of calamity to enquire into the abuſes which bring 
upon us ruin in the worſt of its forms, in the lofs of our 
fame and virtue. But the right honourable gentleman * 

ſays, in anſwer to all the powerful arguments of my hotiour- 
able friend that this enquiry is of a delicate nature, and 
+ that the ſtate will ſuffer detriment by the expoſure of this 
* tranſaction.” But it is expoſed; it is perfectly known in 
every member, in every particle, and in every' way, except 
that which may lead to a remedy. He knows that the pa- 

ü * Mr, Dundas. 
3 Pers 
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pers of correſpondence are "_— and _ they are in 
every hand. 

He and delicacy are a rare and a aer coalition. He 
thinks that to divulge our Indian politics, may be highly 
dangerous. He! the mover! the chairman ! the reporter 
of the committee of ſecrecy ! he that brought forth in the 
utmoſt detail, in ſeveral vaſt printed folios, the moſt recon- 
dite parts of the politics, the military, the revenues of the 
Britiſh empire in India. With ſix great chopping baſtards *, 
each as luſty as an infant Hercules, this delicate creature 
.bluſhes at the ſight of his new bridegroom, aſſumes a virgin 
delicacy; or, to uſe a more fit, as well as a more poetic com- 
pariſon, the perſon ſo ſqueamiſn, ſo timid, ſo trembling left 
the winds of heaven ſhould viſit too roughly, is expanded to 
broad ſunſhine, expoſed like the ſow of imperial augury, 
lying in the mud with all the prodigies of her fertility about 
her, as evidence of her delicate amours—Triginta capitum 
fetus enixa jacebat, alba ſolo recubans 3 circum ere 
nati. 

Whilſt diſcovery of the miſgovernment of others led to 
his own power, it was wiſe to enquire ; it was ſafe to pub- 
liſh; there was then no delicacy; there was then no danger. 
But when his object is obtained, and in his imitation he has 
outdone the crimes that he had reprobated in volumes of 
reports, and in ſheets of bills of pains and penalties; then 
concealment becomes prudence ; and it concerns the ſafety 
of the ſtate, that we ſhould not know, in a mode of parlia- 
mentary cognizance, what all the world knows but too. well, 
that is, in what manner he chooſes to diſpoſe of the public 
revenues to the creatures of his politics. 

The debate has been long, and as much fo on my pat at 
leaſt, as on the part of thoſe who have ſpoken before me. 


* Six Reports of the committee of ſecrecy. * 
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But long as it is, the more material half of the ſubject has 
hardly been touched on; that is, the corrupt and deſtructive 
ſyſtem to which this debt has been rendered fubſervient, 
and which ſeems to be purſued with at leaſt as much vigour 
and regularity as ever. If I conſidered your eaſe or my own, 
rather than the weight and importance of this queſtion, I 
ought to make fome apology to you, perhaps ſome apology 
to myſelf, for having detained your attention ſo long. Iknow 
on what ground I tread, This ſubject, at one time taken up 
with ſo much fervour and zeal, is no longer a favourite in 
this houſe. The houſe itſelf has undergone a great and 
ſignal revolution. To ſome the ſubject is ſtrange and un- 
couth; to ſeveral harſh and diſtaſteful; to the reliques of 
the laſt parliament it is a matter of fear and apprehenſion. 
It is natural for thoſe who have ſeen their friends ſink in 
the tornado which raged during the late ſhift of the mon- 
ſoon, and have hardly eſcaped on the planks of the general 
wreck, it is but too natural for them, as ſoon as they make 
the rocks and quickſands of their former diſaſters, to put 
about their new-built barks, and, as much as ep 
keep aloof from this perilous lee ſhore. E dete 

But let us do what we pleaſe to put India from: our: 
thoughts, we can do nothing to ſeparate it from our public 
intereſt and our national reputation. Our attempts to baniſh, 
this importunate duty, will only make it return upon us 
again and again, and every time in a ſhape more unpleaſant 
than the former. A government has been fabricated: for 
that great province; the right honourable, gentleman ſays, 
that therefore you ought not to examine into its conduct. 
Heavens! what an argument is this! We are not to exa- 
mine into the conduct of the direction, becauſe it is an old 
government: we are not to examine. into this hoard of 
control, becauſe it is a new one. Then we are only to exa- 
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mine into the conduct of thoſe' who have no conduct to ac- 
count for. Unfortunately the baſis of this new government 
has been laid on old condemned delinquents, and its ſuper- 
{ſtructure is raiſed out of proſecutors turned into protectors. 
The event has been ſuch as might be expected. But if it 
had been otherwiſe conſtituted ; had it been conſtituted 
even as I wiſhed, and as the mover of this queſtion had 
Planned, the better part of the propoſed eſtabliſhment was in 
the publicity of its proceedings; in its perpetual reſponſi- 
bility to parliament. Without this check, what is our go- 
vernment at home, even awed, as every European govern- 
ment is, by an audience formed of the other ſtates of Europe, 
by the applauſe or condemnation of the diſcerning and cri- 
tical company before which it acts? But if the ſcene on the 
other ſide of the globe, which tempts, invites, almoſt com- 
pels to tyranny and rapine, be not inſpected with the eye 
of a ſevere and unremitting vigilance, ſhame and deſtruction 
muſt enſue. For one, the worſt event of this day, though 
it may deject, ſhall not break or ſubdue me. The call upon 
us is authoritative, Let who will thrink back, I ſhall be 
found at my poſt. Baffled, diſcountenanced, fabdued, diſ- 
credited, as the cauſe of juſtice and humanity is, it will be 
only the dearer to me, Whoever therefore ſhall at any time 
bring before you any thing towards the relief of our diſtreſſed 
fellow-citizens in India, and towards a ſubverſion of the pre- 
ſent moſt corrupt and oppreſſive ſyſtem for its government, 
in me ſhall find, a weak I am afraid, but a ſteady, earneſt, 
and faithful aſſiſtant, ( 
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N' 1. 
bi CLAUSES OF MR, PITT'S BILL, 
Referred to from p. 438, 


Appointing Commiſſioners to enquire into the fees, gra- 
tuities, perquifites, and emoluments, which are, or have 
been lately, received in the ſeveral public offices therein 

mentioned; to examine into Wer abuſes WERE may exiſt 
in _ fe; dc. | 


N D be it farther enacted, that it ſhall and may be 
lawful to and for the ſaid commiſfioners, or any two 
of. them, and they are hereby impowered, authorized, and 
required, t examine upon oath (which oath they, or any two 
of them, are hereby authorized to adminifter) the ſeveral 
perſons, of all deſcriptions, belonging to any of the offices 
or departments before mentioned, and all other per/ons whom 
the ſaid commiſſioners, or any two of them, ſhall think 
fit to examine, touching he bu/ine/5 of each office or depart- 
ment, and re fees, gratuities, perquiſites, and emoluments 
zaken therein, and touching all other matters and things 
neceſſary for the execution of the powers veſted in the 
faid commiſſioners by this act; all which perſons are hereby 

92 required 
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required and directed punctually to attend the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, at /uch time and place as they, or any two of 
them, ſhall appoint, and alſo to obſerve and execute ſuch 
orders and directions as the ſaid commiſſioners, or any two 
of them, ſhall make or give for the purpoſes before men- 
tioned. 

And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, that the 
ſaid commiſſioners, or any two of them, ſhall be, and are 
hereby impowered to examine into any corrupt and fraudu- 
lent practices, or other miſconduct, committed by any 
perſon or perſons concerned in the management of any of 
the offices: or departments hereinbefore mentioned : and, 
for the better execution of this preſent act, the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, or any two of them, are bereby authorized to meet 
and fit, from time to time, in ſuch place or places as they /hall 
find. moſt convenient, with or without adjournment, and 70 
fend their precept or precepts, under their hangs and ſeals, 
for. any perſon or perſons . whatſoever, and for Such. books, 
papers, writings, or records, as they ſhall judge neceſary for 
their information, relating to any of the offices or departments 
hereinbefore mentioned; and all bailiffs, conſtables, , ſperiffs, 
and other his majeſ/lys officers, are hereby required to obey and 
execute ſuch orders and precepts aforeſaid, as ſhall be ſent to 
them or any of ther by the ſaid nee e or any two. of 
Pp opined the Oc FFF 
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APPENDIX, N' 2. 
| Referred to from p. 443. 


NABOB OF ARCOT'S DEBTS, 

R. GEORGE SMITH being aſked, Whether the 

debts of the nabob of Arcot have increaſed ſince he 

knew Madras? he ſaid, Yes, they have. He diſtinguiſhes 
his debts into two ſorts; thoſe contracted before the year 
1766, and thoſe contracted from that year to the year in 
which he left Madras.—Being aſked, What he thinks is the 
original amount of the old debts? he ſaid, Between twenty- 
three and twenty-four lacks of pagodas, as well as he can 
recollect.— Being aſked, What was the amount of that debt 
when he left Madras? he ſaid, Between 4 and 5 lacks of 
pagodas, as he underſtood. —Being aſked, What was the 
amount of the new debt when he left Madras? he ſaid, In 
November 1777 that debt amounted, according to the na- 
bob's own account, and publiſhed at Chipauk, his place of 
reſidence, to ſixty lacks of pagodas, independent of the old 
debt, on which debt of 60 lacks: of pagodas, the nabob did 
agree to pay an intereſt of twelve per cent. per annum.— 
Being aſked, Whether this debt was approved of by the 
court of directors? he ſaid, He does not know it was. 
Being aſked, Whether the old debt was recognized by the 
court of directors ? he ſaid, Yes, it has been ; and the court 
of directors have ſent out repeated orders to the preſident 
and council of Madras, to enforce its recovery and payment. 
—Being aſked, If the intereſt upon the new debt is punc- 
tually paid ? he ſaid, It was not during his reſidence at 
Madras, from 1777 to 1779, in which period he thinks no 
more than five per cent: intereſt was paid, in different divi- 
VoL. II. WE dends 
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dends of two and one per cent.—Being aſked, What is the 
uſual courſe taken by the nabob, concerning the arrears of 
intereſt ? he ſaid, Not having ever lent him monies himſelf, 
he cannot fully anſwer as to the mode of ſettling the intereſt 
with him. 

Being aſked, Whether he has reaſon to believe the 60 
lacks of pagodas was all principal money really and truly 
advanced to the nabob of Arcot, or a fictitious capital, made 
up of obligations given by him, where no money or goods 
were received, or which was increaſed by the uniting into 
it a greater intereſt than the 12 per cent. expreſſed to be due 
on the capital ? he ſaid, He has no reaſon to believe that the 
ſum of 60 lacks of pagodas was lent in money or goods to 
the nabob, becauſe that ſum he thinks is of more value 
than all the money, goods, and chattels in the ſettlement ; 
but he does not know in what mode or manner this debt of 
the nabob's was incurred or accumulated.—Being aſked, 
Whether it was not a general and well-grounded opinion 
at Madras, that a great part of this ſum was accumulated by 
obligations, and were for ſervices performed or, to be per- 
formed for the nabob ? he ſaid, He has heard that a part of 
this'debt was given for the purpoſes mentioned in the above 
queſtion, but he does not know that it was ſo.—Being aſked, 
Whether it was the general opinion of the ſettlement ? he 
ſaid, He cannot ſay that it was the general opinion, but it 
was the opinion of a conſiderable part of the ſettlement. 
—Being aſked, Whether it was the declared opinion of 
thoſe that were concerned in the debt, or thoſe that were 
not? he ſaid, It was the opinion of both parties, at leaſt ſuch 
of them as he converſed with. — Being aſked, Whether 
he has reaſon to believe that the intereſt really paid by the 
nabob, upon obligations given, or money lent, did not fre- 
quently exceed 12 per cent.? he ſaid, Prior to the firit of 


Auguſt 1774, he had had reaſon to believe, that a higher 
x | intereſt 
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intereſt than x2 per cent. was paid by the nabob on monies. 
lent to him; Pit from and after that period, when the laſt 
act of parliament took place in India, he does not know that 
more than 12 per cent. had been paid by the nabob, or 
received from him.—Being aſked, Whether it 1s not his 
opinion, that the nabob has paid more than 12 per cent. for 
money due ſince the 1ſt of Auguſt 1774? he ſaid, He has 
heard that he has, but he does not know it.—Being aſked, 
Whether he has been told ſo by any conſiderable and 
weighty authority, that was like to know? he ſaid, He has 
been ſo informed by perſons who he believes had a very 
good opportunity of knowing it.—Being aſked, Whether he 
was ever told ſo by the nabob of Arcot himſelf? he ſaid, 
He does not recollect that the nabob of Arcot directly told 
him ſo, but from what he ſaid, he did infer that he paid a 
higher intereſt than 12 per cent. 

Mr. Smith being aſked, Whether, in the courſe of trade, 
he ever ſold any thing to the nabob of Arcot? he ſaid, In 
the year 1775 he did fell to the nabob of Arcot pearls to the 
amount of 32,500 pagodas, for which the nabob gave him 
an order or tankah on the country of Tanjore, payable in 
ſix months, without intereſt, —Being aſked, Whether, at the 
time he aſked the nabob his price-for the pearls,' the nabob 
beat down that price, as dealers commonly do? he ſaid, No; 
ſo far from it, he offered him more than he aſked by 1,000 
pagodas, and which he rejefted;—Being aſked, Whether, in 
ſettling a tranſaction of diſcount with the nabob's agent, he 
was not offered a greater diſcount than J. 12 per cent. he 
ſaid, In diſcounting a ſoucar's bill for 1,80,000' pagodas, the 
nabob's agent did offer him a diſcount of /. 24 per cent. per 
annum, ſaying, that it was the uſual rate of diſcount paid by 
the nabob; but which he would not accept of, thinking 
himſelf confined by the act of parliament limiting the in- 
tereſt of monies to FL. 12 per cent. and accordingly he diſ- 
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counted the bill at C. 12 per cent. per annum only. —Being 
aſked, Whether he does not think thoſe offers were made 
him, becauſe the nabob thought he was a perſon of ſome 
conſequence in. the ſettlement ? .he ſaid, Being only a pri- 
vate merchant, he apprehends that the offer was made to 
him more from its being a general practice, than from any 
opinion of his importance. 


CN DIX; : N* 3. 
Referred to from p. 457. 


A BILL for the better government of the territorial poſ- 
ſeſſions and dependencies in India. 


[One of Mr. Fox's India bills.) 


ND be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
that the nabob of Arcot, the rajah of Tanjore, or any 
other protected native prince in India, ſhall not aſſign, mort- 
gage, or pledge any territory or land whatſoever, or the pro- 
duce or revenue thereof, to any Britiſh ſubject whatſoever; 
neither ſhall it be lawful to or for any. Britiſh ſubject what- 
ſoever, to take or receive any ſuch aſſignment, mortgage, or 
pledge; and the ſame are hereby declared to be null and 
void ; and all payments or deliveries of produce or revenue, 
under any ſuch 'aflignment, ſhall and may be recovered 
back by ſuch native prince paying or delivering the ſame, 
from the perſon or perſons ne che ſame, or his or their 
eee 9 2 
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"APPENDIX, N*4. 
Referred to from p. 4097 and p- . 


'T 


Ger 1 e n en May 1786. 


LETTER from the Committee of - affigned Revenue, to 
the Preſident and Select Committee, dated 27th May 1782; 
with e Nr e and minute thereon, | 


To the Right Honourable Lord MACARTNEY; K. B. Preſident; 
and Governor, &c. Appen Committee of Fort St. George. 


My Lord, and Gentlemen; 


LTHOUGH we have, in obedience to your commands 
of the 5th January, regularly laid' before you. our 
proceedings at large, and have occaſionally addreſſed 
upon ſuch points as required your reſolutions or order bh 
our guidance, we {till think it neceſſary to collect and digeſt; 
in a ſummary report, thoſe tranſactions in tlie management 
of the aſſigned revenue, which have principally engaged 
our attention, and which, upon the proceeding, are too 
much intermixed with ordinary occurrences to be readily. 
traced and underſtood. | 
Such a report may be formed with the greater propriety. 
at this time, when your lordſhip, &c. have been pleaſed to 
conclude your arrangements for the rent of ſeyeral of the 
nabob's diſtricts. Our aim in it is briefly to explain the ſtate 
of the Carnatic at the period of the nabob's aſſigument; 
the particular cauſes which exiſted, to the prejudice of. that 
aſſignment, after it was made; and the meaſures which 


your 'Y 
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your lordſhip, &c. have, upon our recommendation, adopted 
for removing thoſe cauſes, and introducing a more regular 
and beneficial ſyſtem of management in the country. 
Hyder Ally having entered the Carnatic with his whole 
force, about the middle of July 1780, and employed fire and 
{word in its deſtruction for near eighteen months before the 
nabob's aſſignment took place, it will not be difficult to con- 
ceive the ſtate of the country at that period. In thoſe pro- 


vinces which were fully expoſed to the ravages of horſe, 


ſcarce a veſtige remained either of population or agriculture: 
ſach of the miſerable inhabitants as eſcaped the fury of the 
ſword were either carried into the Myſore country, or left to 
ſtruggle under the horrors of famine. The Arcot and 
Trichinopoly diſtricts began early to feel the effects of this 
deſolating war. Tinnevelly, Madura, and Ramnadaporum, 
though little infeſted with Hyder's troops, became a prey to 
the incurſions of the Polygars, who ſtript them of the 
greateſt part of the revenues; Ongole, Nellore, and Pal- 


naud, the only remaining diſtricts, had ſuffered but in a ſmall 


degree. | 
The misfortunes of war, however, were not the only evils 


which the Carnatic experienced. The nabob's aumildars, 
and other ſervants, appear to have taken advantage of the 
general confuſion to enrich themſelves. A very ſmall part 
of the revenue was accounted for; and ſo high were the 
ordinary expences of every diſtri, that double the appa- 
rent produce of the whole country would not have ſatisfied 
them. e 4 

In this ſtate, which we believe is no way exaggerated, the 
company took charge of the aſſigned countries. Their pro- 
ſpect of relief from the heavy burthens of the war, was in- 
deed but little advanced by the nabob's conceſſion; and the 


revenues of the Carnatic ſeemed in danger of being irreco- 
verably 
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verably loſt, unleſs a e jan entire mn of ſyſtem 
could be adopted. C1 

On our minutes of the aſt "en we treated the ſub- 
ject of the aſſignment at ſome length, and pointed out the 
miſchiefs which, in addition to the effects of the war, had 
ariſen from what we conceived to be wrong and oppreſſive 
management.—We uſed the freedom to ſuggeſt an entire 
alteration in the mode of realizing the revenues. We pro- 
poſed a conſiderable and immediate reduction of expences, 
and a total change of the principal aumildars Who had been 
employed under the nabob. 

Our ideas had the good fortune to receive your approba- 
tion; but the removal of the nabob's ſervants being thought 


improper at that particular period of the collections, we 


employed our attention chiefty in preſerving what reve- 
nue was left the country, and acquiring fuch materials as 
might lead to a more PEI knowledge of its former and 
preſent ſtate. | 


Theſe purſuits, as we RY met with atone hs; 


ſtructions from the conduct of the nabob's ſervants. The 
orders they received were evaded under various pretexts; 
no attention was paid to the ſtrong and repeated applica- 
tions made to them for the accounts of their management; 


and their attachment to the company's intereſt appeared, in 


every inſtance, ſo feeble, that we ſaw no proſpect whatever 
of ſucceſs, but in the nnn of renters under the 
company's ſole authority. 

Upon this principle we judged it expedient to a 
that ſuch of the nabob's diſtricts as were in a ſtate to be 
farmed out, might be immediately let by a public advertiſe- 
ment, iſſued in the company's name, and circulated through 
every province of the Carnatic; and with the view of 
encouraging bidders, we propoſed, that the countries might 

. 5 be 


* 
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be advertiſed for the whole period of the nabob's aſſign- 
ment, and the ſecurity of the company's protection pro- 
miſed, in the fulleſt manner, to ſuch en as urge be- 
come renters. uh 
This plan bas the deſired effect: mk N e W 
were ſecretly made to counteract it, afforded an unequivocal 
proof of its neceſſity: but the advantages reſulting: from it. 
were more pleaſingly evinced, by the number of propoſals 
that were delivered, and by the terms which were in 
general offered for the diſtricts intended to be farmed 
out. 
Having ſo far attained the purpoſor of the Agnmem, 
our attention was next turned to the heavy expences en- 
tailed upon the different provinces; and here, we confeſs, 
our aſtoniſhment was raiſed to the higheſt pitch. In the 
Trichinopoly country, the ſtanding diſburſements appeared, 
by. the nabob's own accounts, to be one lack of rupees more 
than the receipts. In other diſtricts, the charges were-not 
in ſo high a proportion, but {till rated on a moſt extravagant 
ſcale; and we ſaw, by every account that was brought be- 
fore us, the abſolute neceſſity of CUE Oe nne, 
in all the articles of expence. 
Our own reaſon, aided by fach enquiries as we were able 
to make, ſuggeſted the alterations we have recommended to 
your lordſhip, &c. under this head. You will obſerve, that 
we have not acted ſparingly ; but we choſe rather, in caſes 
of doubt, to incur the hazard of retrenching too much, than 
too little; becauſe it would be eaſier, after any*ſtated allow- 
ance: for expences, to add what might be neceſſary, than to 
diminiſh. We hope, however, there will be no material in- 
creaſe in the articles as they now ſtand. mer 
One conſiderable charge upon the nabob's country: was 
for extraordinary ſibbendies, ſepoys, and horſemen, who ap- 
6 peared 
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peared to us to be a very unneceſſary incumbrance on the re- 
venue. Your lordſhip, &c. have determined to receive ſuch 
of theſe people as will enliſt into the company's ſervice, and 
diſcharge the reſt. This meaſure will not only reheve the 
country of a heavy burthen, but tend greatly to fix in'the 
company that kind of authority, which is * or the 
due collection of the revenues. 

In conſequence of your determination reſpecting the na- 
bob's ſepoys, &c. every charge under that head has been 
ſtruck out of our account of expences. If the Whole num- 
ber of theſe people be enliſted by the company, there will 
probably be no more than ſufficient to complete their ordi- 
nary military eſtabliſhment. - But ſhould the preſent re- 
duction of the nabob's artillery render it expedient, after the 
war, to make any addition to the company's eſtabliſhment, 
for the purpoſes of the aſſigned countries; the expente of 
ſuch addition, whatever it be, muſt oe CONE wee rn yew 
preſent account of ſavings. 

In conſidering the charges of the ſeveral n in order 
to eſtabliſh better regulations, we were careful to diſcrimi- 
nate thoſe incurred for troops kept, or ſuppoſed to be kept 
up for the defence of the country, from thoſe of the fibben- 
dy, ſervants, &c. for the cultivation of the lands, and the 
collection of the revenues, as well as to pay attention to ſuch 
of the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the country, ancient privileges 
of the inhabitants, and public charities, as were neceſſatily 
allowed, and appeared proper to be continued; but which, 
under the nabob's government, were not only rated much 
higher, but had been blended under one confuſed and almoſt 
unintelligible title of, Expences of the diſtricts; ſo joined, 
perhaps, to afford pleas and means of ſecreting and appro- 
Priating great part of the revenues to other purpoſes than 
fairly appeared; and certainly betraying the utmoſt neglect 
Vol. II. 3 Z and 
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and miſmanagement, as giving latitude for every ſoecies of 
fraud and oppreſſion. Such a ſyſtem has, in the few latter 
years of the nabob's neceſſities, brought all his countries into 
that ſituation, from which nothing but the moſt rigid aeco- 
nomy, ſtrict obſervance of the conduct of managers, and the 
moſt conciliating attention to the rights of the Inhabitants, 

can poſſibly recover them. ; 

It now only remains for us to lay before your lordſhip, 
&c. the incloſed ſtatement of the ſums at which the diſtricts 
lately advertiſed have been let, compared with the accounts 
of their produce delivered by the nabob, and entered on our 
proceedings of the 21ſt January. Likewiſe a comparative 
view of their former and preſent expences. 

The nabob's accounts of the produce of theſe diſtricts 
ſtate, as we have ſome reaſon to think, the ſums which for- 
mer renters engaged to pay to him (and which were ſeldom, 
if ever, made good) and not the ſums actually produced by 
the diſtricts; yet we have the ſatisfaction to obſerve, that the 
preſent aggregate rents, upon an average, are equal to thoſe 
accounts. Your lordſhip, 8c. cannot indeed expect, that, 
in the midſt of the danger, invaſion, and diſtreſs, which 
aſſail the Carnatic on every fide, the renters now appointed 
will be able at preſent to fulfil the terms of their leaſes; but 
we truſt, from the meaſures we have taken, that very little, 
if any, of the actual collections will be loſt, even during the 
war; and that, on the return of peace and tranquillity, the 
renters will have it in their power fully to perform their re- 
ſpective agreements. 

We much regret that the fituation of the Arcot province 
will not admit of the ſame ſettlement which has been made 
for the other diſtricts ; but the enemy being in poſſeſſion of 
the capital, together with ſeveral other ftrong holds, and 
having entirely deſolated the "m— there is little rooni to 

| hope 
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hope for more from it than a bare ſubſiſtence to the fow 
garriſons we have left there. | 

We ſhall not fail to give our attention towards obtaining 
every information reſpecting this province, that the prefent 
times will permit; and to take the firſt opportunity to pro- 
poſe ſuch arrangements for the management as we may 
think eligible. | 

We have the honour to be 


Fort St. George, _ Your moſt obedient 
27th May 1782. he humble ſervants, 


Cha Oakeley, 

Eyles Irwin, 

(Signed) Hall Plumer, 
David Haliburton, 
Geo. Moubray. 


A true copy. 
b . Hudle/ion, Sec. 
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APPENDIX, N- 5. 
Referred to from p. 494. 


CASE of certain Perſons renting the aſſi gned Lands under 
the Authority of the Eaſt India Company. 


Extract of a Letter from the Preſident and Council of Fort 
St. George, 25th May 1783. 


ce NE of them [the renters] Ram Chunder Raus, was 

indeed one of thoſe unfortunate rajahs, whoſe coun- 
try, by being near to the territories of the nabob, forfeited its 
title to independence; and became the prey of ambition and 
cupidity. This man, though not able to reſiſt the com- 
pany's arms, employed in ſuch a deed at the nabob's inſtigation, 
had induſtry and ability. He acquired, by a /er:es of /ervices, 
even the confidence of the nabob; who ſuffered him to ren? 
a part of the country of which be bad deprived bim of the pro- 
perty. This man had afforded no motive for his rejection 
by the nabob, but that of being ready to engage with the 
company; a motive moſt powerful indeed, but not to be 


avowed.” _ 
[This is the perfon whom the Engliſh inſtruments of the 


nabob of Arcot have had the audacity to charge with a 
corrupt tranſaction with lord Macartney ; and, in ſupport 
of that charge, to produce a forged. letter from his lordſhip's 
ſteward. The charge and letter, the reader may ſee in this 
appendix, under the proper head. It is afferted, by the 
unfortunate prince above . mentioned, that the company 
firſt ſettled on the coaſt of Coromandel under the protection 


of one of his anceſtors. If this be true (and it is far from 
6 unlikely). 
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unlikely) the world muſt judge of the return the deſcendant 
has met with. The caſe of another of the victims, given 
up by the miniſtry, though not altogether ſo ſtriking as the 
former, is worthy of attention. It is that of the renter of 
the province of Nellore.] 

„ TT is with a wantonneſs of falſhood, and indifference 
to detection, aſſerted to you, in proof of the validity of the 
nabob's objections, that this man's failures had already 
forced us to remove him ; though in fact he has continued 
invariably in office; though our greaze/# ſupplies have been 
received from bim; and that, in the diſappointment of your 
remittances [the remittances from Bengal] and of other 
reſources, the ſpecie ſent us from Nellore alone has ſometimes 
enabled us to carry on the public bufineſs ; and that the 
preſent expedition againſi the French muſt, without 7575 
aſſiſtance from the aſſignment, have been laid aſide, or de- 
layed until it might have become too late.” 

[This man is by the miniſtry given over to the mercy of 
perſons capable of making charges on him, with a wan- 
tonneſs of fal/hood, and indifference to detection.“ What is 
likely to happen to him and the reſt of the victims, may 
appear by the following] 


LETTER to the Governor General and Council, 
March 13th 1782. 


« THE ſpeedy termination to which the people were 
taught to look, of the company s interference in the reve- 
nues, and the vengeance denounced againſt thoſe who, 
contrary to the mandate of the durbar, ſhould be connected 
with them, as reported by Mr. Sulivan, may, as much as 
the former exactions and oppreſſions of the nabob in the 
revenue, as reported by the commander in chief, have 

2 deterred 
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deterred ſome of the fitteſt men from offering to be con- 
cerned in it. 

« The timid diſpoſition of the Hindoo natives of this 
country was not likely to be inſenſible to the ſpecimen of 
that vengeance given by his excellency the amur, who, 
upon the mere rumour that a Bramin, of the name of Ap- 
pagee Row, had given propoſals to the company for the 
renterſhip of Vellore, had the temerity to ſend for him, and 
to put him in confinement. - 

« A man thus ſeized by the nabob's ſeapoys within the 
walls of Madras, gave a general alarm; and government 
found it neceſſary to promiſe the protection of the pan. 
in order to calm the apprehenſions of the people.“ 


APPENDIX, N' 6. 
Referred to from p. 494. 


EXTRACT of a Letter from the Council and Select Com- 
mittee at Fort St. George, to the Governor General and 
Council, dated 25th: May 1783. 


N the proſecution of our duty, we beſeech you to con- 

ſider as an act of ſtrict and neceſſary juſtice, previous to 
reiteration of your orders for the ſurrender of the aſſign- 
ment, how far it would be likely to affect third perſons, who 
do not appear to have committed. any breach. of their en- 
gagements. You. command us to compel our aumils to 
deliver over their reſpective charges as ſhall be appointed 
by the nabob, or to retain their truſt under his ſole autho- 


rity, if he ſhall chuſe to confirm them. Theſe aumils are 
really 
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really renters, they were appointed in the room of thel na- 
bobs atmils, and contrary to his wiſhes; they have affe 
been rejected by him, and are therefore not Hkely to- 
confirmed by him. They applied to this goverfiment, Fa 
conſequence of public advertiſements in our name, às pfl 
ſeffing in this inſtance the joint authority of the nabob and 
the company, and have entered into mutual and ſtrict che 
nants with us, and we with them, relative to the certain 
diſtricts not actually in the poſſeſſion of the enemy; by 
Which covenants, as they are bound to the punctual pays 
ment of their rents, and due management of the country, ſo 
we, and our conſtituents, and the public faith, are in like 
manner bound to maintain them in the enjoyment of their 
leaſes, during the continuance of the term; that term was 
for five years, agreeably to the words of the aſſignment, 
which declare that the time of renting ſhall be for three or 
five years, as the governor ſhall ſettle with the renters.— 
Their leaſes cannot be legally torn from them. Nothing 
but their previous breach of a part could juſtify our breach 
of the whole; ſuch a ſtretch and abuſe of power would in- 
deed not only ſavour of the aſſumption of ſovereignty, but 
of arbitrary and oppreſſive deſpotiſm. In the preſent con- 
teſt, whether the nabob be guilty, or we be guilty, the 
renters are not guilty. Whichever of the contending parties 
has broken the condition of the aſſignment, the renters have 
not broken the condition of their leaſes. Theſe men, in 
conducting the buſineſs of the aſſignment, have acted in 
oppoſition to the deſigns of the nabob, in deſpite of the 
menaces denounced againſt all who ſhould dare to op- 
paſe the mandates of the durbar juſtice. Gratitude and 
humanity require that proviſion ſhould be made by you, be- 
fore ou ſet the nabob's miniſters looſe on the country, for the 
Protection of the victims devoted to their vengeance. 
erde A 4 40 Mr. 
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Mr. Benfield, to ſecure the permanency of his power, and 
the perfection of his ſchemes, thought it neceſſary to render 
the naboban abſolute ſtranger to the ſtate of his affairs. He 
aſſured his .highneſs, that full juſtice was not done. to the 
ſtrength of his ſentiments, and the keenneſs of his attacks, in 
the tranſlations that. were made by the company's ſervants 
from the original Perſian of his letters. He therefore propoſed 
to him, that they ſhould for. the future be tranſmitted in Eng- 
liſh.—Of the Engliſh language or writing his highneſs, or the 
ameer, cannot read one word, though the latter can converſe 
in it with ſufficient fluency. The Perſian language, as the 
language of the Mahommedan conquerors, and of the court 
of Delhi, as an appendage or ſignal of authority, was at all 
times particularly affected by the nabob :—it is the language 
of all acts of ſtate, and all public tranſactions, among the 
muſſulman chiefs of Indoſtan. The nabob thought to have 
gained no inconſiderable point, in procuring the corre- 
ſpondence from our predeceſſors to the rajah of Tanjore to 
be changed from the Marattah language, which that Hindoo 
prince underſtands, to the Perſian, which he diſclaims un- 
derſtanding. To force the rajah to the nabob's language, 
was gratifying the latter with a new ſpecies of ſubſerviency. 
He had formerly contended with conſiderable anxiety, and 
it was thought no inconſiderable coſt, for particular forms 
of addreſs to be uſed towards him in that language. But 
all of a ſudden, in favour of Mr. Benfield, he quits his 
former affections, his habits, his knowledge, his curioſity, 
the increaſing miſtruſt of age, to throw himſelf upon the 
generous candour, the faithful interpretation, the grateful 
return and eloquent organ of Mr. Benfield Mr. Benjfield 
relates and reads what be pleaſes to bis excellency the Ameer- 
ul-Omrah—bis excellency communicates with the nabob bis 
father, in the language the latter underflands. Through two 
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channels ſo pure, the truth mut arrive at the nabob in perfect 
Fefinement ; through this double truſt, bis highneſs receives 
-cobatever impreſſion it may be convenient to make on bim: be 
abandons his fignature to whatever paper they tell bim con- 
tains, in the Engliſh language, the ſentiments with which they 
had inſpired bim. He thus is ſurrounded on every fide. He is 
totally at their mercy, to believe what is not true, and to ſub- 
ſcribe to what he does not mean. There is no ſyſtem ſo nem, ſo 
foreign to bis intentions, that they may not purſue in his name, 
without poſſibility of detection: for they are cautious of who 
approach him, and have thought prudent to decline, for him, 
the viſits of the governor, even upon the uſual ſolemn and 
acceptable occaſion of delivering to his highneſs the com- 
pany's letters. Such is the complete aſcendency gained by 
Mr. Benfield. It may be partly explained by the facts ob- 
ferved already ſome years ago by Mr. Benfield himſelf, in 
regard to the nabob, of the infirmities natural to his ad- 
vanced age, joined to the decays of his conſtitution. To this 
aſcendency, in proportion as it grew, muſt chiefly be 
aſcribed, if not the origin, at leaſt the continuance and in- 
ereaſe, of the nabob's diſunion with this preſidency; a diſ- 
union which creates the importance, and ſubſerves the 
reſentments of Mr. Benfield; and an aſcendency, which, if 
yort efect the ſurrender of the afſisnment, will entirely leave 
the exerciſe of power, and accumulation of fortune, at his 
boundleſs diſcretion ; to him, and to the Ameer-ul-Omrah, and 
to Syed Aſſam Cawn, the aſſignment would in fact be ſurren- 
dered. HE WILL (IF ANY) BE THE SOUCAR SECU- 
RITV; and /ecurity in this country is counterſecured by poſ- 
ſeſſion. You would not chuſe to take the aſſienment from the 
company, to give it to individuals. . Of the impropriety of its 
returning to the nabob, Mr. Benfield would now again 
argue from his former obſervations, that under his _— 
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neſs's management, his country declined, his people emi- 
grated, his revenues decreaſed, and his country was rapidly 
approaching to a ſtate of political inſolvency. Of Syed Aſſam 
Cawn, we judge only from the obſervations this letter already 

contains. But of the other two perſons | Ameer-ul-Omrah 
and Mr. Benfield] we undertake to declare, not as parties 
in a cauſe, or even as voluntary witneſſes, but as executive 
officers, reporting to you in the diſcharge of our duty, and 
under the impreſſion of the ſacred obligation which bmds 
us to truth, as well as to juſtice, that, from every obſervation 
of their principles and diſpoſitions, and every information 
of their character and conduct, they have proſecuted pro- 
jets to the injury and danger of the company and indivi- 
duals; that it would be improper to truſt, and dangerous 10 
employ them, in any public or important ſituation ; that the 
tranquillity of the Carnatic requires a reſtraint to tbe power 
of the ameer ; and that the company, whoſe ſervice and pro- 
tection Mr. Benfield bas repeatedly and recently forfeited, 
would be more ſecure againſt danger and confufion, EN n Were 
removed from their ſeveral preſidencies v. 

[* After the above ſolemn declaration from ſo weighty an authority, the principal 


object of that awful and deliberate warning, inſtead of © being removed from the ſeveral 
« preſidencies,” is licenſed to return to one of the principal of thoſe preſidencies, and the 
grand theatre of the operations on account of which the preſidency recommends his total 
removal, The reaſon given is for the accommodation of that yery debt which has been 
the chief inſtrument of his dangerous practices, and the main cauſe of all the confuſions in 
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EXTRACTS So the Raidence of. Mr. Petrie, late Reſi- 

dent for the Company at Tanjore, given to the Select 

Committee, relative to the Avenues and State. of the 


© Country, &c. Kc. 711 V | 


gth May 1782. 


ILLIAM PETRIE, Eſq; attending according to 
Vorder, was zſked, In what ſtation he was in the 
— ſervice? he ſaid, He went to India in the year 
1765, a writer upon the Madras eſtabliſnment; he was em- 
ployed, during the former war with Hyder Ali, in the capa- 
city of paymaſter and commiſſary to part of the army, and 
was afterwards paymaſter and commiſſary to the army in 
the firſt ſiege of Tanjore, and the ſubſequent campaigns; 
then ſecretary to the ſecret department from 177 to 1775; 
he came to England in 1775, and returned again to Madras 
the beginning of 1778; he was reſident at the durbar of the 
rajah of Tanjore from that time to the month of May; and 
from that time to January 1780 was chief of Nagore and 
Carrecal, the firſt of which was received from the rajah of 
Tanjore, and the ſecond was taken from the French. — Be- 
ing aſked, Who ſent him to Tanjore? he ſaid, Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, and the Secret Committee.— Being then aſked, 
Upon what errand? he ſaid, He went firſt up with a letter 
from the company to the rajah of Tanjore; he was directed 
to give the rajah the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that he ſhould be 
kept in poſſeſſion of his country, and every privilege to 
which he had been reſtored; he was likewiſe directed; to ne- 
4 | gociate 
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gociate with the rajah of Tanjore for the ceſſion of the ſea- 
ports and diſtrict of Nagore, in lieu of the town and diſtrict 
of Devicotta, which he had promiſed to lord Pigot : theſe 
were the principal, and to the beſt of his recollection at 
preſent the only objects in view, when he was firſt ſent up 
to Tanjore. In the courſe of his ſtay at Tanjore other mat» 
ters of buſineſs occurred between the company and the 
rajah, which came under his management as reſident at that 
durbar.— Being aſked, Whether the rajah did deliver up to 
him the town and the annexed diſtricts of Nagore vo- 
luntarily, or whether he was forced to it? he ſaid, When he 
made the firſt propoſition to the rajah, agreeable to the di- 
rections he had received from the ſecret committee at Ma- 
dras, in the moſt free, open, and liberal manner, the rajah 
told him the ſea- port of Nagore was entirely at the ſervice 
of his benefactors the company, and that he was happy in 
having that opportunity of teſtifying his gratitude to them; 
theſe may be ſuppoſed to be words of courſe, but from 
every experience which he had of the rajah's mind and 
conduct, whilſt he was at Tanjore, he has reaſon to believe 
that his declarations of gratitude to the company were per- 
fectly ſincere; he ſpeaks of the town of Nagore at preſent, 
and a certain diſtrict, not of the diſtricts to the amount of 
which they afterwards received. The rajah aſked him, To 
what amount he expected a jaghire to the company: And 
the witneſs further ſaid, That he acknowledged to the com- 
mittee that he was not inſtructed upon that head; that he 
wrote for orders to Madras, and was directed to aſk the 
rajah for a jaghire to 'a certain amount; that this gave riſe 
to a long negociation, the rajah repreſenting to him his ina: 
bility to make ſuch a gift to the company as the ſecret 
committee at Madras ſeemed to expect; while he (the wits 
neſs) on the other hand, was directed to make as good a 
on bargain 
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bargaih as he could for the company. From the view that 
he then took of the rajah's finances, from the ſituation of 
his country, and from the load of debt which preſſed hard 
upon him, he believes he at different times, in his corre- 
ſpondence with the government, repreſented the neceſſity 
of their being moderate in their demands, and it was at laſt 
agreed to accept of the town of Nagore, valued at a certain 
annual revenue, and a jaghire annexed to the town, the 
whole amounting to 2,50,000 rupees.—Being aſked, Whe- 
ther it did turn out ſo valuable? he ſaid, He had not a doubt 
but it would rurn out more, as it was let for more than that 
to farmers at Madras, if they had managed the diſtricts pro- 
perly, ut they were firangers to the manners and cuſtoms of 
the: people; when they came down they oppreſſed the inbabi- 
tants, and threw the whole difiritt into confuſion ; the inbabi- 
rants, many of them, left the country, and deſerted the cultiva- 
tion of their lands, of courſe the farmers were di/appointed of 
their collections, and they have fince failed, and the company 
have oft a conſiderable part of what the farmers were to pay 
Forithe jaghire.—Being aſked, Who theſe farmers were? he 
ſaid, One of them was the renter of the St. Thome diftrict, 
near Madras, and the other, and the moſt reſponſible, was a 
Madras dubaſh.—Being aſked, Who he was en to? he 
ſaid, To Mr. Caſſmajor. 

Being aſked, Whether the leaſe was made upon higher 
terms than the dictrict was rated to him by the rajah? he 
ſaid, It was.—Being then aſked, What reaſon was affigned 
why the diſtrict was not kept under the former manage- 
ment by amildars, or let to perſons in the Tanjore country 
acquainted with the diſtrict? he ſaid, No reaſons were aſ- 
ſigned: he was directed from Madras to advertiſe them to 
be let to perſons of the country; but before he received any 


prapoſal, he received accounts that they were let at Madras 
| | in 
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in conſequence of public advertiſements which had been 
made there: he believes, indeed, there were very few men 
in thoſe diſtricts reſponſible enough to have been entruſted 
with the management of thoſe lands. — Being aſked, Whe- 
ther, at the time he was authorized to negociate for Nagore 
in the place of Devicotta, Devicotta was given up to the ra- 
jah? he ſaid, No.— Being aſked, Whether the rajah of Tan- 
jore did not frequently deſire that the diftrifts of Arne and 
Hany mantygoodè ſhould be reſtored to him, agreeable to 
treaty, and the company's orders to lord Pigot? he faid, 
Many a time; and he tranſmitted his repreſentations regu- 
larly to Madras.—Being then aſked, Whether thoſe places 
were reſtored to him: he ſaid, Not while he was in India- 

Being aſked, Whether he was not authorized and required 
by the preſidency at Madras to demand a large ſum of mo- 
ney over and above the four lacks of pagodas that were to 
be annually paid by a grant of the rajah, made in the time 
of lord Pigot ? he ſaid, He was; to the amount, he believes, 
of four lacks of pagodas, commonly known by the name of 
depoſit-money.—Being aſked, Whether the rajah did not 
frequently plead his inability to pay that money? he faid, 
He did every time he mentioned it, and complained loudly 
of the demand.—Being afked, Whether he thinks  thoſe- 
complaints were well founded ? he ſays, He thinks the rajah 
of Tanjore was not only not in a ſtate of ability to pay 'the 
depoſit-money, but that the annual payment of four lacks. 
of pagodas was more than his revenues could afford. — Being 
aſked, Whether he was not frequently obliged to borrow 
money, in order to pay the inſtalments of the annual pay= 
ments, and ſuch parts as he paid of the depoſit? he ſaid; 
Yes, he was.—Being aſked, Where he borrowed tlie money? 
he ſaid, He believes principally from ſoncars or native 
bankers, and ſome at Madras, as he told him. Being aſked, 
* Whether 
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Whether he told him that his credit was very good, and 
that he borrowed upon moderate intereſt? he ſaid, That he 
told him he found great difficulties in raiſing money, and 
vas obliged to borrow at a moſt exorbitant intereſt, even ſome 
of it at 48 per cent. and he believes not a great deal under 
it: be deſired him (the witneſs) to ſpeak to one of the ſoucars or 
bankers at Tanjore, to accommodate him with a loan of money; 
that man fſhewed bim an account between bim and the rajab, 
from which it appeared that be charged 48 per cent. beſides 
compound intereſi,—Being aſked, Whether the ſums due 
were large? he ſaid, Yes, they were conſiderable; though 
he does not recollect the amount.— Being aſked, Whether 
the banker lent the money? he ſaid, He would not, unleſs the 
witneſs could procure him payment of his old arrears. 
Being aſked, What notice did the government of Madras 
take of the king of Tanjore's repreſentations of the ſtate of his 
affairs, and his inability to pay ? he ſaid, He does not recol- 
lect that, in their correſpondence with him, there was any rea- 
ſoning upon the ſubject; and in his correſpondence with Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, upon the amount of the jaghire, he 
ſeemed very deſirous of adopting the demand of govern- 
ment to the rajah's circumſtances ; but whilſt he ſtaid at 
Tanjore, the rajah was not exonerated from any part of his 
burthens.—Being aſked, Whether they ever deſired the ra- 
jah to make up a ſtatement of his accounts, diſburſements, 
debts, and payments, to the company, in order to aſcertain 
whether the country was able to pay the increaſing demands 
upon it? he ſaid, Through him he is certain they never 
did.—Being then aſked, If he ever heard whether they did 
through any one elſe? he ſaid, He never did. | 
Being aſked, Whether the rajah is not bound to farniſh 
the cultivators of land with ſeed for their crops, according 


to the cuſtom of the country? he ſaid, The Ring of Tanjore, 
| | as 
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as proprietor of tbe land,:akvays: makes. advances of money, for 
ſced jor the cultivation of tbe land. Being then alked, If mo- 
ney beyond his power of furniſhing ſhould be extorted from 
him, might it not prevent, in the firſt inſtance, the means of 
cultivating the country? he ſaid, It certainly does, he 40s 
it for a fact; and be knows that ꝛuben he left the country there 
were. ſeveral. diſtricts - which were uncultivated from that 
cau/e.—Being aſked, Whether it is not neceſſary to be at a 
conſiderable expence in order to keep up the mounds and 
water-courſes ? he ſaid, A very confiderable one annuallym= 
Being aſked, What would be the .conſequence if money 
ſhould fail for that? he ſaid, In tbe fit inlance the country 
would be partially ſupplied with water, ſome: diſtricis would be 
over florved, and others Would be parcbed. Being aſked, Whe-. 
ther there is not a conſiderable dam, called the - Anicut, on 
the keeping up of which the proſperity. of the country 
greatly depends, and which requires a great expence?-he 
ſaid, Yes, there is; the whole of the Tanjore country is ad- 
mirably well ſupplied with water, nor can he conceive any 
method could be fallen upon more happily adapted to the 
cultivation and proſperity of the country; but, as the Anicut 
is the ſource of that proſperity, any injury done to that muſt 
eſſentially affect all the other works in the country; it is a 
moſt ſtupendous piece of maſonry, but from the very great 
floods frequently requiring repairs, which if neglected not 
only the expence of repairing muſt be greatly increaſed, but 
a general injury done to the whole, country. — Being afked, 
Whether that dam has been kept in as good preſervation 
ſince the prevalence of the Engliſh. government as before ? 
he ſaid, From his own knowledge he cannot tell, but from 
every thing he has read or heard of the former proſperity 
and opulence of the kings of Tanjore, he ſhould ſuppoſe 
not.— Being aſked, Whether he does not know of ſeveral at- 
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tempts that have been made to prevent the repair, and even 
to damage the work? he ſaid, The rajah himſelf: frequently 
complained of that to him, and he has likewiſe heard it from 
others at Tanjore.—Being' aſked, Who it was that attempted 
thoſe acts of violence? he ſaid, He was told it was the inha- 
bitants of the nabob's country adjoining to the Anicut.— 
Being aſked, Whether they were not ſet on or inſtigated by 
the nabob? he anſwered, The rajah ſaid ſo.— And being 
aſked, What ſteps the preſident and council took to puniſn 
the authors, and prevent thoſe violences? he ſaid, To the 
beſt of his recollection, the governor told him he would 
make enquiries into it, but he does not know that any en- 
quiries were made: that Sir Thomas Rumbold, the gover- 
nor, informed him that he had laid his repreſentations with 
reſpect to the Anicut before the nabob, who denied that his 
people had given any Ray wad to hs err . that 
work. | 


\ ꝛocth May. | 


(Bling: aſked, What he thinks the real clear reveipt: of the 
revenues of Tanjore were worth when he left it? he' faid, 
He cannot ſay what was the net amount, as he does not 
know the expence of the rajah's collection, but while he was 
at Tanjore he underſtood from the rajah himſelf, and from 
his miniſters, that the groſs collection did not exceed nine 
lacks of pagodas (C. 360, oo0).— Being aſked; Whether he 
thinks the country could pay the eight lacks of pagodas 
which had been demanded to be paid in the courſe of one 
year? he ſaid, Clearly not. —Being aſked, Whether there 
was not an attempt made to remove the rajah's miniſter, 
upon ſome delay in payment of the depoſit? he ſaid, The 
governor of Madras wrote to that effect, which he repre- 


ä the rajah.— Being aſked, Who was mentioned to 
ſucceed 
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ſacceed to the miniſter that then Was, in caſe he ſhould be 
removed? he ſaid, When Sir Hector Munro came afterwards 
to Tanjore, the old daubiere was mentioned, and recom- 
mended to the rajah as ſucceſſor to his then de wan. Be- 
ing aſked, Of what age was the daubiere at that time? he 
ſaid, Of a very great age, upwards of fourſcore.— Being 
aſked, Whether a perſon called Kanonga Saba Pilla was not 
likewiſe named? he ſaid, Ves, he was, he was recommend- 
ed by-Sir Thomas Rumbold; and one recommendation as 
well as I can recollect, went through me. Being aiked, 
What was the reaſon of his being recommended? he ſaid, 
He undertook to pay off the rajah's debts, and to give 1ecu- 
rity for the regular payment of the rajah's inſtalments to the 
company. — Being aſked,” Whether he offered to give any 
ſecurity for preſerving the country from oppreſſion, and for 
ſupporting the dignity of the rajah and his people? he ſaid, 
He does not know that he did, or that it was aſked of him. 
Being aſked, Whether he was a perſon agreeable to the ra- 
jah? he ſaid, He was not.— Being aſked, Whether he was 
not a perſon who had fled out of the country to avoid the 
- reſentment of the rajah? he ſaid, He was.— Being aſked, 
Whether he was not charged by the rajah with mal-prac- 
tices, and breach of truſt relative to his effects? he faid, He 
was; but he told the governor that he would account for his 
conduct, and explain every thing to the ſatis faction of the 
rajah.— Being aſked, Whether the rajah did not conſider this 
man as in the intereſt of his enemies, and particularly of the 
nabob of Arcot and Mr. Benfield ? he ſaid, He does not re- 
collect that he did mention that to him; he remembers to 
have heard him complain of a tranſaction between Kanonga 
Saba Pilla and Mr. Benfield; but he told him he had been 
guilty of a variety of mal- practices in his 'adminiſtration, 
| 4 he had oppreſſed the people, and defrauded him. Being 
4 B 2 aſked, 
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afced, In what branch of buſineſs the rajah had formerly 
employed him? he ſaid, He was at one time, he believes; 
renter of the whole country, was ſuppoſed to have great in- 
fluence with the rajah, and was in fact dewan ſome time. 
Being aſked, Whether the nomination of that man was not 
particularly odious to the rajah? he ſaid, He found the 
rajah's mind ſo exceedingly averſe to that man, that he 
believes he would almoſt as ſ6on have ſubmitted to his 
being depoſed, as to ſubmit to the —— of that man 
to be his er — e en i emen 


: "xy May. 


MR. PETRIE being aſked, Whether he was informed by 
the rajah, or by others, at Tanjore or Madras, that Mr. Ben- 
field, whilſt he managed the revenues at Tanjore, during 
the, uſurpation of the nabob, did not. treat the inhabitants 
with great rigour? he ſaid, He did hear from the rajah, that 
Mr. Benfield did treat the inhabitants with rigour during 
the time he had any thing to do with the adminiſtration of 
the revenues of Tanjore.— Being aſked, If he recollects in 
what particulars ? he, ſaid, The rajah particularly com- 
plained, that grain had been deliyered out to the inhabi- 
tants, for the purpoſes of cultivation, at a higher, price than 
the market price of grain in the country; he cannot ſay the 
actual difference of price, but it ſtruck him at the time as 
ſomething very conſiderable, —Being aſked, Whether that 
money was all recovered. from the inhabitants? he ſaid, 
The rajah of Tanjore told him, that the money was all re- 
covered from the inhabitants. — Being aſked, Whether he 
did, not hear that the nabob exacted from the country of 
Tanjore, whilſt he was in poſſeſſion of it? he ſaid, F rom the 


accounts which he received at Tanjore, of. the revenues for 
2 number 
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a number of years paſt, it appeared, that the nabob collected 
from the country, while he was in poſſeſſion, rather more 
than 16 lacks of pagodas annually; whereas, when he was 
at Tanjore, it did not yield more than ꝗ lacks.— Being aſked, 
From whence that difference aroſe? he ſaid, When Tanjore 

was conquered for the nabob, he has been told that many 
thouſand of the native inhabitants fled from- the country, 
ſome into the ſouthern provinces, ſome into the country of 
Myſore, and others into the dominions of the Marattas; he 
underſtood from the ſame authority, that while the nabob 
was in poſſeſſion of the country, many inhabitants from the 
Carnatic, allured by the ſuperior fertility and opulence of 
Tanjore, and encouraged by the nabob, took up their reſi- 
dence there, which enabled the nabob to cultivate the whole 
country; and, upon the reſtoration of the rajah, he has 
heard that the Carnatic inhabitants were carried back to 
their own country, which left a conſiderable blank in the 
population, which was not re-placed while he was there, 
principally owing to an opinion which prevailed through 
the country, that the rajah's government was not to be per- 
manent, but that another revolution was faſt approaching. 
During the nabob's government the price of grain was con- 
ſiderably higher (owing to a very unuſual ſcarcity in the 
Carnatic) than when he was in Tanjore.— Being aſked, 
Whether he was ever in the Marawar country? he ſaid, Ves; 
he was commiſſary to the army in that expedition.—Being 
aſked, Whether that country was much waſted by the war? 
he ſaid, Plunder was not permitted to the army, nor did the 
country ſuffer from its operations, except in cauſing many 
thouſands of the inhabitants who had been employed in 
the cultivation of the country to leave it.—Being aſked, 
Whether he knows what is done with the-palace and inha- 


bitants of Ramnaut ? he ſaid, The town was taken by ſtorm, 
| but 
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but not plundered by the troops; it was immediately de- 
livered up to the nabob's eldeſt ſon.— Being aſked, Whether 
great riches were not ſuppoſed to be in that palace and tem- 
ple? he ſaid, It was univerſally believed ſo.—Being-aſked, 
What account was given of them? he ſaid, He cannot tell; 
every thing remained in the poſſeſſion of the nabob.— Being 
aſked, What became of the children and women of the 
family of the prince of that country? he ſaid, The rajah 
was a minor; the government was in the hands of the 
ranny, his mother; from general report he has heard they 
were carried to Trichinopoly, and placed in confinement 
there.— Being aſked, Whether he perceived any difference 
in the face of the Carnatic when he firſt knew it, and when 
he laſt knew it? he ſaid, He thinks he did, particularly in 
its population. — Being aſked, Whether it was better -or 
worſe ?. he ſaid, It was not ſo populous. — Being aſked, 
What is the condition of the nabob's eldeſt ſon? he ſaid, 
He was in the Black Town of Madras, when he left the 
country.—Being aſked, Whether he was entertained there 
in a manner ſuitable to his birth and expectations? he ſaid, 
No; he lived there without any of thoſe exterior marks of 
ſplendor which princes of his rank in India are particularly 
fond of.— Being aſked, Whether he has not heard that his 
appointments were poor and mean? he ſaid, He has heard 
that they were not equal to his rank and expectations. 
Being aſked, Whether he had any ſhare in the government? 
he ſaid, He helieves none; for ſome years paſt the nabob 
has delegated moſt of the powers of government to his 
ſecond ſon.—Being aſked, Whether the rajah did not com- 
Plain to him of the behaviour of Mr. Benfield to himſelf 
perſonally; and what were the particulars? he faid, He did 
ſo, and related to him the following particulars: About 
fifteen days after lord Pigot's confinement, Mr. Benfield 

be came 
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came to Tanjore, and delivered the rajah two Jetters-from-! 
the then governor, Mr. Stratton, one public, and the 
other private; he demanded an immediate account of the 
preſents which had been made to lord Pigot, payment of 
the tunkahs, which he (Mr. Benfield) had received from 
the nabob upon the country; and that the rajah ſhould 
only write ſuch letters to the Madras government as Mr. 
Benfield ſhould approve, and give to him: the rajah an- 
ſwered, that he did not acknowledge the validity of any de- 
mands made by the nabob upon the country; that thoſe 
tunkahs related to accounts which he (the rajah) had no 
concern with; that he never had given lord Pigot any pre- 
ſents, but lord Pigot had given him many; and that, as to 
his correſpondence with the Madras government, he would 
not trouble Mr. Benfield, becauſe he would write his letters 
himſelf.— That the rajah told the witneſs, that by reaſon of 
this anſwer he was much threatened, in conſequence of 
which he deſired colonel Harper, who then commanded at 
Tanjore, to be preſent at his next interview with Mr. Ben- 
field; when Mr. Benfield denied many parts of the pre- 
ceding converſation, and threw the blame upon his inter- 
preter Comroo. When Mr. Benfield found (as the rajah 
informed him) that he could not carry theſe points, which 
had brought him to Tanjore, he prepared to ſet off for Ma- 
dras; that the rajah ſent him a letter which he had drawn 
out, in anſwer to one which Mr. Benfield had brought him; 
that Mr. Benfield diſapproved of the anſwer, and returned 
it by Comroo- to the durbar,. who did not deliver it into 
the rajah's hands, but threw it upon the W, n. and ex- 
preſſed himſelf improperly to him. 

Being aſked, Whether it was at the king of Tanjores Fs 
fire, that ſuch perſons as Mr. Benfield and Comroo had been 
brought into his preſence 7 he ſaid, The rajah told him, that 

when 
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when lord Pigot came to Tanjore, to reſtore him to his do- 
minions, Comroo, without being ſent for, or deſired to come 
to the palace, had found means to get acceſs to his perſon; 
he made an offer of introducing Mr. Benfield to the rajah, 
which he declined. —Being aſked, Whether the military 
officer commanding there protected the rajah from the in- 
truſion of ſuch people? he ſaid, The rajah did not tell him 
that he called upon the military officer to prevent theſe in- 
truſions; but that he deſired colonel Harper to be preſent as 
a witneſs to what might paſs between him and Mr. Ben- 
field. — Being aſked, If it is uſual for perſons of the condi- 
tions and occupations of Mr. Benfield and Comroo to intrude 
themſelves into the preſence of the princes of the country, 
and to treat them with ſuch freedom? he ſaid, Certainly it 
is not; leſs there than in any other country. — Being aſked; 
Whether the king of Tanjore has no miniſters to whom 
application might be made to tranſact ſuch buſineſs as Mr. 
Benfield and Comroo had to do in the country? he ſaid, Un- 
doubtedly; his miniſter is the perſon whoſe province it is to 
tranſact that buſineſs.— Being aſked, Before the invaſion of 
the Britiſh troops into Tanjore, what would have been the 
conſequence, if Mr. Benfield had intruded himſelf into, the 
rajah's preſence, and behaved in that manner? he ſaid, He 
could not ſay what would have been the conſequence; but 
the attempt would have been madneſs, and could not have 
happened.—Being aſked, Whether the rajah had not parti- 
cular exceptions to Comroo, and thought he had betrayed 
him in very eſſential points? he ſaid, Yes, he had.—Being 
aſked, Whether the rajah has not been appriſed that the 
company have made ſtipulations, that their ſervants ſhould 
not interfere in the concerns of his government? he ſaid, 
He ſignified it to the rajah, that it was the company's poſi- 
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APPENDIX, N'8. 
Referred to from p. 504. 517, &c. 


Commiſſioners amended clauſes for the Fort St. George diſ- 
patch, relative to the indeterminate rights and pretenſions 
of the nabob of Arcot, and rajah of Tanjore. 


N our letter of the 28th January laſt, we ſtated the rea- 
ſonableneſs of our expectation that certain contributions 
towards the expences of the war, ſhould be made by the 
rajah of Tanjore. Since writing that letter, we have re- 
ceived one from the rajah, of the 15th of October laſt, 
which contains at length his repreſentations of his inability 
to make ſuch further payment. We think it unneceſſary 
here to diſcuſs whether theſe repreſentations are or are not 
exaggerated, becauſe, from the explanations we have given 
of our wiſhes for a new arrangement in future, both with 
the nabob of Arcot, and the rajah of Tanjore, and the di- 
rections we have given you to carry that arrangement into 
execution, we think it impolitic to inſiſt upon any demands 
upon the rajah for the expences of the late war, beyond the 
ſum of four lacks of pagodas annually; ſuch a demand 
might tend to interrupt the harmony which ſhould prevail 
between the company and the rajah, and impede the great 
objects of the general e we have * ſo fully ex- 
plained to you. 
But although it is not our opinion 1 that any further chim 
Vor. II. 4 C ſhould 


ſhould be made on the rajah, for his ſhare of the extraordi- 
nary expences of the late war, it is by no means our inten- 
tion in any manner to affect the juſt claim which the nabob 
has on the rajah for the arrears due to him on account of 
peſhcuſh, for the regular payment of which we became 
guarantee by the treaty of 1762; but we have already ex- 
preſſed to you our hopes that the nabob may be induced to 
allow theſe arrears and the growing payments, when due, 
to be received by the company, and carried in diſcharge 
of his debt to us. You are at the ſame time to uſe every 
means to convince him, that when this debt ſhall be diſ- 
charged, it is our intention, as we are bound by the above 
treaty, to exert ourſelves to the utmoſt of our power to in- 
ſure the conſtant and regular payment of it into his own 
hands. 

We obſerve, by the plan ſent to us by our governor of 
Fort St. George, on the zoth October 1781, that an arrange- 
ment is there propoſed, for the receipt of thoſe arrears from 
the rajah, in three years. 

We are unable to decide how far this propoſal may be 
conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of the rajah's reſources ; but 
we direct you to uſe all proper means to bring theſe arrears 
to account as ſoon as poſſible, conſiſtently with a due atten- 
tion to this conſideration. 


nn B. 


You will obſerve, that by the 38th ſection of the late act 
of parliament, it is enacted, that for ſettling upon a perma- 
nent foundation the preſent indeterminate rights of the na- 
bob of Arcot and the rajah of Tanjore, with reſpect to each 
other, we ſhould take into our immediate conſideration the 


faid indeterminate rights and pretenſions, and take and pur- 
2 ſue 
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ſue ſuch meaſures as in our judgment and diſcretion ſhall 
be beſt calculated to aſcertain and ſettle the ſame according 
to the principles, and the terms and ſtipulations contained 
in the treaty of 1762, between the ſaid nabob and the faid 
rajah. 

On a retroſpect of the nnn tranſnitted to us «Hom 
vour preſidency, on the ſubject of the diſputes which have 
heretofore ariſen between the nabob and the he, we e 
the following points remain unadjuſted, viz. | 


iſt. Whether the jaghire of Arnee ſhall be enjoyed 557 
the nabob, or delivered up either to the rajah, or the deſcen- 
dants, Tremaul Row, the late jaghiredar. 
2d, Whether the fort and diſtrict of Hanamantagoody, 
which is admitted by both parties to be within the Marawar, 
ought to be poſſeſſed by the nabob, or to be delivered up by 
him to the rajah. 

3d. To whom the government ſhare of the crop of the 
Tanjore country, of the year 1775-6, properly belongs. 

Laſtly. Whether the rajah has a right, by uſage and cuſ- 
tom, or ought, from the neceſſity of the caſe, to be permit- 
ted to repair ſuch part of the Annacut, or dam and banks of 
the Cavery, as lie within the diſtrict of Trichinopoly, and to 
take earth and ſand in the Trichinopoly territory, for the 
repairs of the dam and banks within either or both of thoſe 


diſtricts. 

In order to obtain a complete knowledge of the facts and 
circumſtances relative to the ſeveral points in diſpute, and 
how far they are connected with the treaty of 1762, we have 
with great circumſpection examined into all the materials 
before us on theſe ſubjects, and will proceed to ſtate to you 
the reſult of our enquiries and deliberations. 


The objects of the treaty of 1762 appear to be reſtricted 
4 C2 to 
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to the arrears of tribute to be paid to the nabob for his paſt 
claims, and to the quantum of the rajah's future tribute or 
peſncuſh; the cancelling of a certain bond given by the ra- 
Jas father to the father of the nabob; the confirmation to 
the rajah of the diſtricts of Coveladdy and Elangaud, and 
the reſtoration of Tremaul Row to bis jaghire of Arnee, in 
condeſcenſion to the rajah's requeſt, upon certain ſtipula- 
tions, viz. That the fort of Arnee and Doby Gudy ſhould 
be'retained by the nabob; that Tremaul Row ſhould not 
erect any fortreſs, walled pagodas, or other ſtrong hold, nor 
any wall round his dwelling-houſe, exceeding eight feet 
high, or two feet thick; and ſhould in all things behave 
himſelf with due obedience to the government; and that he 
ſhould pay yearly, in the month of July, unto the nabob or 
his ſucceſſors, the ſum of ten thouſand rupees, the rajah 
thereby becoming the ſecurity for Tremaul Row, that he 
ſhould in all things demean and behave himſelf accordingly, 
and pay yearly the ſtipulated ſum. 

Upon a review of this treaty, the only point now in diſ- 
pute, which appears to us to be ſo immediately connected 
with it as to bring it within the ſtrict line of our duty to aſ- 
certain and ſettle, according to the terms and ſtipulations of 
the treaty, is that reſpecting Arnee. For although the other 
points enumerated may in ſome reſpects have a relation to 
that treaty, yet as they are foreign to the purpoſes expreſſed 
in it, and could not be in the contemplation of the contract- 
ing parties at the time of making it, thoſe diſputes cannot 
in our comprehenſion fall within the line of deſcription of 
rights and pretenſions to be now aſcertained and ſettled by 
us, according to any of the terms and ſtipulations of it. 

In reſpect to the jaghire of Arnee, we do not find that our 
records afford us any ſatis factory information by what title 


the rajah claims it, or what degree of relationſhip or connec- 
6 tion 
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tion has ſubfiſted between the rajah and the kelledar of 
Arnee, ſave only that by the treaty of 1762 the former be- 
came the ſurety for Tremaul Row's performance of his en- 
gagements ſpecified therein, as the conditions for his reſto- 
ration to that jaghire; on the death of Tremaul Row we 
perceive that he was ſucceeded by his widow, and after her 
death, by his grandſon Seneevaſorow, both of whom were 
admitted to the jaghire by the nabob. Fes 41 

From your minutes of conſultation, of the 31ſt October 
1770, and the nabobꝰs letter to the preſident, of the 21ſt 
March 1771, and the two letters from rajah Beerbur, Atche- 
ner Punt (who, we preſume, was then the nabob's manager 
at Arcot) of the 16th and 18th March, referred to in the na- 
bob's letter, and tranſmitted therewith to the preſident, we 
obſerve that, previous to the treaty of 1762, Mr. Pigot con- 
curred in the expediency of the nabob's taking poſſeſſion of 
this jaghire, on account of the troubleſome and refractory 
behaviour of the Arnee Braminees, by their affording. pro- 
tection to all diſturbers ; who, by reaſon of the little diſtance 
between Arnee and Arcot, fled to the former, and were 
there protected, and not given up, though demanded. 

That though the jaghire was reſtored in 1762, it was done 
under ſuch conditions and reſtrictions as were thought beft 

calculated to preſerve the peace and good order of the Ne 
and due obedience to government. 

That nevertheleſs the Braminees (quarrelling among 
themſelves) did afterwards, in expreſs violation of the treaty, 
enliſt and aflemble many thouſand ſepoys, and other troops; 
that they erected. gaddies and other ſmall forts, provided 
themſelves with wall pieces, {mall guns, and other warlike 
ſtores, and raiſed troubles and diſturbances in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Arcot, and the forts of Arnee, and 


Shaw Gaddy ; and that finally they impriſoned the hircar- 
rahs. 
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rahs of the nabob, ſent with his letters and inſtructions, in 
purſuance of the advice of your board, to require certain of 
the Braminees to repair to the nabob of Chepauk, and 
though peremptorily required to repair thither, paid no re- 
gard to thoſe, or to any other orders from the Circar. 

By the 13th article contained in the inſtructions given by 
the nabob to Mr. Dupre, as the baſis for negotiating the 
treaty made with the rajah in 1771, the nabob required that 
the Arnee diſtrict thould be delivered up to the Circar, be- 
cauſe the Braminees had broken the conditions which they 
were to have obſerved. In the anſwers given by the rajah to 
theſe propoſitions, he ſays, © I am to give up to the Cir- 
c car the jaghire diſtrict of Arnee;” and on the 9th of No- 
vember 1771, the rajah, by letter to Seneewaſorow, who ap- 
pears by your conſultations and country correſpondence to 
have been the grandſon of Tremaul Row, and to have been 
put in poſſeſſion of the jaghire at your recommendation (on 
the death of his grandmother) writes, acquainting him, that 
he had given the Arnee country then in his (Seneewaſarow's) 
poſſeſſion, to the nabob, to whoſe aumildars Seneewaſarow- 
was to del'ver up the poſſeſſion of the country. And in 
your letter to us of the 28th February 1772 you certified the 
diſtrict of Arnee to be one of the countries acquired by this 
treaty, and to be of the eſtimated value of two lacks of ru- 
pees per annum. : 

In our orders, dated the 12th April 1775, we declared our 
determination to replace the rajah upon the throne of his 
anceſtors, upon certain terms and conditions, to be agreed 
upon for the mutual benefit of himſelf and the company, 
without infringing the rights of the nabob. We declared, 
that our faith ſtood pledged by the treaty of 1762 to obtain 
payment of the rajah's tribute to the nabob; and that for 
the enſuring ſuch payment, the fort of Tanjore ſhould be 

| garriſoned 
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garriſoned by our troops. We directed that you ſhould pay 
no regard to the article of the treaty of 1771, which reſpected 
the alienation of part of the rajah's dominions; and we de- 
clared, that if the nabob had not a juſt title to thoſe terri- 
tories before the concluſion of the treaty, we denied that 
he obtained any right thereby, except ſuch temporary 
ſovereignty, for ſecuring the payment of his expences, 
as is therein mentioned. 

Theſe inſtructions appear to have been executed in the 
month of April 1776; and by your letter of the 14th May 
following you certified to us, that the rajah had been put 
into the poſſeſſion of the whole country his father held in 
1762, when the treaty was concluded with the nabob; but 
we do not find that you came to any reſolution either ante- 
cedent or ſubſequent to this advice, either for queſtioning 
or impeaching the right of the nabob to the ſovereignty of 
Arnee, or expreſſive of any doubt of his title to it. Never- 
theleſs we find, that although the board pafſed no ſuch 
reſolution, yet your preſident, in his letter to the nabob, of 
the 3oth July, and 24th Auguſt, called upon his highneſs to 
give up the poſſeſſion of Arnee to the rajah; and the rajah 
himſelf, in ſeveral letters to us, particularly in thoſe of 21ſt 
October 1776, and the 7th of June 1777, expreſſed his ex- 
pectation of our orders for delivering up that fort and diſ- 
trict to him; and ſo recently as the 15th of October 1783, 
he reminds us of his former application, and ſtates, that the 
country of Arnee being guaranteed to him by the company, 
it of courſe is his right; but that it has not been given up 
to him, and he therefore carneſtly entreats our orders for 
putting him into the poſſeſſion of it. We alfo obſerve, 
by your letter of the 14th of October 1779, that the rajah 
had not then accounted for the nabob's peſhcuſh fince his 
reſtoration, but had afligned as a reaſon for his withdraw— 
wy: 
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ing it, that the nabob had retained from him the diſtrict of 
Arnee, with a certain other diſtrict (Hanamantagoody) 
which is made the 2 of another . of our On 
diſpatches. . . 

We have thus ſtated to you the reſult of our enjuiry into 
the grounds of the diſpute relative to Arnee ; and as the 
reſearch has offered no evidence in ſupport be the rajah's ' 
claim, nor even any lights whereby we can diſcover in what 
degree of relationſhip, by conſanguinity, caſt, or other cir- 
cumſtances, the rajah now ſtands, or formerly ſtood, with 
the killidar of Arnee, or the nature of his connection with, 
or command over that diſtrict, or the authority he exerciſed 
or aſſumed previous to the treaty of 1771, we ſhould think 
ourſelyes highly reprehenſible in complying with the rajah's 
requeſt; and the more ſo, as it is expreſsly ſtated, in the 
treaty of 1762, that this fort and diſtrict were then in the 
poſſeſſion of the nabob, as well as the perſon of the jaghire- 
dar, on account of his diſobebience, and were reſtored to 
him by the nabob, in condeſcenſion to the rajah's requeſt, 
upon ſuch terms and ſtipulations as could not, in our 
judgment, have been impoſed by the one, or ſubmitted to 
by the other, if the ſovereignty of the one, or the depen- 
dency of the other, had been at that time a matter of doubt. 

Although theſe materials have not furniſhed us with evi- 
dence in ſupport of the rajah's claim, they are far from ſatis- 
factory, to evince the juſtice of, or the political neceſſity for, 
the nabob's continuing to withhold the jaghire from the 
deſcendants of Tremaul Row ; his hereditary right to that 
jaghire ſeems to us to have been fully recognized by the 
{ſtipulations of the treaty of 1762, and ſo little doubted, that 
on his death, his widow was admitted by the nabob to hold 
it, on account, as may be, preſumed, of the nonage of his 
grandſon. and heir, Seneewaſarow, who appears to have 

been 
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been confirmed in the jaghire,'on her death,' by the naboby 
as the lineal heir and ſucceſſor to his grandfather. ' | 

With reſpect to Seneewaſarow, it does not appear, by any 
of the proceedings in our poſſeſſion, that he was concerned 
in the miſconduct of the Braminees complained of by the 
nabob in the year 1770, which rendered it neceſſary for his 
highneſs to take the jaghire into his own hands, or that 
he was privy to, or could have prevented thoſe — 
ances.. 

We therefore direct, that if the heir of Tremaul Row is 
not at preſent in poſſeſſion of the jaghire, and has not, by 
any violation of the treaty, or act of diſobedience, incurred 
a forfeiture thereof, he be forthwith reſtored to- the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, according to the terms and ſtipulations of the 
treaty of 1762. But if any powerful motive of regard to 
the peace and tranquillity of the Carnatic ſhall in your judg- 
ment render it expedient to ſuſpend the execution of theſe 
orders, in that caſe you are with all convenient ſpeed to 
tranſmit to us your proceedings thereupon, with the full 
ſtate of the facts, and of the reaſons which have actuated 
your conduct. : 

We have before given it as our opinion that the iputa- 
tions of the treaty of 1762 do not apply to the points remain- 
ing to be decided. But the late act of parliament having, 
from the nature of our connection with the two 'powers itt 
the Carnatic, pointed out the expediency, and even neceffity, 
of ſettling the ſeveral matters in diſpute between them, by a- 
ſpeedy and permanent arrangement, we now proceed to give 
you our inſtructions upon the ſeveral other heads of diſputes: 
before enumerated. 5 

With reſpect to the fort and diſtriẽt of Hanamantagoody, 
we obſerve that on the reſtoration of tlie rajah in 1776, you 
informed us in your letter of the 14th of May! That the 
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«© rajah had been put into poſſeſſion of the whole of the 
&«' country his father held in 1762 when the treaty was con- 


«:chided with the nabob;” and on the 25th of June you 


came to the reſolution of putting the rajah into poſſeſſion of 
Hanamantagoody, on the ground of its appearing on refer- 
ence to the nabob's inſtructions to Mr. Dupre in June, 1762, 
to his reply, and to the rajah's repreſentations of 25th March, 
1771; that Hanamantagoody was actually in the hands of 
the late rajah at the time of making the treaty of 1762. We 


have referred as well to thoſe papers as to all the other pro- 


ceedings on this ſubject, and muſt confeſs they fall very 
ſhort of demonſtrating to us the truth of that fact. And 
we find, by the ſecret conſultations of Fort William of the 
7th of Auguſt, 1776, that the ſame doubt was entertained by 
our governor general and council. 

But whether, in point of fact, the late rajah was or was 
not in poſſeſſion of Hanamantagoody in 1762, it is notorious 
that the nabob had always claimed the dominion of the 
countries of which this fort and diſtrict are a part. 

Wie obſerve, that the nabob is now in the actual poſſeſ- 
ſion of this fort and diſtrict ; and we are not warranted, by 
any document we have ſeen, to concur with the wiſhes of 
the rajah to diſpoſſeſs him. 

With regard to the government ſhare of the crop of 
1775-6, we obſerve by the dobeer's memorandum, recited in 
your conſultations of the 13th of May, 1776, that it was the 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the Tanjore country, to gather in the 
harveſt, and complete the collections, within the month of 
March ; but that, for the cauſes therein particularly ſtated, 
the harveſt (and of courſe the collection of the government 
ſhare of the crop) was delayed till the month of March was 
over. We allo obſerve, that the rajah was not reſtored to 
his kingdom until the 11th of April, 1776; and from hence 

8 | we 
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we infer, that if the harveſt and collection had been finiſhed 
at the uſual time, the nabob (being then ſovereign of the 
country) would have received the full benefit of that . 
Crops 7 0) Ire 

Although the harveſt and collection were And — 
the uſual time, yet we find by the proceedings of your go- 
vernment, and particularly by Mr. Mackay's minute of the 
29th of May, 1776, and alſo by the dobeer's account, that 
the greateſt part of the grain was cut down whilſt the nabob 
remained in the government of the country. 

It is difficult, from the contradictory allegations on the 
ſubject, to aſcertain what was the preciſe amount of the 
collections made after the nabob ceaſed to have the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the country. But whatever it was, it appears from 
general Stuart's letter of the 2d of April, 1777, that it had 
been aſſerted with good authority, that the far greater part 
of the. government ſhare of the crop was plundered by 
individuals, and never came to account in the er $ trea- 
ſury. 

Under all the circumſtances of this caſe, we mut * na 
opinion, that the government ſhare of the crop of 1776 be- 
longed to the nabob, as the then reigning ſovereign of the 
kingdom of Tanjore, he being, de facto, in the full and ab- 
ſolute poſſeſſion of the government thereof, and conſe- 
quently that the aflignments made * * of the ae 
ment ſhare of the crop were valid. 10 | 

Nevertheleſs, we would by no means be underfiedd by 
this opinion to ſuggeſt, that any further demands ought to 
be made upon the rajah, in reſpect of ſuch parts of the 
government — of the. crop as Were collected by his 


people. [039 911 10 St! 
For, on the contrary, after o W a e of time as 
hath elapſed, we ſhould think it highly unjuſt that- the 
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rajah ſhould be now compelled, either to pay the ſuppoſed 
"balances, whatever they may be, or be called upon to 
render a ſpecific account of the — made by his 
poopie: 

The rajah has already, in his letter to governor Stratton, 
of the 21ſt of April 1777, given his aſſurance, that the pro- 
duce of the preceding year, accounted for to him, was little 
more than one lack of pagodas; and as you have acquainted 
us, by your letter of the 14th of October, 1779, that the 
rajah has actually paid into our treaſury one lack of pagodas, 
by way of depoſit, on account of the nabob's claims to the 
crop, till our ſentiments ſhould be known, we direct you 
to ſurceaſe any further demands from the rajah on that 
account. 

We learn by the proceedings, and particularly wid the na- 
| bod's letter to Jord Pigot, of the 6th of July, 1776, that the 

nabob, previous to the reftoration of the rajah, actually 

made aſſignments, or granted tuncaws of the whole of his 

ſhare of the crop to his creditors and troops; and that your 
government (entertaining the ſame opinion as we do upon 
the queſtion of right to that ſhare) by letter to the rajah of 
the aoth of Auguſt, 1776, recommended to him * to reſtore 
to Mr. Benfield (one of the principal aſſignees or tuncaw- 
.<- holders of the nabob) the grain of the laſt year, which 
«was in poſſeſſion of his people, and ſaid to be forcibly 
taken from them; and further, to give Mr. Renfield all 
“ reafonable aſſiſtance in recovering ſuch debts as ſhould 
appear to have been juſtly due to him from the inhabi- 
4 tants; and acquainted the rajah, that it had been judged 
„ by a majority of the council, that it was the company's 
intention to let the nabob have the produce of the crop 
« of 1776, but that you had no intention that the rajah 
« ſhould be accountable for more than the government 
1 | fare, 
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c ſhare, whatever that might be; and that you did not 
c mean to do more than recommend to him to ſee juſtice 
ce done, leaving the manner and time to himſelf.” Subſe- 
quent repreſentations appear to have been made to the rajah 
by your government on the ſame lubjects 1 in favour of the 
nabob's mortgages. 

In anſwer to theſe applications, the rajah, in his letter 
to Mr. Stratton, of the 12th January, 1777, acquainted you, 
c that he had given orders reſpecting the grain which Mr. 
« Benfield had heaped up in his country; and with regard 
&« to the money due to him by the farmers, that he had de- 
« fired Mr. Benfield to bring accounts of it, that he might 
« limit a time for the payment of it, proportionably to their 
& ability, and that the neceſſary orders for ſtopping this 
“money out of the inhabitants ſhare of the crop, had been 
&« ſent to the ryots and aumildars; that Mr. Benfield's go- 
«© maſtah was then preſent there, and overſaw his affairs; 
« and that in every thing that was juſt he (the wan * 
& lingly obeyed. our governor and council.” | 

Our opinion being, that the rajah ought to be 1 
for no more than the amount of what he admits was col- 
lected by his people for the government ſhare of the crop; 
and the proceedings before us not ſufficiently explaining 
whether, in the ſum which he rajah, by his before-men- 
tioned letter of the 21ſt April, 1777, admits to have collected, 
are included thoſe parts of the government ſhare of the crop 
which were taken by his people from Mr. Benfield, or from 
any other of the aflignees, or tuncaw-holders; and unin- 
formed as we alſo are, what compenſation the rajah has or 
has not made to Mr. Benfield, or any other of the parties. 
from whom the. grain was taken by the rajah's people; or 
whether, by meaas of the rajah's retuſal ſo to do, or from 
any other circumſtances, any of the perſons diſpoſſeſſed of 

; their. 
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their grain, may have had recourſe to the nabob for ſatiſ- 
faction; we are, for theſe reaſons, incompetent to form a 
proper judgment what diſpoſition ought in juſtice to be 
made of the one lack of pagodas depoſited by the rajah. But 
as our ſentiments and intentions are fo fully expreſſed upon 
the whole ſubject, we preſume you, who are upon the ſpot, 
can have no doubt or difficulty in making ſuch an applica- 
tion of the depoſit as will be conſiſtent with thoſe principles 
of juſtice whereon our ſentiments are founded. But ſhould 
any ſuch difficulty ſuggeſt itſelf, you will ſuſpend any ap- 
plication of the depoſit, until you have fully explained he 
1 to us, and have received our further orders. 

With reſpect to the repairs of Annacut and banks of the 
Cavery, we have upon various occaſions fully expreſſed to 
you our ſentiments, and in particular, in our general letter 
of the 4th July 1777, we referred you to the inveſtigation 
and correſpondence on that ſubject of the year 1764, and to 
the report made by Mr. James Bourchier, on his perſonal 
ſurvey of the waters, and to ſeveral letters of the year 1765 
and 1767; we alſo, by our ſaid general letter, acquainted you, 
that it appeared to us perfectly reaſonable that the rajah 
ſhould be permitted to repair thoſe banks, and the Annacut, 
in the ſame manner as had been practiſed in times paſt; and 
we directed you to eſtabliſh ſuch regulations, by reference 
to former uſage, for keeping the ſaid banks in repair, as 
would be effectual, and remove all cauſe of complaint in 151 

ture. | 

Notwithſtanding ſuch our inſtructions, the rajah, in | his 
jetter to us of the 15th October 1783, complains of the de- 
ſtruction of the Annacut; and as the cultivation of the Tan- 
jore country appears, by all the ſurveys and reports of our 
engineers employed on that ſervice, to depend altogether on 


a * of water by the ne which can only be ſecured 
SA | by 
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by keeping the Annacut and banks in repair, we think it 
neceſſary to repeat to you our orders of the 4th July 777 
on the ſubject of thoſe repairs. 

And further, as it appears, by the ure and report of 
Mr. Pringle, that thoſe repairs are attended with a much 
heavier expence when done with materials taken from the 
Tanjore diſtri, than with thoſe of Trichinopoly, and that 
the laſt-mentioned materials are far preferable to the other, 
it is our order, that if any occurrences ſhould make it necef- 
ſary or expedient, you apply to the nabob in our name, to 
defire that his highneſs will permit proper ſpots of ground 
to be ſet out, and bounded by proper marks on the Trichino- 
poly ſide, where the rajah and his people may at all times 
take ſand and earth ſufficient for theſe repairs; and that his 
highneſs will grant his leaſe of ſuch fpots of land for a certain 
term of years to the company, at a reaſonable annual rent, 
to the intent that through you the cultivation of the Tanjore 


country may be ſecured, without 8 or 1 


the rights of the nabob. 
If any attempts have been, or ſhall be laweaſter made to 


divert the water from the Cavery into the Coleroon, by con- 
tracting the current of the Upper or Lower Cavery, by 
planting long graſs, as mentioned in Mr. Pringle's report, or 
by any other means, we have no doubt his highneſs, on a 
proper repreſentation to him in our name, will prevent his 
people from taking any meafures detrimental to the Tanjore 
country, in the proſperity of which his WEEN as well as 
the company, is materially intereſted. 

Should you ſucceed in reconciling the nabob to this mea» 
ſure, we think it but juſt, that the propofed leafe: ſhall re- 
main no longer in force than whilſt the rajah ſhall be punc- 
tual in the payment of the annual peſhcuſh to the nabob, 
as well as the rent to be reſerved. for the ſpots of ground. 

And 
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And in order effectually to remove all future occaſions of 
Jealouſy and complaint between the parties, that the rajah 
on the one hand may be ſatisfied that all neceſſary works 
for the cultivation of his country will be made and kept in 
repair; and that the nabob on the other hand may be ſa- 
tisfied that no encroachment on his rights can be made, nor 
any works detrimental to the fertility of his country erected; 
we think it proper that it ſhould be recommended to the 
parties, as a part of the adjuſtment of this very important 
point, that ſkilful engineers, appointed by the company, be 
employed at the rajah's expence to conduct all the neceſſary 
works, with the ſtricteſt attention to the reſpective rights 
and intereſts of both parties. This will remove every pro- 
| bability of injury or diſpute ; but ſhould either party unex- 
| pectedly conceive themſelves to be injured, immediate re- 
dreſs might be obtained by application to the government 
of Madras, under whoſe appointment the engineer will act, 
without any diſcuſſion between the parties, which might 
diſturb that harmony which it is ſo much the wiſh of the 
company to eſtabliſh and preſerve, as eſſential to the W 
rity and peace of the Carnatic. 

Having now, in obedience to the directions of the act of 
parliament, upon the fulleſt conſideration of the indetermi- 
nate rights and pretenſions of the nabob and rajah, pointed 

| out ſuch meaſures and arrangements as in our judgment 
| and diſcretion will be beſt calculated to aſcertain and ſettle 
| the ſame, we hope, that upon a candid conſideration of the 
whole ſyſtem, although each of the parties may feel diſ- 
appointed in our deciſion on particular points, they will be 
convinced. that we have been guided in our inveſtigation by 
principles of ſtrict juſtice and impartiality, and that the moſt 
anxious attention has been paid to the ſubſtantial intereſts 


it of both parties, and ſuch a general and comprehenſive * 
| | - 
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EX TRACT of a Letter from the Court of Directors, to ie 
Preſident and Council of Fort St. George, as amended and 
, approved by the Board of Control. ee 


E have taken into our mae the ſeveral ad- 
vices and papers received from India, relative to the 
1 of the revenues of the Carnatic, from the con- 
cluſion of the Bengal treaty to the date of your letter in 
October 1783, together with the repreſentations of the nabob 
of the Carnatic upon that ſubject; and although we might 
contend, that the agreement ſhould ſubſiſt till we are fully 
reimburſed his highneſs's proportion of the expences of the 
war, yet from a principle of moderation and perſonal attach- 
ment to our old ally, his highneſs the nabob of the Carna- 
tic, for whoſe dignity and happineſs we are ever ſolicitous, 
and to cement more ſtrongly, if poſſible, that mutual har- 
mony and confidence Which our connection makes ſo eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for our reciprocal ſafety and welfare, and for 
removing from his mind every idea of /ecret deſig on 0ur part 
Vol. II. 4 E to 
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10 lle bis authority aver nbe internal government of the Car. 
natic, and the collection and adminiſtration ofi its revenues, 
we have reſolved that the aſſignmant ſhalſ be: ſurrendered; 
and we do accordingly direct our preſident, in whoſe name 
the aſſigument was taken, without delay, to ſurrender the 
ſame to his highneſs. But while we have adopted: this. re- 
folution, we repaſe entire confidence in his highneſs, that, 
actuated by the ſame motives of liberality, and feelings of 
old friendſhip and alliance, he will chearfully and inftantly 
accede to ſuch arrangements as are neceſſary to be adopted 
for our common ſafety, and for preſerving the reſpect, 
rights, and intereſts we enjoy in the Carnatic. The follow- 
ing are the heads ang prinaples.of ſuch an arrangement as 
we are deciſively of opinion muſt be adopted for theſe pur- 
poſes, VIZ. .. 
That for making a proviſi on for diſcharging the nabob's 
juſt debts to the company and individuals (for the payment 
of which his highneſs hath ſo frequently expreſſed the 
greateſt ſolicitude) the naboò. all give /omear ſecterity. fur the 
Hu tnctual payment, by inſtuluemts, into the company's trea- 
tary, of twelve lacks of pagodas per annum (as voluntarily 
propalſed hy bis highneſs) until: thoſe debts, with intereſt, 
Hall be diſcharged; and-ſhall-alfa:conſent-that the equitable 
proviſion lately made by the Britiſh.legiſlature-for tho liqui- 
dation of thoſe debts, and ſucb raſalui ioms and determinations: 
as we ſhall Bereafter makes. under the authority: of! that pro- 
viſion far the liquidation and: adjuſtment of the ſaid debts, 
bong fide incurred, ſhall be carried into full force and 
effect. 

Should any difficulty ariſe between his highneſs and our 
government of Fort St. George, in reſpect to the re/ponfbihty 
be ſoucar ſecurity, or the times and terms of the inſtal- 


ments, it is our pleaſure that you pay obedience to the or- 
8 ders 
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ders and reſolutions of our governor general and council of 
Bengal in reſpec thereto, not doubting but the nabob will in 
ſuch caſe conſent to abide by the determination of our C, aid 
ſupreme government. | 

Although, from the great confidence we repoſe in the 
honour and integrity of the nabob, and from an earneſt de- 
ſire not to ſubject him to any embarraſſmnent on this occa- 
ſion, we have not propofed any fpecific aſſignment of terri- 
tory or revenue for ſecuring the payments aforeſaid, we ne- 
vertheleſs think it our duty, as well to the private creditors, 
whoſe intereſts in this reſpect have been ſo ſolemnly in- 
truſted to us by the late act of parliament, as from regard 
to the debt due to the company, to inſiſt on a declaration 
that in the event of the · failure of the fecurity propoſed, or in 
default of payment at the ſtipulated periods, we reſerve to 
ourſelves full right to demand of the nabob ſuch additional 
ſecurity, by aſſignment on his country, as ſhall be effectual | 
for anſwering the purpoſes of the agreement. 

After having conciliated the mind of the nabob to this 
meaſure, and adjuſted the particulars, you are to carry 
the ſame into execution by a formal deed between his high- 
neſs and the Cy ent to the tenor of theſe in- 
ſtructiòns. 

As the alminifiration of the Britiſh intereſts and connec- 
tions in India has in Tome reſpects aſſumed a new ſhape by 
the late act of parliament, and a general peace in India has 
been happily accompliſhed, the prefent appears to us to be 
the proper period, and which cannot without great impru- 
dence be omitted, to ſettle and arrange, by a juſt and equi- 
table treaty, a plan for the future defence and protection of 
the Carnatic, both in time of peace and "_ on a ſolid and 
lafting foundation. 

For the accompliſhment of this great aud neceſſary ob- 
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je&, we direct you, in the name, of the company, to uſe 
your utmoſt endeavours to impreſs the expedienqy of, and 


the. good effects to be derived from this meaſure, ſo ſtrongly 
upon the minds of the nabob and the rajah of Tanjore, as 


to prevail upon them, jointly or ſeparately, to enter into 


one or more treaty or treaties with the company, grounded 
on. this principle of equity,. That all the contracting parties 
ſhall be bound to contribute. jointly to the ſupport of the 
military force and garriſons, as well in peace as in war. 
That the military peace eſtabliſhment ſhall be forthwith 


ſettled and adjuſted, by the company, in purſuance. of the 


authority and directions 1 to an, by the late act of 


Parliament. 


As the payments of the troops and carviſans, occaſional 
expences, in the repairs and improvements of fortifications, 
and other ſervices incidental to a military eſtabliſhment, 
muſt of neceſſity be punctual and accurate, no latitude of 


perſonal aſſurance or reciprocal confidence of either of the 
parties on the other, be accepted or required; but the nabob 
and. rajah muſt of neceſſity ſpecify particular diſtricts and 


revenues for ſecuring the due and. regular payment of their 
contributions into the treaſury of the company, with whom 
the charge of the defence of the coaſt, and of courſe the 
power of the ſword, muſt be excluſively intruſted, with 
power for the company, in caſe of failure or default of ſuch 
payments, at the ſtipulated times and ſeaſons, to enter upon 
and poſleſs ſuch diſtricts, and. to let the ſame to renters, to 
be confirmed by the. nabob and the rajah reſpectively ; but 
truſting that in the, execution of this part of the arrange- 
ment no undue obſtruction will be given by either of thoſe 


powers, we direct that this part of the treaty be, coupled 


with a moſt poſitive aſſurance, on our. part, of our de- 
8 termination 
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termination to ſupport the dignity and authority of the 
nabob and rajah, in the excluſive adminiftration of the civil 
government : and revenues of their reſpective countries; and 
further, that in caſe of any hoſtility committed againſt the 
territories of either of the contracting parties, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, the whole revenues of their reſpective territo- 
ries ſhall be conſidered as one common ſtock, to be appro- 
priated in the common cauſe of their defence That the 
company on their part ſhall engage to refrain, during tbe 
war, from the application of any part of their revenues to 
any commercial purpoſes whatſoever, but apply the whole, 
fave only the ordinary charges of their civil government, to 
the purpoſes of the war—That the nabob and the rajah 
ſhall in like manner engage on their parts to refrain, during 
the war, from the application of any part of their revenues, 
ſave only what ſhall be actually neceſſary for the ſupport of 
themſelves, and the civil government of their reſpective 
countries, to any other purpoſes than that of defraying the 
expences of ſuch military operations as the company may 
find it neceſſary to carry on for the common ſafety of heir ; 

intereſts on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
And to obviate any difficulties'or'miſunderſtinding which 
might ariſe from leaving indeterminate the ſum neceffary 
to be appropriated for the civil eſtabliſhment of each of the 
reſpective powers, that the ſum be now aſcertained which is 
indiſpenſably neceflary to be applied to thoſe purpoſes, -and 
which is to be held ſacred under every emergency, and ſet 
apart, previous to the application of the reſt of the revenues, 
as hereby ſtipulated, for the purpoſes of mutual or common 
defence againſt any enemy, for clearing the incumbrance 
which may have become neceffarily incurred in addition to 
the expenditure of thoſe revenues which muſt be akvays deem- 
ed part of the war eſtabliſhment. This we think abſohately | 
neceflary, . 


—— —é— — — — 
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neceſſary, as nothing can tend ſo much to the preſervation 
of peace, and to prevent the renewal of hoſtilities, as the 
early putting the finances of the ſeveral powers upon a clear 


footing; and the ſnewing to all other powers, that the com- 
pany, the nabob, and the rajah, are firmly united in one 
common cauſe, and combined in one ſyſtem of permanent 


and vigorous defence, for the preſervation of their ref] pective 
territories, and the general tranquillity. 


That the whole aggregate revenue of the contracting, 
ſhall, during the war, be under the application of the com- 


pany, and ſhall continue as long after the war as Hall be 


neceſſary, io diſcharge the burihens contracted by it ; but it 
muſt be declared that this proviſion ſhall in no reſpect ex- 
tend to deprive either the nabob or the rajah of the ſubſtan- 


tial authority neceſſary to the collection of the revenues of 


their reſpective countries. But it is meant, that they ſhould 
faithfully perform the conditions of this arrangement; and 
if a diviſion of any part of the revenues, to any other than 
the ſtipulated purpoſes, ſhall take place, the company ſhall 


be entitled to take upon themſelves the collection of the re- 
venue. 


The company are to engage, during the time they ſhall 


adminiſter the revenues, to produce to the other contracting 


parties regular accounts of the application thereof to the 
purpoſes ſtipulated by the treaty, and faithfully apply them 


in ſupport of the war. 


And laſtly, as the defence of the Carnatic is thus to reſt 
with the company, the nabob ſhall be ſatisfied of the pro- 


priety-of avoiding all unneceſſary expence, and will there- 


fore agree not to maintain a greater number of troops than 


ſhall be neceflary for the ſupport of his dignity, and the 
ſplendour of the durbar, which mumber ſhall be ſpecified in 
the VOOR: - 50d, if any. _ aid is requiſite for the ſecu- 


rity 
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rity and collection of his revenues, other than the fixed 
eſtabliſhment employed to en force the ordinary collections, 
and preſerve the police of the country, the company muſt 
be bound to furniſſi him with ſuch aid: the rajah of Tan- 
jore muſt likewiſe become bound by ſimilar engagerterits, 
and he entitled to ſimilar aid. 

As, in virtue of the powers veſted in lord Macartney by 
the agreement of December 1781, ſundry leaſes, of various 
periods, have been granted to renters, we direct that you 
apply to the nabob, in our name, for his conſent, that they 
may be permitted to hold their leaſes to the end of the ſti- 
pulated term; and we have great reliance * on the liberality 
and ſpirit of accommodation manifeſted by the nabob on ſo 
many occaſions, that he will be diſpoſed to acquieſce in a 
propoſition ſo ig and reaſonable ; but if, contrary to our 
expectations, his highneſs ſhould be impreſſed with any 
particular averſion to comply with this propoſition, we do 
not defire you to inſiſt upon it as an eſſential part of the 
arrangement to take place between us; but in that event 
you muſt take eſpecial care to give ſuch indemnification to 
the renters for 1 loſs they may ſuſtain, as ve Judge to =—_ 
reaſonable. 

It equally concerns the honour: of our government, = 
ſuch natives as may have been put in any degree of authority 
over the collections, in conſequence of the deed of aſſign- 
ment, and who have proved faithful to their truſt, ſnall not 
fuffer inconvenience on account of their fidelity. 5 

Having thus given our ſentiments at large, as well for the 
ſurrender of the aſſignment, as with regard to thoſe ar- 
rangements which we think neceſſary to adopt in conſe- 
quence thereof, we cannot diſmiſs this ſubject without 

For the ground of this . great reliance,” ſee the papers in this Appendix, beginning 
P- 541; as alſo the nabob's letters to the court of directors, in this Appendix. 
expreſſing 
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expreſſing our higheſt approbation of the ability, moderation, 
and command of temper, with which our preſident at Madras 
has conducted himſelf in the management of a very delicate 
and embarraſſing ſituation. His conduct, and that of the 
ſelect committee of Fort St. George, in the execution of the 
truſt delegated to lord Macartney, by the nabob Mahomed 
Ally, has been vigorous and effectual, for the purpoſe of 
realizing as great a revenue, at a criſis of neceſſity, as the 
nature of the caſe admitted; and the imputation of corrup- 
tion, ſuggeſted in ſome of the proceedings, appears to do ear 
tally groundleſs and unwarranted. 58060 
While we find ſo much to applaud, it it with, gb we 
are induced to adyert to any thing which may appear 
worthy of blame, as the ſtep of iſſuing the Torana Chits in 
lord Macartney's own name can only be juſtified upon the 
ground of abſolute neceſſity *; and as his lordfhip had every 
reaſon to believe that the demand, when made, would be 
irkſome and diſagreeable to the feelings of Mahomed Ally, 
every precaution ought to have been uſed, and more time 
allowed, for proving that neceſſity, by previous acts of ad- 
dreſs, civility, and conciliation, applied for the purpoſes of 
obtaining his authority to ſuch a meaſure. It appears to us, 
that more of this might have been uſed; and therefore we 
cannot conſider the omiſſion of it as blameleſs, conſiſtent 
with our wiſhes of ſanctifying no act contrary to the ſpirit 
For the full proof of this neceſſity, lord Macartney's whole correſpondence on the ſub- 
ject may be referred to. Without the act here condemned, not one of the acts commended | 
in the preceding paragraph could be performed By referring to the nabob's letters in 
this Appendix it will be ſeen what ſort of taſk a governor has on his hands, who is to uſe, 
according to the direction of this letter, acts of addreſs, civility, and conciliation, and to 
« pay, upon all occaſions; the highe/t attention to perſons,” who at the very time are falſely, ' 
and in the groſſeſt terms, accuſing him of peculation, corruption, treaſon, and every ſpecies 
of malverſation i in office, Ihe recommendation, under menaces of ſuch behaviour, and 
under ſuch *— e a . the uber, which cannot be men | 
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of the agreement, or derogatory! to the authority oh the 
nabob of the Carnatic, in the exerciſe of any of his juſt 
rights, in the — of the W under his: an- 
thority. : aL LUEXLEDIDS. 4213 

We likewiſe obſerve, the aka has e 
official communication was made to him of the peace, for 
near a month after the ceſſation of arms took place. This, 
and every other mark of diſreſpect to the nabob, will ever 
appear highly reprehenſible in our eyes; and we direct that 
you do, upon all occaſions, pay the ene e r N 
and his family. 

Lord Macartney, in his minute of the qth of September 
laſt, has been fully under our conſideration: we ſhall ever 
applaud, the prudence and foreſight of our ſervants, Which 
induces them to collect, and communicate to us, every opi- 
nion, or even ground of ſuſpicion, they may entertain, re- 
lative to any of the powers in India, with whoſe conduct 
our intereſt, and the ſafety of our ſettlements, is eſſentially 
connected. At the ſame time we earneſtly recommend, 
that thoſe opinions and ſpeculations be communicated 
to us with prudence, diſcretion, and all poſſible ſecrecy; 
and the terms in which: they are conveyed be expreſſed in a 
manner as litile offenſive as poſſible to the powers whom they may 
concern, and into whoſe bands they may fall o. ori 

We next proceed to give you our ſentimentt reſpedting 


* The delicacy here mented in ˙ AA er IILEES. 
< the ſafety of our ſettlements is eſſentially connected, is a leſſon of the ſame nature with 
the former.. Dangerous deſigns, if truly ſuch,” ought to be expreſſed according to their 
nature and qualities 3 and as for the. ſecrecy recommended concerning the deſigns here al- 
luded to, nothing can be, more abiurd, as they appear very fully and directiy : in the papers 
publiſhed by the authority of he ccun of direQtors in 1773, and.may be eaſily diſcerned 
from the propoſitions for the Bengal treaty, publiſhed in the Reports of the Committee of 
Secrecy, and in the Reports of the Select Committee. The keeping of ſuch ſecrets too 
longibas. beeone tauſe of cht Carnatic war, and of the ruin of our affairs in India. 


Vol. . 4 F lf the 
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the private debts of the naboh; and we canner but acknow- 
ledęe, thut the origin and juſtice, both of the loan of 1767, 
and the loan of 17%, commonly called the cavalry loan, ap- 
Pear to us clear and indiſputable, agreeable to the true _ 
and ſpirit of the late act of parliamennt. 
In ſpeaking of the loan of 1767, we are to 6e Andere 
as ſpeaking of the debt as conſtituted by the original bonds 
of that year, bearing intereſt at C. xo per cent.; and there- 
fore, if any of the nabob's creditors, under a pretence that 
their debts made part of the conſolidated debt of 1767, al- 
though ſecured by bonds of a ſubſequent date, carrying an 
intereſt exceeding /. 10 per cent. ſhall claim the benefit of 
the following orders, we direct that you pay no regard to 
ſuch claims, without our — e trations" "DP 
that-purpoſe. 1: | 
With reſpect to the lian debt of n it cottaidly 
anden pein a leſs favourable footing. So early as the 25th 
of March, 1769, it was ordered by our then preſident and 
council of Fort St. George, that for the preventing all per- 
ſons living under the company's protection from having any 
dealings with any of the country powers, or their miniſters, 
without the knowledge or conſent of the board, an adver- 
tiſement ſhould be publiſhed, by fixing it up at the ſea-gate, 
and ſending round a copy to the company's ſervants and in- 
habitants, and to the different ſubordinates, and our garri- 
ſons, and giving it out in general orders; ſtating therein, 
that the preſident and council did conſider the irreverſible 
order of the court of directors of the year 1714 (whereby 
their people were prohibited from having any dealings with 
the country governments in money matters) to be in full 
force and vigour; and thereby expreſsly forbidding all ſer- 
vants of the company, and other Europeans under their ju- 
riſdiction, to make loans, or have any money tranſactions 
3 With 
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with any af. the princes or ſtates; in India, without ſpecial 
licence and permiſſion of the preſident and council for the 
time being, except only in the particular caſes there men; 
tioned; and declaring, that any wilful deviation therefrom 
ſhould be deemed a breach of orders, and treated as ſuch. 
And on the 4th of March, 1778, it was reſolved by our pre- 
ſident and council of Fort St. George, that the conſolidated 
debt of 17% was not, on any reſpect whatever, conducted 
under the auſpices or protection of that government; and 
on the circumſtance of the conſolidation of the ſaid debt be- 
ing made knowu to us, we did, on the-23d of December, 
1778, write to you in the following terms: Vour account 
« of the nabob's private debts is very alarming; but from 
« whatever. cauſe or cauſes: thoſe debts have been con- 
cc tracted or increaſed, we hereby repeat our orders, that 
« the ſanction. of the company be on no account given to 
« any kind of ſecurity for the payment or liquidation of any 
part thereof (except by the expreſs authority of the court 
f directors) on any account or pretence whatever.“ 
The loan of 1777 therefore has no ſanction or authority 
from us; and in conſidering the ſituation and circumſtances 
of this loan, we cannot omit to obſerve, that the creditors 
could not be ignorant how greatly the affairs of the nabob 
were at that time deranged, and that his debt to the com- 
pany was then very conſiderable; the payment of which the 
parties took the moſt effectual means to poſtpone, by pro- 
curing an aſſignment of ſuch ſpecific revenues, for the diſ- 
charge of their own. debts, as alone could have enabled the 
nabob to have diſcharged that of the Compan gg. 
Under all theſe circumſtances, we ſhould be warranted to 
refuſe our aid or protection in the recovery of this loan; but 
when we conſider the inexpediency of keeping the ſubject. 
of the nabob's debts longer afloat than is abſolutely neceſ- 
4 F 2 ſary; 
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ſary; When we conſider how much the final concluſion of 
this buſineſs will tend to promote tranquillity, credit, and 
circulation of property in the Garnatic; and when we conſi- 
der that the debtor concurs with the creditor in eftabliſhing 
the juſtice of thoſe debts conſolidated in 1777 into groſs ſums, 
for which bonds were given, liable to be transferred to per- 
ſons different from the original creditors, and having no 
ſhare or knowledge of the tranſactions in which the debts 
originated, and of conrſe how little ground there is to expect 
any ſubſtantial good to reſult from an unlimited inveſtiga- 
tion into them, we have reſolved ſo far to recognize the 
juſtice of thoſe debts, as to extend to them that protection 
which, upon more forcible grounds, we have ſeen cauſe to 
allow to the other two claſſes of debts. But, although we ſo 
far adopt the general preſumption in their favour, as to ad- 
mit them to a participation in the manner hereafter directed, 
we do not mean to debar you from receiving any complaints 
againſt thoſe debts of 1777, at the inſtance either of the 
nabob himſelf, or of other creditors injured by their being 
ſo admitted, or by any other perſons having a proper in- 
tereſt, or ſtating reaſonable grounds of objection ; and if 
any complaints are-offered, we order that the grounds of all 
ſuch be attentively examined by you, and be tranſmitted to 
us, together with the evidence adduced in ſupport of them, 
for our final deciſion; and as we have before directed, that 
the ſum of twelve lacks of pagodas, to be received annually 
from the nabob, ſhould be paid into our treafury, it is our 
order that the ſame be diſtributed according to ver following 
arrangement. 

That the debt be made up in the following manner, viz. 

The debt conſolidated in 1567 to be made up to the 
end of the year 1784, With the current intereſt at ten per 


cent. 
9 | The 
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The cavalry loan to be made up to ane en em with 


the current inteteſt at twelve per cent. 
The debt coniſolidated in 17547 to be made up to the ſaume 
period, with the current intereſt at twelve per cent. to No- 


vember 1781, and from thence with the current intereſt at 


ſix per cent. U Tol 


The twelve lacks antun t to be received, are then to be 
applied, | 21K 

1. To the growing intereſt on the' cavalry wy at -rwelve 
PE cent. 

2. To the 'growing intereſt on the debt of 17775 at ar 
per cent. 

The remainder to be equally divided; one half to be 45. 
plied to the extinction of the company's debt, the other half 
to be applied to the payment of growing intereſt at C. 10 
per cent. and towards the diſcharge of the principal of * 
debt of 1767. 

This arrangement to continue till the principal or tvs 1 
1767 is diſcharged. 

The application of the twelve lacks is men two be, be e 

1. To the intereſt of the debt 17%, as above. The re- 
mainder to be then equally divided; one half towards the 
diſcharge of the current intereſt and principal of the cavalry 
loan, and the other half towards the ne of the com- 
pany's debt. 

When the cavalry loan ſhall be thus diſchurgedz there ſhalt 
then be paid, towards the diſcharge of the company's coun 
ſeven lacks. 

To the growing intereſt and capital of the 1777 Toons five 
When the company's debt ſhall be diſcharged, the whole 
is then to be applied in diſcharge of the debt 1777. 

| | It 


PAS 


If the nabob ſhall be prevailed upon to apply the arrears 
and growing payments of the Tanjore peiſhcuſh in further 
diſcharge of his debts, over and above the twelve lacks of 
pagodas, we direct that the whole of that payment, when 
made, ſhall be. applied towards the un of the com- 
pany's debt. 

We have laid down theſe general rules of diſtribution „ As 
appearing to us founded on juſtice, and the relative circum- 
ſtances of the different. debts; and therefore we give our 
authority and protection to them only, on the ſuppoſition 
that they who aſk. our protection acquieſce in the condition 
upon which it is given; and therefore we expreſsly order, 
that if any creditor of the nabob, a ſervant of the company, 
or being under our protection, ſhall refuſe: to expreſs his 
acquieſcence in theſe arrangements, he ſhall not only be ex- 
cluded from receiving any ſhare of the fund under your 
diſtribution, but ſhall be prohibited from taking any ſeparate 
meaſures to recover his debt from the nabob, it being one 
great inducement to our adopting this arrangement, that the 
nabob ſhall be relieved from all further diſquietude: by the 
importunities of his individual creditors, and be left at liberty 
to purſue thoſe meaſures for the proſperity of his country, 


which the embarraſſments of his ſituation have hitherto de- 


prived him of the means of exerting. And we further di- 
rect, that if any creditor ſhall be found refractory, or diſpoſed. 
to diſturb the arrangement we have ſuggeſted, he ſhall be 
diſmiſſed the ſervice, and ſent home to England. 

The directions we have given only apply to the three 
claſſes of debts which have come under our obſervation. 
It has been ſurmiſed, that the nabob has of late contracted 
further debts; if any of theſe are due to Britiſh ſubjects, we 
forbid any countenance or protection whatever to be given 

to 
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to them, until the debt is fully inveſtigated, 'the nature 
of it reported home, and our ſpecial inſtruQtions Poa it 
received, | 

We cannot conclude this ſubject, without adverting i in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to the prohibitions which Have from time'to 
time ifſued under the authority of different courts of direc- 
tors againſt any of our ſervants, or of thoſe under our pro- 
tection, having any money tranſactions with any of the 
country powers, Without the knowledge and previous con- 
ſent of our reſpective governments abroad; we are happy 
to find that the nabob, ſenſible of the great embarraſſments 
both to his own and the company's affairs, which the enor- 
mous amount of their private claims have occaſioned, is wil- 
ling to engage not to incur any new debts with individuals, 
and we think little difficulty will be found in perſuading his 
highneſs into a poſitive ſtipulation for that purpoſe ; and 
though the legiflature has thus humanely interfered in be- 
half of ſuch individuals as might otherwiſe have been re- 
duced to great diſtreſs by the paſt tranſactions, we hereby, 
in the moſt pointed and poſitive terms, repeat our prohibi- 
tion upon this ſubject ; and direct, that no perſon, being a 
ſervant of the company, or being under our protection, 
ſhall, on any pretence whatever, be concerned in any loan 
or other money tranſaction with any of the country powers, 
unleſs with the knowledge and expreſs permiſſion of our re- 
ſpective governments. And if any of our ſervants, or others 
being under our protection, ſhall be difcovered in any re- 
ſpe& counteracting theſe orders, we ſtrictly enjoin you to 
take the firſt opportunity of ſending them home to England, 
to be puniſhed as guilty of diſobedience of orders, and 
no protection or aſſiſtance of the company ſhall be given 
for the recovery of any loans connected with ſuch tranſ- 
actions. Vour particular attention to this ſubject is ſtrictly 
enjoined; 
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enjoined; and any connivance on your parts, to a breach of 
Your, orders upon it, will incur our higheſt diſpleaſure. 

In order to put an end to thoſe intrigues, which have been 
ſo ſucceſsfully carried on at the nabob's durbar, we repeat 
our prohibition in the ſtrongeſt terms reſpecting. any inter- 
courſe between Britiſh ſubjects and the nabob and his family, 
as we are convinced that ſuch an intercourſe has been carried 
on greatly to the detriment and expence of the nabob, and 
merely to the advantage of individuals. We therefore. 
direct, that all perſons who ſhall offend againſt the letter or 
ſpirit of this neceſſary order, e in the company's 
ſervice, or under their protection, be forthwith ſent to 
England. "mT 

Approved by. the Board. Ty ne 211, 
HENRY DUNDAS, -- 


Whitehall, TV | WALSINGHAM, 
15th Oct. 1784. W. W. GRENVILLE, 


MULGRAVE. 


EXTRACT from, the Repreſentation of the Court of 
Directors of the Eaſt India Company. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, i 

IT is with extreme concern that we expreſs a difference 
of opinion with your, right honourable board, in this early 
exerciſe of your controuling power; but in ſo novel an in- 
ſtitution, it can ſcarce be thought extraordinary, if the exact 
boundaries of our reſpective functions and duties ſhould not 
at once, on either ſide, be preciſely and familiarly under- 
ſtood, and therefore confide in your juſtice and candour 
for believing that we have no wiſh to evade or fruſtrate the 
ſalutary purpoſes of your inſtitution, as we on our part are 
thoroughly 
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thoroughly ſatisfied that you have no with to encroach on 
the legal powers of the Eaſt India company: we ſhall pro- 


ceed to ſtate our objections to ſuch of the amendments as 


ee 1361120. e enen 


. | 3 1i3t 241 dito 1 


6th. EEE the private Debts of the Nabob of Arcot, 
and the Application of the Fund of 2 Lacks of m 
4 ARC . 150 | 


. nds this head you are pleaſed, in lieu of our or RG 
to ſubſtantiate at once the juſtice of all thoſe demands; which 
the act requires us to inveſtigate, ſubject only to a right re- 
ſer ved to the nabob, or any other party concerned, to 
queſtion the juſtice of any debt falling within the laſt of the 
three claſſes; we ſubmit, that at leaſt the opportunity of 
queſtioning, within the limited time, the juſtice of any of 
the debts, ought to have been fully preſerved; and ſuppo- 
ſing the firſt and ſecond claſſes to ſtand free from imputation 
(as we incline to believe they do) no injury can reſult to in- 
dividuals from ſuch diſcuſſion: and we further ſubmit to 
your conſideration, how far the expreſs direction of the act 
to examine the nature and origin of the debts has been, by 
the amended paragraphs, complied with; and whether at 
leaſt the rate of intereſt, according to which the debts 
ariſing from ſoucar aſſignment of the land revenues to the 
ſervants of the company, acting in the capacity of native 
bankers, have been accumulated, ought not to be enquired 


into, as well as the reaſonableneſs of the deduction of 25 per 


cent. which the Bengal government directed to be made 
from a great part of the debts on certain conditions. But 


to your appropriation of the fund, our duty requires that we 
Vol“. II. 4 G ſhould 
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ſhould ſtate our ſtrongeſt difſent. Our right to be paid the | 
arrears of thoſe expences, by which, almoſt to our own ruin, 
we have preſerved the country, and all the property con- 


nected with it, from falling a prey to a foreign conqueror, 
ſurely ſtands paramount to all claims for former debts upon 


the revenues of a country ſo preſerved, even if the legiſla- 


ture had not expreſsly limited the aſſiſtance to be given the 
private creditors to be ſuch as ſhould be conſiſtent with our 
own rights. The nabob had, long before paſſing the act, by 
treaty with our Bengal government, agreed to pay us ſeven 
lacks of pagodas, as part of the twelve lacks, in liquidation 
of thoſe arrears, of which ſeven lacks the arrangement you 
have been pleaſed. to lay down would take away from us 
more than the half, and give it to private creditors, of whoſe 
demands there are only about a ſixth part which do not ſtand 
in a predicament that you declare would not entitle them to 
any aid or protection from us in the recovery thereof, were it 
not upon grounds of expediency, as will more particu- 
larly appear by the annexed eſtimate. Until our debt 
ſhall be diſcharged, we can by no means conſent to give 
up any part of the ſeven lacks to the private creditors; 
and we humbly apprehend, that in this declaration we 
do not exceed the limits of the authority and rights _ 


in us. 
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The « Right honourable the Commilhoners for the Affairs 
mT | of India. N i et cs 

The REPRESENTATION. of the pon of Directors. of 
the Eaſt India Company. 8 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

THE court having duly attended to your 1 and 
deciſions, on the ſubjects of Arnee and Hanamantagoody, 
beg leave to obſerve, with due deference to your judgment, 
that the directions we had given in theſe paragraphs, which 
did not obtain your approbation, ſtill appear to us to have 
been conſiſtent with juſtice, and agreeable to the late act of 
Parliament, which pointed out to us, as we n 
the treaty of 1762 as our guide. | | 

mmm | 4001 
| Tho nn. Sec“. ö 

Eaſt India Houſe, | rb Met) 

the 3d November 1784. | 


EXTRACT of Letter from the G for the 
Affairs of India, to the Court of Directors, dated 3d No- 
vember 1784, in Anſwer to their Remonſtrance. 


Sixth Article. 


WE think it proper, conſidering the particular nature of 
the ſubject, to ſtate to you the following remarks on that 
part of your repreſentation which relates to the plan for t the 


diſcharge of the nabob's debts. 
4 G2 1ſt. You 
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AIſt. Tou compute the revenue which the Carnatic may be 
expected to produce only at twenty lacks of pagodas. If we 
concurred witli you in this opinion, we fhould certainly feel 
our hopes of advantage to all the parties from this arrange- 
ment conſiderably diminiſhed. But we truſt, that we are 
not too ſanguine on this head, when we place the greateſt 
reliance on the eſtimate tranfmitted to you by your preſident 
of Fort St. George, having there the beſt means of informa- 
tion upon the fact, and ſtating it with a particular view to 
the ſudje& matter of theſe paragraphs. Some allowance, we 
are ſenſible, muſt be made for the difference of collection in 
the nabob's hands, but we truſt not ſuck as to reduce is re- . 
_ nearly to what you ſuppoſe. 
A2 qdly. In making up the amount of the mas ficbes; you 
take in compound intereft at the different rates ſpecified in 
our paragraph. This it was not our intention to allow; and 
leſt any miſconception ſhould ariſe on the ſpot, we have 
added an expreſs direction, that the debts be made up with 
_ ſimple intereſt only, from the time of their reipereve conſo- 
lidation. Clauſe Ff. 

| 3dly. We have alſo the ſtrongeſt grounds to believe, that 

the debts will be, in other reſpects, conſiderably leſs than 
they are now computed by you; and conſequently, the com- 
pany's annual proportion of the twelve lacks will be larger 
than it appears on your eſtimate. But even on your own 
ſtatement of it, if we add to the . 1 50, ooo or 3,75,000 pago- 
das (which you take as the annual proportion to be received 
by the company for five years, to the end of 1789) the an- 
nual amount of the Tanjore peſhcuſh for the ſame period, 
and the arrears on the peſhcaſh (propoſed by Lord Macart- 
ney to be received in three years); the whole will make a 
ſum not falling very ſhort of pagodas 435,00,000, the amount 
of pagodas 7, oo, ooo per annum for the ſame period. And if 

h £ 2 | we 
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we carry our calculations farther, it will appear that, both 
by the plan propoſed by the nabob, and adopted in your 
paragraphs, and by that which we tranfmitted to you, the 
debt from the nabob, if taken at /. 3, ooo, ooo, will be diſ- 
charged nearly at the ſame period, viz. in the courſe of the 
eleventh year. We cannot therefore be of opinion that there 
is the ſmalleſt ground for objecting to this arrangement, as 
injurious, to the interefts of the company, even if the mea- 
ſure were to be conſidered on the mere ground of expediency, 
and with a view only to the wiſdom of re-eſtabliſhing credit 
and circulation in a commercial ſettlement, without any 
conſideration of thoſe motives. of attention to the feelings 
and honour of the nabob, of humanity to individuals, and 
of juſtice to perſons in your ſervice, and living under your 
protection, which have actuated the legiſlature, and which 
afford not only juſtifiable, but commendable grounds for 
your conduct. 

Impreſſed with this conviction, we have not made any al- 
teration in the general outlines of the arrangement which 
we had before tranſmitted to you. But, as the amount of 
the nabob's revenue is matter of uncertain conjecture, and as 
it does not appear juſt to us, that any deficiency ſhould fall 
wholly on any one claſs of theſe debts, we have added ar 
direction to your government of Fort St. Georges: that it, 
notwithſtanding the proviſions contained in our former pa- 
ragraphs, any deficiency. ſhould ariſe, the payments of what 
ſhall be received ſhall be made in the ſame proportion which: 
would have obtained in the diviſion of the whole twelve 
lacks, had er been . 
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HE following extracts are ſubjoined, to ſhew the 
0 matter and the ſtyle of repreſentation employed by 
thoſe who have obtained that aſcendency over the nabob of 
Arcot, which is deſcribed in the above letter, and is ſo totally 
deſtructive of the authority and credit of the lawful Britiſh 
government at Madras. The charges made by theſe perſons 
have been ſolemnly denied by Lord Macartney; and, to 
judge from the character of the parties accuſed and accuſing, 
they are probably void of all foundation. But as the letters are 
in the name and under the ſignature of a perſon of great 
rank and conſequence among the natives; as they contain 
matter-of the moſt ſerious nature; as they charge the moſt 
enormous crimes, and corruptions of the groſſeſt kind, on a 
Britiſh Governor; and as they refer to the nabob's miniſter 
in Great Britain for proof and further elucidation of the 
matters complained of, common decency, and common po- 
icy, demanded an enquiry into their truth or falſhood. The 
writing is obviouſly the product of ſome Engliſh pen. If, 
on enquiry, theſe charges ſhould be made good (a thing 
very unlikely) the party accuſed would become a juſt object 
of animadverſion. If they ſhould be found (as in all pro- 
bability they would be found) falſe and calumnious, and 
ſupported by forgery, then the cenſure would fall on the ac- 
cuſer ; at the ſame time the neceſſity would be manifeſt for 
proper meaſures towards the ſecurity of government againſt 
ſuch infamous accuſations. It is as neceſſary to protect the 
honeſt fame of virtuous governors, as it is to puniſh the 
cr | corrupt 
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corrupt and tyrannical. But neither the court of directors 
nor the board of controul have made any enquiry into the 
truth or falſhood of theſe charges. They have covered over 
the accuſers and accuſed with abundance of compliments. 
They have inſinuated ſome oblique cenſures; and they have 
recommended perfect harmony between the chargers of cor- 
ruption and peculation, and the nn win with — 


crimes. 4 ; 


13th October, 1782. EXTRACT of a tranſlation of a 
letter from the nabob of Arcot to the chairman of the 


court of directors of the Eaſt India company. 


c FATALLY for me, and for the public eden — 
company's favour and my unbounded confidence have been 
laviſhed on a man totally unfit for the exalted ſtation in 
which he has been placed, and unworthy of the truſts that 
have been repofed in him. When I ſpeak of one who has 
ſo deeply ſtabbed my honour, my wounds bleed afreſh, and 
I muſt be allowed that freedom of expreſſion which the 
galling reflexion of my injuries and my misfortunes natu- 
rally draw from me. Shall your ſervants, unchecked, unre- 
ſtrained, and unpuniſhed, gratify their private views and 
ambition, at the expence of my honour, my peace, and my 
happineſs, and to the ruin of my country, as well as of all 
your affairs? No ſooner had lord Macartney obtained the 
favourite object of his ambition, than he betrayed the great- 
eſt inſolence towards me, the moſt glaring neglect of the 
common civilities and attentions paid me by all former go- 
vernors, in the worſt of times, and even by the moſt invete- 
rate of my enemies. He inſulted my ſervants, endeavoured 
to defame my character by unjuſtly cenſuring my admini- 


ſtration, and extended his boundleſs uſurpation to the whole 
government 
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government of my dominions, in all the branches of godzin, 
ture and police; and, in violation of the expreſs articles of 
the agreements, proceeded to ſend renters into the countries, 
unapproved of by me, men of bad character, and unequal to- 
my management or reſponſibility. Though he is chargeable ' 
with the greateſt acts of cruelty, even to the ſhedding the 
blood and cutting off the noſes and ears of my ſubjects, by 
thoſe exerciſing his authority in the countries, and that even 
the duties of religion and public worſhip have been inter- 
rupted or prevented; and though he carries on all his buſi- 
neſs by the arbitrary exertion of military force; yet does he 
not collect from the countries one fourth of the revenue that 
ſhould be produced. The ſtatement he pretends to hold 
forth of expected revenue, is totally fallacious, and can never 
be realized under the management of his lordſhip, in the 
appointment of renters, totally diſqualified, rapacious, and 
irreſponſible, who are actually embezzling and diffipating 
the public revenues, that ſhould aſſiſt in the ſupport of the 
war. Totally occupied by his private views, and governed 
by his paſſions, he has neglected or ſacrificed all the eſſential 
objects of public good, and by want of co-operation with fir 
Eyre Coote, and refuſal to furniſh the army with the neceſ- 
Jary ſupplies, has rendered the glorious and repeated vic- 
tories of the gallant general ineffectual to the expulſion of 
our cruel enemy. To cover his inſufficiency, and veil the 
diſcredit attendant on his failure in every meaſure, he throws 
out the moſt illiberal expreſſions, and inſtitutes unjuſt accu- 
ſations againſt me; and, in aggravation of all the diſtreſſes im- 
poſed upon me, he has abetted the meaneſt calumniators, to 
bring forward falſe charges againft me, and my ſon Ameer- 
ul-Omrah, in order to create embarraſſment, and for the 
diſtreſs of my mind. My papers and writings ſent to you, 


2 * to the * * the malevolence of his de- 
8 | 1 ſigns, 
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ſigns, and the means that have been uſed to farmard. them... 
He has violently ſeized and opened all letters addreſſed to me 
and my ſervants, on my public and private affairs. My. vac- 
keel, that attended him, according to antient; cuſtom, nas 
been ignominiouſly diſmiſſed. from his preſence, and hot 
ſuffered to approach the government-houſe. He has in the 
meaneſt manner, and as he thought in ſecret, been tamper- 
ing and intriguing with my family and relations, for the 
worſt of purpoſes. And if I expreſs the agonies of my mind 
under theſe moſt pointed injuries and oppreſſions, and com- 
plain of the violence and injuſtice of lord Macartney, I am 
inſulted by his affected conſtruction, that my communica- 
tions are dictated by the inſinuations of others. At the ſame 
time that his conſcious apprehenſions for his miſconduct, 
have produced the moſt abject applications to me, to ſmothex 
my feelings, and entreaties to write in his lordſhip's favour to 
England, and to ſubmit all my affairs to his direction. When 
his ſubmiſſions have failed to mould me to his will, he has 
endeavoured to effect his purpoſes by menaces of his ſecret 
influence with thoſe in power in England, which he pre- 
tends. to aſſert, ſhall be effectual to confirm his uſurpation, 
and to deprive me and my family, in ſucceſſion, of my rights 
of ſovereignty and government for ever. To ſuch a length 
have his paſſions and violences carried him, that all my fa- 
mily, my dependants, and even my friends and viſitors, are. 
perſecuted with the - ſtrongeſt marks of his diſpleaſure. 
Every ſhadow of authority in my perſon is taken from me, 
and reſpect to my name diſcouraged throughout the whole 
country. When an officer of high rank in, his majeſty's 
ſervice was ſome time ſince introduced to me by lord Ma- 
cartney, his lordſhip took occaſion to ſhew a perſonal deri- 
ſion and conterapt of me. Mr. Richard Sulivan, who has at- 
tended my durbar under the commiſſion of the governor 
Vol. II. 4 H general 
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general and council of Bengal, has experienced his reſent- 
ment; and Mr. Benfield, with aubom I bave no buſineſs, and 
who, as he has been accuſtomed to do for many years, has 
continued to pay me his viſits of reſpect, has felt the wejght 
of his lordſhip's diſpleaſure, and has had every unmerited 
inſinuation thrown out againſt him, to prejudice him, and 
deter him from paying me his compliments as uſual. 
Thus, gentlemen, have you delivered me over to a ſtrang- 
er; to a man unacquainted with government and buſineſs, and 
too opinionated to learn; to a man whoſe ignorance and pre- 
judices operate to the neglect of every good meaſure, or the 
liberal co-operation with any that wiſh well to the public in- 
tereſts; to a man who, to purſue his own paſſions, plans, 
and deſigns, will certainly ruin all mine, as well as the com- 
pany's affairs. His miſmanagement and obſtinacy have 
cauſed the loſs of many lacks of my revennes, diflipated and 
embezzled, and every public conſideration facrificed to his 
vanity and private views. I beg to offer an inſtance in proof 
of my aſſertions, and to juſtify the hope I have, that you will 
cauſe to be made good to me all the loſſes I have fuſtained, 
by the mal-adminiſtration and bad practices of your ſer- 
vants, according to all the account of receipts of former 
years, and which I made known to lord Macartney, amongſt 
other. papers of information, in the beginning of his ma- 
nagement in the collections. The diſtrict of Ongole produced 
annually, upon a medium of many years, ninety thou- 
ſand pagodas; but lord Macartney, hon receiving a ſum of 
money from Ramchunary, * let it out to him, in April laſt, for 
the inadequate rent of 50,000 pagodas per annum, diminiſh- 
ing, in this diſtrict alone, near half the accuſtomed revenues. 
After this manner hath he exerciſed his Powe over the 


. See Tellinga letter at the end of this correſpondence. 


countries, 
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countries, to ſuit his own. purpoſes and deſigns; and _ 
ſecret mode has he taken to reduce the 2 


1ſt November 1782. COPY of a Letter from the Nabob of 
Arcot to the Court of Directors, Kc. Received 7th April 


1783. 


THE diſtreſſes which I have ſet forth in my former let- 
ters, are now increaſed to ſuch an alarming pitch, by the 
imprudent meaſures of your governor, and by the arbitrary 
and impolitic conduct purſued with the merchants and im- 
porters of grain, that the very exiſtence of the fort of Madras 
ſeems at ſtake, and that of the inhabitants of the ſettlement 
appears to have been totally overlooked; many thouſands 
have died, and continue hourly to periſh of famine, though 
the capacity of one of your youngeſt ſervants, with diligence 
and attention, by doing juſtice, and giving reaſonable en- 
couragement to the merchants, and by drawing the ſupplies 
of grain which the northern countries would have afforded, 
might have ſecured us againſt all thoſe dreadful calamities. 
I had with much difficulty procured and purchaſed a ſmall 
quantity of rice, for the uſe of myſelf, my family, and at- 
tendants, and with a view of ſending off the greateſt part of 
the latter to the northern countries, with a little ſubſiſtence 
in their hands. But what muſt your ſurprize be, when yon 
learn, that even this rice was ſeized by lord Macartney with 
a military force! and thus am I unable to provide for the 
few people I have about me, who are driven to fuch extre- 
mity and miſery, that it gives me pain to behold them. I 
have deſired permiſſion to get a little rice from the northern 
countries for the ſabfiſtence of my people, without its being 
liable to ſeizure by your ſepoys: this even has been refuſed 


me by lord Macartney. What muſt your feelings be, on ſuch 
4 H 2 wanton 
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wanton cruelty exerciſed towards me, when you conſider that 
of thouſands of villages belonging to r a ſingle one would 
have — for my Tubfitence ! | 


Ft} \ 


22d: March, 1783. TRANSLATION of a Letter from 
the Nabob of Arcot to the Chairman and Directors of the 
Eaſt India Company.—Received from Mr. I M*Pher- 
ſon, 1ſt * 1784. 


The: 1 AM willing to attribute this continued uſurpation to 
the fear of detection in lord Macartney: he dreads the awful 
day when the ſcene of his enormities will be laid open, at 
my reſtoration to my country, and when the tongues of my 
oppreſſed ſubjects will be unlooſed, and proclaim aloud the 
cruel tyrannies they have ſuſtained. Theſe ſentiments of 
his lordſhip's deſigns are corroborated by his ſending, on the 
roth inſtant, two gentlemen to me and my fon Ameer-ul- 
Omrah ; and theſe gentlemen from lord Macartney eſpeci- 
ally ſet forth to me, and to my ſon, that all dependance on 


the power of the ſuperior government of Bengal, to enforce 


the intentions of the company to reſtore my country, was 
vain and groundleſs; that the company confided in his lord- 
thip's judgment and difcretion, and upon his repreſentations, 
and that if I, and my ſon Ameer-ul-Omrah, would enter into 
friendſhip with lord Macartney, and ſign a paper, declaring 
all my charges and complaints againſt him to be falſe, that 
his lordſhip might be induced to write to England, that all 
his allegations againſt me and my ſon were not well found- 
ed; and, notwithſtanding his declarations to with-hold my 
country, yet, on theſe e ark it _ be Rt re- 
ſtored to me. 


„What muſt be your feelings for your antient me Ein- 
00 ful 
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ful friend, on his receiving ſuch inſults: to his honour and 
underſtanding from your principal ſervant, armed with-your 
authority? From theſe manceuvres,/ amongtt thouſands I 
have experienced, the truth muſt evidently appear to you, 
that I have not been loaded with thoſe injuries and oppreſ- 
ſions from motives of public ſervice, but to anſwer the pri- 
vate views and intereſts of his lordſhip, and his ſecret 
agents: /ome papers to this point are incloſed ; others, almoſt 
without number, muſt be ſubmitted to your juſtice, when 
time and circumſtances will enable me fully to inveſtigate 
thoſe tranſactions. This opportunity will not permit the 
full repreſentation of my load of injuries and diſtreſſes: I 
beg leave to refer you to my miniſter, Mr. Macpherſon, for 
the papers, according to the incloſed liſt, which accompanied 
my laſt diſpatches by the Rodney, which I fear have failed; 
and my correſpondence with lord Macartney, ſubſequent to 
that period, ſuch as I have been able to prepare for this op- 
portunity, are incloſed. 

« Notwithſtanding all the violent acts and declarations of 
lord Macartney, yet a conſciouſneſs of his own miſconduct 
was the ſole incentive to the menaces and overtures he has 
held out, in various ſhapes. He has been infultingly laviſh: 
in his expreſſions of high reſpect for my perſon ; has had 
the inſolence to ſay, that all his meaſures flowed- from his 
affectionate regard alone; has preſumed to ſay, that all his 
enmity and oppreſſion were levelled at my ſon, Ameer- ul- 
Omrah, to whom he before acknowledged every aid and 
aſſiſtance: and, his lordſhip being without any juſt cauſe or 
foundation for complaint againſt us, or a veil to cover his: 
own violences, he has now had recourſe to the meanneſs, 
and has dared to intimate of my ſon, in order to intimidate 
me, and to ſtrengthen his own wicked purpoſes, to be in 
league with our enemies the French. You muſt doubtleſs. 
571 de 
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be aſtoniſned, no leſs at the rence; than at the abſurdity 
of Tacks” a wicked ſuggeſtion.” 1 


(In the nabob's « own hand. ) 


„ p. S. In my own hand-writing I acquainted Mr. Haſt- 
ings, as I now do my antient friends the company, with the 
inſult offered to my honour and underſtanding, in the extra- 
ordinary propoſitions ſent to me by lord Macartney, through 
two gentlemen, on the Toth inſtant, ſo artfully veiled with 
menaces, hopes, and promiſes. But how can lord Macartney 
add to his enormities, after his wicked and calumniating in- 
ſinuations, ſo evidently directed againſt me and my family, 


through my faithful, my dutiful, and beloved ſon, Ameer- 


ul-Omrah, who, you well know, has been ever born and 
bred amongſt the Engliſh, whom I have ſtudiouſly brought 
up in the warmeſt ſentiments of affection and attachment to 
them; ſentiments, that in his maturity have been his higheſt 
ambition to improve, inſomuch that he knows no happineſs, 
but in the faithful ſupport of our alliance and connexion 
with the 2 2 nation ?” 


- T2th Auguſt, and Poſtſcript of the 16th Auguſt, 1783. 


TRANSLATION of a Letter to the Chairman and Di- 
rectors of the Eaſt India Company.—Received from Mr. 
James M*Pherſon, 14th January, 1784. 


« YOUR aſtoniſhment and indignation will be equally 
raiſed with mine, when you hear that your preſident has dared, 
contrary to your intention, to continue to uſurp the privi- 
leges and hereditary powers of the nabob of the Carnatic, 
your old and unſhaken friend, and the declared aly of the 


king of Great Britain. 
« ] will 
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« will not take up your time by enumerating the par- 
ticular acts of lord Macartney's violence, cruelty, and in- 
juſtice; ey indeed occur too frequently, and fall upon me, 
and my devoted ſubjechs and country, too thick, to be regularly 
related. I refer you to my miniſter, Mr. James M*Pherſon, 
for a more circumſtantial account of the oppreſſions and enor- 
mities, by which he has brought both mine and the company's 
affairs to the brink of deſtruction. I truſt that fuch flagrant 
violations of all juſtice, honour, and the faith of treaties, 
will receive the ſevereſt marks of your diſpleaſure, and that 
lord Macartney's conduct, in making uſe of your name and 
authority as a ſanction for the continuance of his uſurpation, 
will be diſclaimed with the utmoſt indignation, and followed 
with the ſevereſt puniſhment. I conceive that his lord- 
ſhip's arbitrary retention of my country and government 
can only originate in his n/aziable cravinys, in his impla- 
cable malevolence againſt me, and through fear of detection, 
which muſt follow the ſurrender of the Carnatic into my 
hands, of thoſe nefarious proceedings, which are now "Pr 
preſſed by the arm of violence and power. 

4 I did not fail to repreſent to the ſupreme government 

of Bengal, the deplorable ſituation to which I was reduced, 
and the unmerited perſecutions I have unremittingly ſuſ- 
tained from Lord Macartney ; and I earneſtly implored them 
to ſtretch forth a ſaving arm, and interpoſe that controuling 
power which was veſted in them, to check rapacity and pre- 
ſumption, and preſerve the honour and faith of the com- 
pany from violation. The governor general and council not 
only felt the cruelty and injuſtice I had ſuffered, but were 
greatly alarmed for the fatal conſequences that might reſult 
from the diſtruſt of the country powers in the profeſſions of 
the' Engliſh, when they ſaw the nabob of the Carnatic, the 
friend of the company, and the ally of Great Britain, thus 
d {tripped 
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en means, and under the maſk. of feng, 


rattas * the Nizam urge as an objection to an alliance 
with the Engliſh, the faithleſs behaviour of lord Macartney 
to a prince whoſe life had been devoted, and whoſe treaſures 
had been exhauſted, in their ſervice and ſupport; and they 
did not heſitate to give poſitive orders to lord Macartney 
for the reſtitution of my government and authority, on ſuch 
terms as were not only ſtrictly honourable, but equally ad- | 
vantageous to my friends the company; for they juſtly 
thought that my honour and dignity, and ſovereign rights, 
were the firſt objects of my wiſhes and ambition : But how 
can I paint my aſtoniſhment at lord Macartney's preſump- 
tion, in continuing his uſurpation, after their poſitive, and 
reiterated mandates! and as if, nettled by their interference, 
which he diſdained, in redoubling the fury of his violence, 
and ſacrificing the public and myſelf, to his malice and un- 
governable paſſions ! 7 PEO 
J am, Gentlemen, at a loſs to conceive. where his uſur- 
| pation will ſtop, and have an end; has he not ſolemnly de- 
clared that the aſſignment was only made for the ſupport of 
war? and if neither your inſtructions, nor the orders of his 
ſuperiors at Bengal, were to be conſidered as effectual, has 
not the treaty of peace virtually determined the period of his 
tyrannical adminiſtration ? but ſo far from ſurrendering, the 
Carnatic into my hands, he has, ſince that event, affixed 
adyertiſements to the walls and gates of the Black Town, for 
letting to the beſt bidder the various diſtricts, for the term 
of three years; and has continued the committee of reyenue, 
which you poſitively ordered to be aboliſhed, to whom he 
has allowed enormous ſalaries, from 6000 to 4000 Pagodas 
per annum, which each member has received from the _— 
| /O 
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of his: appointment, though his lordſhip well knows that 
moſt of them are by your orders diſqualified, by being my 
principal creditors. | 
« If thoſe acts of violence and outrage had been produc- 
tive of public advantage, I conceive his lordſhip might have 
held them forward, in extenuation of his conduct; but 
whilſt he cloaks his juſtification under the veil of your ſecret 
records, it is impoſſible to refute his affertions, or to expoſe 
to you their fallacy ; and when he is no longer able to ſup- 
port his conduct by argument, he refers to thoſe records, 
where, I underſtand, he has exerciſed all his ſophiſtry and 
malicious infinuations, to render me and my family obnoxi- 
ous in the eyes of the company, and the Britiſh nation; and 
when the glorious victories of Sir Eyre Coote have been 
rendered abortive by a conſtant deficiency of ſupplies; and 
when, ſince the departure of that excellent general to Ben- 
gal, whoſe loſs I muſt ever regret, a dreadful famine, at the 
cloſe of laſt year, occaſioned by his lordſhip's neglect to lay 
up a ſufficient ſtock of grain at a proper ſeaſon, and from 
his prohibitory orders to private merchants; and when no 
exertion has been made, nor advantage gained over the ene- 
my; when Hyder's death and Tippoo's return to his own 
dominions operated in no degree for the benefit of our af- 
fairs; in ſhort, when all has been a continued ſeries of diſ- 
appointment and diſgrace under lord Macartney's manage- 
ment (and in him alone has the management been veſted) 
I want words to convey thoſe ideas of his inſufficiency, ig- 
norance, and obſtinacy, which I am convinced you would 
entertain, had you been ſpectators of his ruinous and de- 
ſtructive conduct. 
FgBut againſt me and my ſon, Ameer-ul-Omrah, has his 
lordſhip's vengeance chiefly been exerted; even the com- 
Fur s own ſubordinate zemindars have found better treat- 
Vol. II. 41 ment, 
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ment, probably becauſe they were more rich; thoſe of Ni- 
zanagoram have been permitted, contrary to your pointed 
orders, to hold their rich zemindaries at the old diſpropor- 
tionate rate of little more than a ſixth part of the real reve- 
nue; and my zemindar of Tanjore, though he ſhould have 
regarded himſelf equally concerned with us in the event of 
the war, and from whole fertile country many valuable har- 
veſts have been gathered in, which have ſold at a vaſt price, 
has, I underſtand, only contributed laſt year, towards the . 
public exigencies, the very inconſiderable ſum of one lack 
of pagodas, and a few thouſand pagodas-worth of grain. 
am much concerned to acquaint you, that ever ſince the 
peace a dreadful famine has ſwept away many thouſands of 
the followers, and ſepoys families of the army, from lord 
Macartney's neglect to ſend down grain to the camp, 
though the roads are crowded with veſſels :; but his lord- 
ſhip has been too intent upon his own diſgraceful ſchemes, 
to attend to the wants of the army. The negocia- 
tion with Tippoo, which he has ſet on foot through the 
mediation of Monſieur Buſly, has employed all his thoughts, 
and to the attainment of that object he will ſacrifice the 
deareſt intereſts of the company to gratify his malevolence 
againſt me, and for his own private advantages. The en- 
deavour to treat with Tippoo, through the means of the 
French, muſt ſtrike you, gentlemen, as highly improper and 
impolitic; but it muſt raiſe your utmoſt indignation to hear, 
that by intercepted letters from Buffy to Tippoo, as well as 
from their reſpective vakeels, and from various accounts from 
Cudalore, we have every reaſon to conclude that his lord- 
ſhip's ſecretary, Mr. Staunton, when at Cudalore, as his 
agent to fettle the ceſſation of arms with the French, was 
informed of all their operations and projects, and conjequent- 


ly that lord Macartney has ſecretly connived at Monſieur Buſ- 
| | 72 
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ſys recommendation to Tippoo to return into the Caruatiq gs 
the means of procuring the moſt aduantageous terms, aud fur- 
niſhing lord Macar tney with the plea of neceſſity for concluding 
a peace after his own manner: and what further confirms 
the truth of this fact is, that repeated reports, as.well as the 
alarms of the inhabitants to the weſtward, leave us no reaſon 
to doubt that Tippoo is approaching towards us. His, lord- 
ſhip has iſſued public orders, that the garriſon ſtore, of rice, 
for which we are indebted to the exertions of the Bengal 
government, ſhould be immediately diſpoſed of, and has 
ſtrictly forbid all private grain to be ſold; by, which act he 
effectually prohibits all private importation of grain, and 
may eventually cauſe as horrid a famine as that which we 
experienced at the cloſe of laſt year, from the ſame ſhort- 
ſighted policy and deſtructive prohibitions of lord Ma- 
cartney. er 
„ But as he has the fabrication of the records in his own 
hands, he truſts to thoſe partial repreſentations of his cha- 
racter and conduct, becauſe the ſignatures of thoſe members 
of government whom he ſeldom conſults, are affixed, as a 
public ſanction; but you may form a juſt idea of their cor- 
rectneſs and propriety, when you are informed that his 
lordſhip, upon my noticing the heavy diſbunſements made for 
ſecret ſervice money, ordered the ſums to be firuck off, and the 
accounts to be eraſed from the caſh-book of the company; and 
I think I cannot give you a better proof of his management 
of my country and revenues, than by calling your attention 
to his conduct in the Ongole province, and by referring you 
to his lordſhip's adminiſtration of your own jaghire, from 
whence he has brought to the public account the ſum of 
twelve hundred pagodas for the laft year's revenue, yet 
blazons forth his vaſt merits and exertions, and expects to 


receive the thanks of his committee and council. I will beg 
412 leave 
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leave tocrefer yo to my miniſter, James Macpherſon; Eſq; 
for a more particular account of my ſufferings and miſeries, 
t whom eee r ed = Err * one 
with his lordſhip. * 

I eannot condade without Calling your attention to the 
tuation of my different creditors, whoſe claims are the claims 
of juſtice, and whoſe demands I am bound by honour, and 
every moral obligation, to diſcharge; it is not, therefore, 
without great concern, I have heard infinuations tending'to . 
queſtion the legality of their right to the payment of thoſe juſt 
debts; they proceeded from advances made by them openly 
and honourably for the ſupport of my own and the public 
affairs. But I hope the tongue of calumny will never drown 
the voice of truth and juſtice; and while that is heard, the 
wiſdom of the Engliſh nation cannot fail to accede to an ef- 
fectual remedy for their diſtreſſes, by any arrangement in 
which their claims may be duly conſidered, and equitably 
provided for; and for this purpoſe my miniſter, Mr. Mac- 
pher ſon, will readily ſubſcribe, in my name, to any agreement 
you may think proper to adopt, founded on the ſame printiples 
with either of the engagements I entered into with the ſu- 
preme government of Bengal, for our mutual intereſt and 
advantage, —I always pray for your happineſs Re * 


perity. 
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eth 2 er and poſtſcript of 7th September, 1783. 
TRANSLATION of a Letter from the Nabob of Arcot to 
the Chairman and Directors of the Eaſt India e — 


TTY» 


9 REPER you, eee ee eee een as 
well as to my miniſter Mr. M{Pherſon, for the particulars of 


my ſufferings. There is no word or action of mine that is 
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not perverted ; and though it was my intention-to-haye,ſent 
my ſon, Ameer-ul-Omrah, who is well verſed in my affairs 
to Bengal, to impreſs thoſe gentlemen} with a full ſenſe of 
my ſituation, yet I find myſelf obliged to lay it aſidę, from 
the inſinuations of the calumniating tongue of lord Ma- 
cartney, that takes every licence to traduce every action of 
my life, and that of my ſon. I am informed that lord Ma- 
cartney, at this late moment, intends to write a letter; I am 
ignorant of the ſubject; but fully perceive, that by delaying 
to ſend it till the very eve of the diſpatch, he means to de- 
prive me of all poſſibility of communicating my reply, and: 
forwarding it for the information of my friends in England. 


Conſcious of the weak ground on which he ſtands, he is ohr. 


liged to have recourſe to theſe artifices to. miſlead the, judgy 
ment, and ſupport for a time his unjuſtifiable meaſuxes;by 
deceit and impoſition. I wiſh. only to meet and combat his 
charges and allegations. fairly and openly ;, and I have re- 
peatedly and urgently demanded to be furniſhed with copies 
of thoſe parts of his fabricated records relative to myſelf; 
but as he well knows I ſhould refute: his ſophiſtry, I Cannot 
be ſurpriſed at his refuſal, though I lament that it prevents, 
you, gentlemen, from a clear inveſtigation. of his conduct 
towards me. ohe 
cc Incloſed you have a tranſlate of an arzee from the bil 
lidar of Vellore : I have thouſands of the ſame Rind; but this 
juſt now received will ſerve to give you ſome idea of the mi- 
ſeries brought upon this my devoted country, and the 
wretched inhabitants that remain in it, by the oppreſſive 
hand of lord Macartney's management; nor will the e-- 
bezzlements of colle&ons thus obtained, when brought before: 
you in proof, appear * nenen * * 
2 in due Ane 0 24 Uuan 
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T NANA TIN of a an Arzee, in the Perſian Language, 
from .Uzzeem ul Doen Cawn, the Killidar of Vellore, to 
. the Nabob, dated Iſt September 1783. Incloſed in the 
N abob's 6 Meter, to the Court of Dir hi enber 
2558. | 
«] HAVE jopeatedly: ene to your highnefs/ t. the 
violences and oppreſſions exerciſed by the preſent amildar 
collector of revenue] of lord Macartney's appointment, over 
the few remaining inhabitants of the diſtrict of n 
Ambore, Saulguda, &c. 
The outrages and violences now committed are of that 
.aſtoniſhing nature as were never known or heard of during 
the adminiftration of the Circar. Hyder Naik, the crueleſt 
of tyrants, uſed every kind of oppreſſion in the Circar coun- 
tries; but even his meaſures were not like thoſe now pur- 
fed. Such of the inhabitants as had eſcaped the ſword 
and pillage of Hyder Naik, by taking refuge in the woods, 
and within the walls of Vellore, &c. on the arrival of lord 
Macartney's amildar to Vellore, and in conſequence of his 
cowle of protection and ſupport, they moſt chearfully re- 
turned to the villages, ſet about the cultivation of the lands, 
and with great pains rebuilt their cottages.—But now the 
amildar has impriſoned the wives and children of the inha- 
bitants, ſeized the few. jewels that were on the bodies of the 
women, and 'then, before the faces of their huſbands, 
flogged them, in order to make them produce other jewels 
and effects, which he ſaid they had buried ſomewhere under 
ground, and to make the inhabitants bring him money, 
_ notwithſtanding there was yet no cultivation in the country. 
—Terrified with the flagellations, ſome of them produced 
their jewels and wearing apparel of their women, to the 
amount of ten or fifteen pagodas, which they had hidden; 
X others, 
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others, who declared they had none, the amildar flogged 
their women ſeverely, tied cords around their breaſts, and 
tore the ſucking children from their teats, and expaſed 
them to the ſcorching heat of the ſun. Thoſe children 
died, as did the wife of Ramſoamy, an inhabitant of Bring- 
poor. Even this could not ſtir up compaſſion in the breaſt 
of the amildar. Some of the children, that were ſomewhat 
large, he expoſed to ſale. In ſhort, the violences of the 
amildar are fo aſtoniſhing, that the people, on ſeeing the 
preſent ſituation, remember the loſs of Hyder with regret. 
With whomſoever the amildar finds a ſingle meaſure of 
natebinèeè or rice, he takes it away from him, and appropriates 
it to the expences of the Sibinay that he keeps up. No reve- 
nues are collected from the countries, but from the effects of 
the poor wretched inhabitants. Thoſe ryo/7s [yeomen] who 
intended to return to their habitations, and hearing of thoſe 
violences, have fled for refuge, with their wives and children, 
into Hyder's country. Every day is uſhered in and cloſed 
with theſe violences and diſturbances. I have no power to 
do any thing; and who will hear what I have to ſay? My 
buſineſs is to inform your highneſs, who are my maſter. 
The people bring their complaints to me, and I tell them I 
will write to your highnefs *.“ 

TRANS- 


[* The above-recited practices, or practices ſimilar to them, have prevailed in almoſt 
every part of the miſerable countries on the coaſt of Coromandel, for near twenty years paſt. 
That they prevailed as ſtrongly and generally as they could prevail, under the adminiſtration 
of the nabob, there can be no queſtion, notwithſtanding the aſſertion in the beginning of 

the above petition—nor will it ever be otherwiſe, whilſt affairs are conducted upon the 
principles which influence the preſent ſyſtem. Whether the particulars here aſſerted 
are true or falſe, neither the court of directors nor their miniſtry have thought proper to 
enquire, If they are true, in order to bring them to affect lord Macartney, it ought to be 
proved that the complaint was made to him; and that he had refuſed redreſs. Inſtead of this fair 
courſe, the complaint is carried to the court of diretors.—-The following is one of the 
documents 
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TRANSLATION of a Teling⸗ Letter from Veira Permaul, 
Head Dubaſh to Lord Macartney, in his oton band-writivig, 
to Rajah Ramchundah, the Renter of Ongole; dated'25th 
of the Hindoo month Mauſay, in the year Plavanamal, 
correſponding to 5th March 1782. 


I PRESENT my reſpects to you, and am very well here, 
wiſhing to hear frequently of your welfare. 

Your peaſher Vancatroyloo has brought the Viſſeel Ba- 
kees, and delivered them to me, as ao what you ſent bim 
for me to deliver to my maſter, wiich I have done. My maſter 
at fiift refuſed to take it, becauſe be is unacquainted with your 
d:/poſition, or what kind of a perſon you are. But after J 
made encomiums on your goodneſs and greatneſs of mind, 
and took my oath to the ſame, and that 77 wozld not become 
public, but be held as precious as our lives, ny maſter accepted 
it. You may remain fatisfied, that I will get the Ongole 
buſineſs ſettled in your name, I will cauſe the jamaubundee 
to be ſettled agreeable to your defire. It was formerly the 
nabob's intention to give this buſineſs to you, as the gover- 
nor knows full well, but did not at that time agree to it, 
which you muſt be well acquainted with. 

.Your peaſher Vancatroyloo is a very careful good man— 
he is well experienced in buſineſs—be bas bound me by an 


documents tranſmitted by the nabob, in proof of his charge of corruption againſt lord 
Macartney. If genuine, it is concluſive, at leaſt againſt lord Macartney's principal agent 
and manager. If it be a forgery (as in all likelihood it is) it is concluſive againſt the nabob 
and his evil counſellors ; and fully demonſtrates, if any thing further were necellary to 
demonſtrate, the neceſſity ef the clauſe in Mr. Fox's bill prohibiting the reſidence of the 
native princes in the company's principal ſettlements ; which clauſe was, for obvious 
reaſons, not admitted into Mr. Pitt's. It ſhews too the abſolute neceſſity of a ſevere and 
exemplary puniſhment on certain of his Engliſh evil counſellors and creditors, by whom 
ſuch practices are carried on.] 
| I oath 
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oath to keep all this buſineſs ſecret, and that bis own, yours, and 
any lives are reſpon/ible for it. I write this letter to,you, with 
the greateſt reluctance, and I ſignified the ſame; to your 
peaſher, and declared that I would not write to you. by any 
means; to this the' peaſher urged, that if I did not: write 
to bis maſter, how could he know to whom be (the peaſber ) 
delivered the money, and what muſt his maſter think of it ? 
therefore I write you this letter, and fend it by my fervant 
Ramanah, accompanied by the peaſher's ſervant, and it will 
come ſafe to your hands: after peruſal you will ſend it back 
to me immediately—until I receive it I don't like to eat my 
victuals, or take any fleep. Your peaſher took his oath, and 
urged me to write this for your ſatisfaction, and has en- 
gaged to me that I ſhall have this letter returned to me in 
the ſpace of twelve days. 

The preſent governor is not like the former governors— 
he is a very great man in Europe—and all the great men of 
Europe are much obliged to him for his condeſcenſion in 
accepting the government of this place. It is his cuſtom 
when he makes friendſhip with any one to continue it 
always, and if he is at enmity with any one, he never will deſiſ 
till he has worked his deſtruction; he is now exceedingly diſpleaſed 
with the nabob, and you will under/land by and by that the 
nabobs buſineſs cannot be carried on, he (the nabob) will 
have no power to do any thing in his own affairs ; you have 
therefore no room to fear him. You may remain with a 
contented mind deſired the governor to write you a letter 
for your ſatisfaction; the governor ſaid he would do ſo 
when the buſineſs was ſettled. This letter you muſt peruſe as 
ſoon, as poſſible, and ſend it back with all ſpeed by the bearer 
Ramadoo, accompanied by three or four of your people, to 
the end that no accident may happen on the road. Theſe 
people muſt be ordered to march in the night only, and to 
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arrive here with the greateſt diſpatch. You ſent ten man- 
goes for my maſter, and two for me, which all I have deli- 
vered to my maſter, thinking that ten was not ſufficient to 
preſent him with. I write this for your information, and 
ſalute you with ten thouſand reſpects. 


I Muttu Kiſtnah, of Madras Patnam, 
Dubaſh, declare, That I pertectly 
underſtand the Gentoo language; 
and do moſt ſolemnly affirm, that 
the foregoing is a true tranſlation 


of the annexed paper writing from 
the Gentoo language. 


(Signed) Muttu Kiſtnah. 
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A PREFACE AND NOTES. 
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F R E FF A 


THE repreſentation now given to the public relates to 

ſome of the moſt eſſential privileges of the houſe of 
commons. It would appear of little importance, if it were 
to be judged by its reception in the place where it was pro- 
poſed. There it was rejected without debate. The ſubject 
matter may, perhaps, hereafter appear to merit a more 
ſerious conſideration. Thinking men will ſcarcely regard 
the penal diſſolution of a parliament as a very trifling con- 
cern. Such a diſſolution muſt operate forcibly as an ex- 
ample; and it much imports the people of this kingdom to 
conſider what leſſon that example is to teach. 

The late houſe of commons was not accuſed of an intereſt- 
ed compliance to the will of a court. The charge againſt 
them was of a different nature. They were charged with 
being actuated by an extravagant ſpirit of independency. 
This ſpecies of offence is ſo cloſely connected with merit; 
this vice bears ſo near a reſemblance to virtue; that the 
flight of an houſe of commons above the exact temperate 
medium of independence, ought to be correctly aſcertained, 
leſt we give encouragement to diſpoſitions of a leſs generous 
nature, and leſs ſafe for the people; we ought to call for 
very ſolid and convincing proofs of the exiſtence, and of 
the magnitude too of the evils, which are charged to an 
independent ſpirit, before we give ſanction to any meaſure, 
that by checking a ſpirit ſo eaſily damped, and ſo hard to 
be excited, may affect the liberty of a part of our conſtitu- 


tion, which, if not free, is worſe than uſeleſs. 
3 The 
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The editor does not deny, that by poſſibility ſuch an abuſe 
may exiſt: but primd fronte, there is no reaſon to preſume 
it. The houſe of commons is not, by its complexion, pe- 
culiarly ſubject to the diſtempers of an independent habit. 
Very little compulſion is neceſſary, on the part of the people, 
to render it abundantly complaiſant to miniſters and fa- 
vourites of all deſcriptions. It required a great length of 
time, very conſiderable induſtry and perſeverance, no vulgar 
policy, the union of many men and many tempers, and the 
concurrence of events which do not happen every day, to 
build up an independent houſe of commons. Its demoli- 
tion was accompliſhed in a moment; and it was the work 


of ordinary hands. But to conſtruct is a matter of {Kill ; 


to demoliſh, force and fury are ſufficient. 

The late houſe of commons has been piinithed for 
its independence. That example is made. Have we an 
example on record, of an houſe of commons puniſhed 
for its ſervility? The rewards of a ſenate ſo diſpoſed, 
are manifeſt to the world. Several gentlemen are very 
defirous of altering . the conſtitution of the houſe of 


commons: but they muſt alter the frame and conſtitu- 


tion of human nature itſelf, before they can ſo faſhion 
it by any mode of election, that its conduct will not be in- 
fluenced by reward and puniſhment ; by fame, and by diſ- 
grace. If theſe examples take root in the minds of men, 
what members hereafter will be bold enough not to be cor- 
rupt ? Eſpecially as the king's highway of obſequiouſneſs is 
ſo very broad and eaſy. To make a paſſi ve member of par- 
liament, no dignity of mind, no principles of honour, no re- 
ſolution, no ability, no induſtry, no learning, no experience 
are in the leaſt degree neceſſary. To defend a poſt of im- 
portance againſt a powerful enemy, requires an Elliot; a 
drunken invalid is qualified to hoiſt a white flag, or to deli- 


ver up the keys of the fortreſs on his knees. 
4 | The 
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The Gentlemen choſen into this parliament, for the pur- 
poſe of this ſurrender, were bred to better things ; and are 
no doubt qualified for other ſervice. But for this ſtrenuous 
exertion of inactivity, for the vigorous taſk of ſubmiſſion 
and paſſive obedience, all their learning and ability are 
rather a matter of perſonal ornament to themſelves, than of 
the leaſt uſe in the performance of their duty. 

The preſent ſurrender, therefore, of rights and privileges, 
without examination, and the reſolution to ſapport any mi- 
niſter given by the ſecret adviſers of the crown, determines 
not only on all the power and authority of the houſe, but 
it ſettles the character and deſcription of the men who are 
to compoſe it; and perpetuates that character as long as it 
may be thought expedient to keep up a phantom of popular 


repreſentation. 
It is for the chance of ſome amendment before this new 


ſettlement takes a permanent form, and while the matter is 
yet ſoft and ductile, that the Editor has re-publiſhed this 
piece, and added ſome notes and explanations to it. His in- 
tentions, he hopes, will excuſe him to the original mover, 
and to the world. He acts from a ſtrong ſenſe of the incur- 
able ill effects of holding out the conduct of the late houſe of 
commons, as an example to be ſhunned by future repreſen- 


tatives of the people. 
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SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. 


Lune, 14* Die Funij, 1784. 


MOTION was made, That a repreſentation be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, moſt humbly to offer to his royal 
conſideration, that the addreſs of this houſe, upon his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech from the throne, was dictated ſolely by our 
conviction of his majeſty's own moſt gracious intentions 
towards his people, which, as we feel with gratitude, ſo 
we are ever ready to acknowledge with chearfulneſs and ſa- 
tis faction. 

Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, we were willing to ſe- 
parate from our general expreſſions of duty, reſpect, and 
veneration to his majeſty's royal perſon and his princely 
virtues, all diſcuſſion whatever with relation to ſeveral of 
the matters ſuggeſted, and ſeveral of the expreſſions em- 
ployed, in that ſpeech. | | 

That it was not fit or becoming, that any decided opinion 
ſhould be formed by his faithful commons, on that ſpeech, 
without a degree of deliberation adequate to the importance 

VoL. II. 4 L of 
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of the object. Having afforded ourſelves due time for that 
deliberation, we do now moſt humbly beg leave to repreſent 
to his majeſty, that, in the ſpeech from the throne, his mi- 
niſters have thought proper to -uſe a language of a very 
alarming import, unauthorized by the practice of good 
times, and irreconcileable to the * of this govern- 
ment. 

Humbly to expreſs to his majeſty, that it is the privilege 
and duty of this houſe to guard the conſtitution from all 
infringement on the part of minifters; and, whenever the 
occaſion requires it, to warn them againit any abuſe of the 
authorities committed to them : but it 1s very lately *, that 
in a manner not more unſeemly than irregular and pre- 
poſterous, miniſters have thought proper, by admonition 
from the throne, implying diſtruſt and reproach, to convey 
the expectations of the people to. us, their ſole repreſenta- 
tives +; and have preſumed to caution us, the natural guar- 
dians-of the een _ 2-4 e- 0 of it on 
Our parts. 5 0 1 

This dangerous innovation we, his faithful commons, 
think it our duty to mark; and as theſe: admonitions from 


the throne, by their frequent repetition, ſeem intended to 


lead gradually to the eſtabliſhment of an uſage, we hold our- 
ſelves bound thus ſolemnly to proteſt againſt them. 
This houſe will be, as it ever ought to be, anxiouſly at- 
tentive to the inclinations and intereſts: of its conſtituents: 
nor do we deſire to ſtraiten ann. of the avenues to the _— 


1 
4 : 


| *® See King's Speech, Dec. 5, 1782, and May 19, 1784. 


+ « I will never ſubmit to the doctrines I have heard this — Ae "Rl 
other houſe [houſe of commons] are the only repreſentatives and guardians of the people's 
rights; I boldly maintain the contrary—l ſay this houſe [houſe of lords] 7s equally the re- 
preſentatives of the people.” — Shelburne's ſpeech, 2 85 ee _ Parlinentary 
Regiſter, vol. lo, page 392. bs 1 
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or to either houſe of parliament.” But the ancient order, in 
which the rights of the people have been exerciſed, is not a 
reſtriction of theſe rights. It is a method providently framed 
in favour of thoſe privileges, which it preſerves and enforces 
by keeping in that courſe which has been found the moſt 
effectual for anſwering their ends. His majeſty! may receive 
the opinions and wiſhes of individuals under their ſigna- 
tures, and of bodies corporate under their ſeals, as expreſſing 
their own particular ſenſe: and he may grant ſach redreſs as 
the legal powers of the crown enables the crown to afford. 
This, and the other houſe of parliament, may alſo receive 
the wiſhes of ſuch corporations and individuals by petition. 
The collective ſenſe of his people his majeſty is to receive 
from his commons in parliament aſſembled. It would de- 
ſtroy the whole ſpirit of the conſtitution, if his commons 
were to receive that ſenſe from the miniſters of the crown, 
or to admit them to be a 1 1 575 or a regular 2 8 . 
conveying it. 5 

That the miniſters in the ſaid ſproch decline, „ His 
e majeſty has a juſt and confident reliance, that we (his 
« faithful commons) are animated with the ſame ſentiments 
« of loyalty, and the ſame attachment to our excellent con- 
66 ſtitution, which he had the happineſs to ſee ſo 1 mani- 
“ feſted in every part of the kingdom.” | 

To repreſent, that his faithful commons have never failed 
in loyalty to his majeſty. It is new to them to be reminded 
of it. It is unneceſſary and invidious to preſs it upon them 
by any example. This recommendation of loyalty, after 
his majeſty has ſat for ſo many years, with the full ſupport 
of all deſcriptions of his ſubjects, on the throne of this king- 
dom, at a time of profound peace, and without any pretence 
of the exiſtence or apprehenſion of war or conſpiracy, be- 
comes in itſelf a ſource of no ſmall jealouſy to his faithful 


4 L 2 commons; 
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commons; as many circumſtances lead us to apprehend: that 
therein the miniſters have reference to ſome other meaſures 
and principles of loyalty, and to ſome other ideas of the con- 
ſtitution, than the laws require, or the practice of mne 
will admit. 

No regular communication of the proofs of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the conſtitution, alluded to in the ſpeech from 
the throne, have been laid before this houſe, in order to en- 
able us to judge of the nature, tendency, or occaſion of them; 
or in what particular acts they were diſplayed; but if we are 
to ſuppoſe the manifeſtations of loyalty (which are held out 
to us as an example for imitation) conſiſt in certain addreſſes 
delivered to his majeſty, promiſing ſupport to his majeſty in 
the exerciſe of his prerogative, and thanking his majeſty for 
removing certain of his miniſters, on account of the votes 
they have given upon bills depending in parliament, —if this 
be the example of loyalty alluded to in the ſpeech from the 
throne, then we muſt beg leave to expreſs our ſerious con- 
cern for the impreſſion which has been made on any of our 
fellow- ſubjects by miſrepreſentations, which have ſeduced 
them into a ſeeming approbation of proceedings ſubverſive of 
their own freedom. We conceive, that the opinions deli- 
vered in theſe papers were not well conſidered ; nor were the 
parties duly informed of the nature of the matters on which 
they were called to determine, nor of thoſe ann or 
parliament which they were led to cenſure. | 

We ſhall act more adviſedly.— The loyalty we ſhall mani- 
feſt will not be the ſame with theirs; but, we truſt, it will be 
equally ſincere, and more enlightened. It is no ſlight autho- 
rity which ſhall perſuade us (by receiving as proofs of loyalty 
the miſtaken principles lightly taken up in theſe addreſſes) 
obliquely to criminate, with the heavy and ungrounded 
charge of diſloyalty and diſaffection, an uncorrupt, indepen- 

| dent, 
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dent, and reforming parliament . Above all, we ſhall take 
care that none of the rights and privileges, always claimed, 
and ſince the acceſſion of his majeſty's illuſtrious; family con- 
ſtantly exerciſed by this houſe (and which we hold and exer- 
ciſe in truſt for the commons of Great Britain, and for their 
benefit) ſhall be conſtructively ſurrendered, or even weakened 
and impaired under ambiguous phraſes, and implications of 
cenſure on the late parliamentary proceedings. If theſe claims 
are not well-founded, they ought to be honeſtly abandoned; 


* In that parliament the houſe of commons by two ſeveral reſolutions put an end to the 
American war. Immediately on the change of miniſtry, which enſued, in order to ſecute 
their own independence, and to prevent the accumulation of new burthens on the people by 
the growth of a civil liſt debt, they paſſed the eſtabliſhment bill. By that bill thirty-ſix of- 
fices tenable by members of parliament were ſuppreſſed ; and an order of payment was 
framed, by which the growth of any freſh debt was rendered impracticable. The debt on 
the civil liſt from the beginning of the preſent reign had amounted to one million three 
hundred thouſand pounds and upwards. Another act was paſſed for regulating the office of 
the paymaſter general, and the offices ſubordinate to it. A million of public money had 
ſometimes been in the hands of the paymaſters : this a& prevented the poſſibility of any 
money whatſoever being accumulated in that office in future. The offices of the exche- 
quer whoſe emoluments in time of war were exceflive, and grew in exact proportion to the 
public burthens, were regulated; ſome of them ſuppreſſed, and the reſt reduced to fixed fa- 
laries. To ſecure the freedom of election againſt the crown, a bill was paſſed to diſqualify 
all officers concerned in the collection of the revenue in any of its branches from voting in 
elections; a moſt important act, not only with regard to its primary object, the freedom of 
election, but as materially forwarding the due collection of revenue. For the fame end, 
(the preſerving the freedom of election) the houſe reſcinded the famous judgment relative to 
the Middleſex election, and expunged it from the journals. On the principle of reformation 
of their own houſe, connected with a principle of public cxconomy, an act paſſed for ren- 
dering contractors with government incapable of a ſeat in parliament. The India Bill, (un- 
fortunately loſt in the houſe of lords) purſued the ſame idea to its completion; and diſabled 
all ſervants of the Eaſt India company from a ſeat in that houſe for a certain time, and until 
their conduct was examined into and cleared. The remedy of infinite corruptions and of in- 
finite diſorders and oppreſſions, as well as the ſecurity of the moſt important objects of public 
economy, periſhed with that bill and that parliament. That parliament alſo inſtituted a 
committee to enquire into the collection of the revenue in all its branches, which proecured 
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if they are juſt, they ought to be ſteadily and reſolutely main - 
tained. 

Of his majafty's own gracious dif poſition towards the | true 

principles of our free conſtitution, his faithful commons ne- 
ver did, or could entertain a doubt: but we humbly beg 
leave to expreſs to his majeſty our uneaſineſs concerning 
other new and unuſual expreſſions of his miniſters, declara- 
tory of a reſolution “ to ſupport, in their jut balance, the 
« rights and privileges of every branch of the legiſlature.” 

It were deſireable that all hazardous theories concerning a 
balance of rights and privileges (a mode of expreſſion wholly 
foreign to parliamentary uſage) might have been forborne. 
His majeſty's faithful commons are well inſtructed in their 
own rights and privileges, which they are determined to 
maintain on the footing upon which they were handed down 


from their anceſtors: they are not unacquainted with the 


rights and privileges of the houſe of peers; and they know 
and reſpect the lawful prerogatives of the crown : but they 
do not think it ſafe to admit any thing concerning the exiſt- 
ence of a balance of thoſe rights, privileges, and prerogatives; 
nor are they able to diſcern to what object miniſters would 


apply their fiction of balance; nor what they would confider 


as a juſt one. Theſe unauthorized doctrines have a tendency 
to ſtir improper diſcuſſions ; and to lead to miſchievous inno- 


vations in the conſtitution *. 
. That 


® If theſe ſpeculations are let looſe, the houſe of lords may quarrel with their ſhare of the 
legiſlature, as being limited with regard to the origination of grants to the crown and the 
origination of money bills. The adviſers of the crown may think proper to bring its nega- 
tive into erdinary uſe ; and even to diſpute, whether a mere negative, compared with the de- 
liberative power, exerciſed i in the other houſes, be ſuch a ſhare in the legiſlature, as to produce 
a due balance in favour of that branch; and thus juſtify the previous interference of the 
crown, in the manner lately uſed. The following will ſerve to ſhew how much foundation 
there is for great caution, concerning theſe novel ſpeculations. Lord Shelburne, in his ce- 
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That his faithful commons moſt. humbly recommend, in- 
ſtead of the inconſiderate ſpeculations of unexperienced men; 
that on all occaſions, reſort ſhould be had to the happy prac- 
tice of parliament, and to thoſe ſolid maxims of government 
which have prevailed ſince the acceſſion of his majeſty's illuſ- 
trions family, as furniſhing the only ſafe POT on which. 
the:crown and parliament can proceed. 14 
Me think it the more neceſſary to be cautious on this head, 
as, in the laſt parliament, the preſent miniſters had thought 
proper to countenance, if not to ſuggeſt, an attack upon the 
moſt clear and undoubted unn and privileges of this 


houſe *,. 


E 


Fearing, 


e Vide Parliamentary Regifer, 
vol. X. 

The noble and learned lord on the woolſack, in the debate which opened the buſineſs 
« of this day, aſſerted that your lordſhips were incompetent to make any alteration in a 
money bill, or a bill of ſupply. 1 ſhould be glad to ſee the matter fully and fairly diſeuſ- 
« ſed, and the ſubje& brought forward and argued upon precedent, as well as all its colla- - 
« teral relations. I ſhould be pleaſed to ſee the queſtion fairly committed, were it for no 
4 other reaſon, but to hear the ſleek ſmooth contractors from the other houſe, come to that 
© bar and declare, that they, and they only, could frame a money bill ; and they, and they 

« only, could diſpoſe of the property of the peers of Great Britain. Perhaps ſome arguments 
e more plauſible than thoſe I heard this day from the woolfack, to ſhew that the commons 
« have an uncontroulable, unqualified right, to bind your fordſhips' property, may be urged | 
« by them. At preſent, I beg leave to differ from the noble and learned lord; for until the 
claim, after a ſolemn diſcuſſion of the houſe, is openly and directly relinquiſhed, I ſhall . 
« continue to be of opinion, that your lordſhips have a right to alter, amend, or reject a . 

“ money bill.” | 

The duke of Richmond alſo, in his letter to the Volunteers: of Ireland, ſpeaks of ſeveral 
of the powers exerciſed by the houſe of commons, in the light of uſurpations ; and his grace 
is of opinion, that when the people are reſtored to what he conceives to be their rights, in 
eleing the houſe of commons, the other branches of the legiſlature ought LEY 
theirs. Vide Remembrancer, vol. XVI. 

* By am act of parliament, the directors of the Eaſt India company are reſtrained from 
acceptance of bills drawn from India, beyond a certain amount, without the conſent of the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury. The late houſe of commons finding bills to an immenſe 

amount, 
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Fearing, from theſe extraordinary admonitions, and from 
the new doctrines, which ſeem to have dictated ſeveral un- 
uſual expreſſions, that his majeſty has been abuſed by falfe 
repreſentations of the late proceedings in parliametit, we 
think it our duty reſpe&fully to inform his majeſty, that no 
attempt whatever has been made againſt his lawful prero- 
gatives, or againſt the rights and privileges of the peers, by 
the late houſe of commons, in any of their addreſſes, votes, 
or reſolutions : neither do we know of any proceeding by 
bill, in which it was propoſed to abridge the extent of his 
royal prerogative: but, if ſuch proviſion had exiſted in 
any bill, we proteſt, and we declare, againſt all ſpeeches, 
acts or addrefſes, from any perſons whatſoever, which 
have a tendency to conſider fuch bills, or the perſons 
concerned in them, as juſt objects of any kind of cenſure 
and puniſhment from the throne. Neceſſary reforma- 
tions may hereafter require, as they have frequently done 
in former times, limitations, and abridgments, and in 
ſome caſes an entire extinction of ſome branch of preroga- 
tive. If bills ſhould be improper in the form in which they 
appear in the houſe where they originate, they are liable, 
by the wiſdom of this conſtitution, to be corrected, and even 


amount, drawn upon that body by their ſervants abroad, and knowing their circumſtances 
to be exceeding doubtful, came to a reſolution providently cautioning the lords of the 
treaſury againft the acceptance of theſe bills, until the houſe ſhould otherwiſe direct. I be 
court lords then took occaſion to declare againſt the reſolution as illegal, by the commons 
undertaking to direct in the execution of a truſt created by act of parliament. The houſe 
juſtly alarmed at this reſolution, which went to the deſtruction of the whole of its ſuperin- 
tending capacity, and particularly in matters relative to its own province of money, di- 
rected a committee to ſearch the journals, and they found a regular ſeries of precedents, 
commencing from the remoteſt of thoſe records, and carcied. on to that day, by;which it 
appeared, that the houſe interfered by an authoritative advice and admonition, upon every 
act of executive government without exception; and in many much ſtronger caſes than 
that which the lords thought proper to quarrel with, 

to 
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to be totally ſet aſide, elſewhere. This is the known, the 
legal, and the ſafe remedy ; but whatever, by the mani- 
feſtation of the royal diſpleaſure, tends to intimidate indivi- 
dual members from propoſing, or this houſe from receiving, 
debating, and paſſing bills, tends to prevent even the begin- 
ning of every reformation in the ſtate; and utterly deſtroys 
15 deliberative capacity of parliament.— We therefore claim, 
mand, and inſiſt upon it, as our undoubted right, that no 
= ſhall be deemed proper objects of animadverſion by 
crown, in any mode whatever, for the votes which, 
they give, or the propoſitions which ber make, in par- 
liament. 

We humbly conceive, that beſides its ſhare of the legiſla- 
tive, power, and its right of impeachment, that by the law 
and uſage of parliament, this houſe has other powers and ca- 
pacities, which it is bound to maintain. This houſe is aſſur- 
ed, that our humble, advice on the exerciſe of prerogative 
will be heard with the ſame attention with which it has 
ever been regarded; and that it will be followed by the ſame 
effects. which it has ever produced, during the happy and 
glorious reigns of his majeſty's royal progenitors ;.not doubt- 
ing but that, in all thoſe points, we ſhall be conſidered as a 
council of wiſdom and weight to adviſe, and not merely as 
an accuſer of competence to criminate *, This houſe claims 
both capacities; and we truſt that we-ſhall be left to our 
free diſcretion which of them we ſhall employ as beſt caleu- 
lated for his majeſty's, and the national ſervice. Whenever 
we ſhall ſee it expedient to offer our advice concerning his 
majeſty's ſervants, who are thoſe. of the public, we confi- 


3»; * 
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dently hope, that the perſonal favour of any miniſter, or 
any ſet of miniſters, will not be more dear to his majeſty, 
than the credit and character of an houſe of commons. It 
is an experiment full of peril to put the repreſentative wiſ- 
dom and juſtice of his majeſty's people in the wrong; it is a 
crooked and deſperate defign, leading to miſchief, the ex- 
tent of which no human wiſdom can foreſee, to attempt to 
form a prerogative party in the nation, to be reſorted to as 
occaſion ſhall require, in derogation from the. authority of 
the commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled : it is 
a contrivance full of danger, for miniſters to ſet up the re- 
preſentative and conſtituent bodies of the commons of this 
kingdom as two ſeparate and diſtin& powers, formed to 
counterpoiſe each other, leaving the preference in the hands 
of ſecret adviſers of the crown. In ſuch a ſituation of 
things, theſe adviſers, taking advantage of the differences 
which may accidentally ariſe, or may purpoſely be fomented 
between them, will have it in their choice to reſort to the 
one or the other, as may beſt ſuit the purpoſes of their 
ſiniſter ambition. By exciting an emulation and conteſt be- 
tween the repreſentative and the conſtituent bodies, as par- 
ties contending for credit and influence at the throne, ſacri- 
fices will be made by both; and the whole can end in no- 
thing elſe than the deſtruction of the deareft rights and li- 
berties of the nation. If there muſt be another mode of 
conveying the collective ſenſe of the people to the throne 
than that by the houſe of commons, it ought- to be fixed 
and defined, and its authority ought to be ſettled : it ought 
not to exiſt in ſo precarions and dependent a ſtate as that 
miniſters ſhould have it in their power, at their own mere 
pleaſure, to acknow led ge it with reſpect, or to reject it with 
{corn. 
It is the undoubted prerogative of the crown to diſſolve 
| parliament; 
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parliament; but we beg leave to lay before his majeſty, 
that it is, of all the truſts veſted in his majeſty, the moſt cri- 
tical and delicate, and that in which this'houſe has the moſt 
reaſon to require, not only the good faith, but the favour of 
the crown. His commons are not always upon a par with 
his miniſters in an application to popular judgment: it is 
not in the power of the members of this houſe to go to 
their election at the moment the moſt favourable for them. 
It is in the power of the crown to chooſe a time for their 
diſſolution whilſt great and arduous matters of ſtate and 
legiſlation are depending, which may be eaſily miſunder- 
ſtood, and which cannot be fully explained before that miſ- 
underſtanding may prove fatal to the honour that belongs, 
and to the confideration that is due, to members of DR 
ment. 

With his majeſty is the gift of all the unh the 
honours, diſtinctions, favour, and graces of the ſtate; 
with his majeſty is the mitigation of all the rigours of the 
law; and we rejoice to ſee the crown poſſeſſed of truſts 
calculated to obtain good-will, 'and charged with duties 
which are popular and pleaſing. Our truſts are of a 
different kind. Our duties are harſh and invidious in 
their nature; and juſtice and fafety is all we can expect 
in the exerciſe of them. We are to offer ſalutary, which 
is not always pleaſing, counſel: we are to enquire and 
to accuſe: and the objects of our enquiry and charge will be 
for the moſt part perſons of wealth, power, and extenſive 
connections: we are to make rigid laws for the preſervation 
of revenue, which of neceſſity more or leſs confine ſome 
action, or reſtrain ſome function, which before was free: 
what is the moſt critical and invidious of all, the whole body 
'of the public impoſitions originate from us, and the hand of 
the houſe of commons is ſeen and felt in every burthen that 
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preſſes on the people. Whilſt, ultimately, we are ſerving 
them, and in the firſt inſtance whilſt we are ſerving his ma- 
jeſty, it will be hard, indeed, if we ſhould ſee a houſe of 
commons the victim of its zeal and fidelity, ſacrificed by his 
miniſters to thoſe very popular diſcontents which ſhall be 
excited by our dutiful endeavours for the ſecurity and great- 
neſs of his throne. No other conſequence can reſult from 
ſuch an example, but that, in future, the houſe. of com- 


mons, conſulting its ſafety at the expence of its duties, and 


ſuffering the whole energy of the ſtate to be relaxed, will 
ſhrink from every ſervice, which, however neceſſary, is of 
a great and arduous nature; or that, willing to provide for 
the public neceſſities, and, at the ſame time, to ſecure the 
means of performing that taſk, they will exchange inde- 
pendence for protection, and will court a ſubſervient ex- 
iſtence through the favour of thoſe miniſters of ſtate, or 
thoſe ſecret adviſers, who ought themſelves to ſtand in awe 
of the commons of this realm. 

An houſe of commons, reſpected by his Funn is eſſen- 
tial to his majeſty's ſervice: it is fit that they ſhould yield to 
parliament, and not that parliament ſhould be new modelled 


until it is fitted to their purpoſes. If our authority is only 


to be held up when we coincide in opinion with his majeſty's 
adviſers, but is to be ſet at nought the moment it differs 
from them, the houſe of commons will ſink into a mere ap- 
pendage of adminiſtration ; and will loſe that independent 
character which, inſeparably connecting the honour and re- 
putation with the acts of this houſe, enables us to afford a 
real, effective, and ſubſtantial ſupport to his government. It 
is the deference ſhewn to our opinion, when we diſſent 
from the ſervants of the crown, which alone can give autho- 
rity to the proceedings of this houſe, when it concurs with 
their meaſures. | 
That 
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That authority once loſt, the credit of his majeſty's.crown 
will be impaired in the eyes of all nations. Foreign powers, 
who may yet wiſh. to revive a friendly intercourſe with this 
nation, will look in vain for that hold which gave a connec- 
tion with Great Britain the preference to an alliance with 
any other ſtate. An houſe of commons, of which miniſters 
were known to ſtand in awe, where every thing was neceſ- 
ſarily diſcuſſed, on principles fit to be openly and publicly 
avowed, and which could not be retracted or varied without 


danger, furniſned a ground of confidence in the public faith, 


which the engagement of no ſtate dependent on the fluctua- 

tion of perſonal favour, and private advice, can ever pretend 

to. If faith with the houſe of commons, the grand ſecurity 

for the national faith itſelf, can be broken with impunity, a 

wound is given to the political importance of Great Britain, 
which will not eaſily be healed. 


That there was. a great variance between the late houſe of 


commons and certain perſons, whom his majeſty has, been 
adviſed to make and continue as miniſters, in defiance of the 


advice of that houſe, is notorious to the world. That houſe 
did not confide in thoſe miniſters; and they withheld their 
confidence from them for reafons for which poſterity wall. 


honour and reſpect the names of thoſe who compoſed that 


houſe of commons, diſtinguiſhed for its independence. 


They could not confide in perſons who have ſhewn a diſpo- 


ſition to dark and dangerous intrigues.. By theſe. intrigues 


they have weakened, if not deſtroyed, the clear aſſurance 


which his majeſty's people, and which all nations ought to 


have, of what are, and what are not, the real acts of his go- 


vernment. 
If it ſhould be ſeen that his miniſters may continue in 


their offices, without any ſignification to them of his ma- 


1 s diſpleaſure at any of their meaſures, whilſt perſons 


conſiderable 
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conſiderable for their rank, and known to have had acceſs to 
his majeſty's ſacred perſon, can with impunity abuſe that 
advantage, and employ his majeſty's name to diſayow and 
counteract the proceedings of his official ſervants, nothing 
but diſtruſt, diſcord, debility, contempt of all authority, and 


general confuſion, can prevail in his government. 


This we lay before his majeſty, with humility and con- 
cern, as the inevitable effect of a ſpirit of intrigue in his 
executive government; an evil which we have but too much 
reaſon to be perſuaded exiſts and increaſes. During the 
courſe of the laſt ſeſſion it broke out in a manner the moſt 
alarming. This evil was infinitely aggravated by the unau- 
thorized, but not diſavowed uſe which has been made of his 
majeſty's name, for the purpoſe of the moſt unconſtitu- 
tional, corrupt, and diſhonourable influence on the minds 
of the members of parliament, that ever was practiſed in this 
kingdom. No attention, even to the exterior decorum, in 
the practice of corruption, and intimidation employed on 
peers, was obſerved: ſeveral peers were obliged under 
menaces to retract their declarations, and to recall their 


Proxies, 
The commons have the deepeſt intereſt in the purity and 


| integrity of the peerage. The peers diſpoſe of all the pro- 
perty in the kingdom, in the laſt reſort; and they diſpoſe of 


it on their honour and not on their oaths, as all the members 
of every other tribunal in the kingdom muſt do; though in 
them the proceeding is not concluſive. We have, therefore, 


a right to demand that no application ſhall be made to peers 
of ſuch a nature as may give room to call in queſtion, much 


leſs to attaint our ſole ſecurity for all that we poffeſs. This 
corrupt procceding appeared to the houfe of commons, who 


are the natural guardians of the purity of parliament, and 


of the purity of every branch of judicature, a moft repre- 
henſible 
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henſible and dangerous practice, tending to ſhake the very 
foundation of the authority of the houſe of peers ;—and they 
branded it as ſuch by their reſolution, 

The houſe had not ſufficient evidence to enable them le- 
gally to puniſh this practice, but they had enough to cau- 
tion them againſt all confidence in the authors and abettors 
of it. They performed their duty in humbly adviſing his 
majeſty againſt the employment of ſuch miniſters; but his 
majeſty was adviſed to keep thoſe miniſters, and to diſſolve 
that parliament. The houſe aware of the importance and 
urgency of its duty with regard to the Britiſh intereſts in 
India, which were and are in the utmoſt diſorder, and in 
the utmoſt peril, moſt humbly requeſted his majeſty not to 
diſſolve the parliament during the courſe of their very cri- 
tical proceedings on that ſubject. His majeſty's gracious 
condeſcenſion to that requeſt was conveyed in the royal 
faith, pledged to an houſe of parliament, and ſolemnly de- 
livered from the throne. It was but a very few days after 
a committee had been, with the conſent and concurrence of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, appointed for an enquiry 
into certain accounts delivered to the houſe by the court of 
directors, and then actually engaged in that enquiry, that 
the miniſters, regardleſs of the aſſurance given from the 
crown to an houſe of commons, did diſſolve that parliament. 
We moſt humbly ſubmit to his majeſty's conſideration the 
conſequences of this their breach of public faith. 

Whilſt the members of the houſe of commons, under 
that ſecurity, were engaged in his majeſty's and the national 
buſineſs, endeavours were induſtriouſly uſed to calumniate 
thoſe whom it was found impracticable to corrupt. The 
reputation of the members, and the reputation of the houſe 


itſelf, was undermined in every part of the kingdom. 
- | 


In 
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In the ſpeech from the throne relative to India, we are 
cautioned by the miniſters, © not to loſe ſight of the effect 
«© any meaſure may have on the conſtitution of our coun- 
«/try,” We are apprehenſive that a calumnious report 
fpread abroad of an attack upon his majeſty's prerogative by 
the late houſe of commons, may have made an impreſſion 
on his royal mind, and have given occaſion to this unuſual 
admonition to the preſent. This attack is charged to have 
been made in the late parliament, by a bill which paſſed the 
houſe of commons in the late ſeſſion of that parliament, for 
the regulation of the affairs, for the preſervation of the com- 
merce, and for the amendment of the government of _ na- 
tion, 1 in the Eaſt Indies. 

That his majeſty and his people may have an oppeetuntity 
of entering into the ground of this injurious charge, we beg 
leave humbly to acquaint his majeſty, that, far from having 
made any infringement whatſoever on any part of his royal 
prerogative, that bill did, for a limited time, give to' his 
majeſty certain powers never before poſſeſſed by the crown; 
and for this his preſent miniſters (who, rather than fall 
ſhort in the number of their calumnies, employ ſome that 
are contradictory) have ſlandered this houſe, as aiming at 
| the extenſion of an unconſtitutional influence in his majeſty's 

9 crown. This pretended attempt to increaſe the influence 
| of the crown, they were weak enough to endeayour to per- 
F | ſuade his majeſty's people was amongſt the cauſes which 
1 excited his majeſty's reſentment againſt his late miniſters.” 
4x - Further, to remove the impreſſions of this calumny con- 
cerning an attempt in the houſe of commons againſt his 
prerogative, ir is proper to inform his majeſty, that the ter- 
ritorial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies never have been de- 
clared, by any public — act, or inſtrument, or any 
reſolution 
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reſolution of parliament whatſoever, to be the ſubject mat- 
ter of his majeſty's prerogative ; nor have they ever been 
underſtood as belonging to his ordinary adminiſtration, or 
to he annexed or united to his crown but that they are 
acquiſitions of a new and peculiar deſeription , unknown to 
the anrjent axcontive conftieition ofthis: countr x. 

From time to time, therefore, parliament provided for 
theix government according to its diſeretion, and to its i 
nion of what was required by the public neceſſities. We do 
not know that his majeſty was entitled, by prerogative, to 
exerciſe any act of authority whatſoever in the company's 
affairs, or that in effect, ſuch authority has ever been exer- 
ciſed. His majeſty's patronage was not taken away by that 
bill; becauſe it is notorious that his majeſty never origi- 
nally had the appointment of a ſingle officer, civil or mili- 
an the . eee in India; nor "ny * 


A ei ee eee eee 8 
of grants from the Great Mogul, in the nature of offices and juriſdictions, to be * under 
bim, and dependent upon his crown ; with the expreſs condition of being obedient to or- 
ders from his court, and of paying an annual tribute to his treaſury, It is true; that no 
obedience is yielded to theſe orders; and for ſore time paſt there bas bean no payment 
made of this tribute. But it is under a grant, ſo conditioned, that they {till hold, To 
ſubject the king of Great Britain as tributary to a foreign power, by the acts of his ſub- 
jects to ſuppoſe the grant valid, and yet the condition void—to ſuppoſe it good for the 
king, and inſufficient for the company—to ſuppoſe it an intereſt diviſible between the 
parties. Theſe are ſome few of the many legal difficulties to be ' furmounted, before the 
common law of England can acknowledge the Eaſt India company's Aſiatic affairs to be a. 
ſubject matter of prerogative, ſo as to bring it within the yerge of Engliſh juriſprudence, | It 
is a very anomalous ſpecies of power and property which is held by the Eaſt India com- 
pany. Our Engliſh prerogative law does not furniſh principles, much leſs precedents by 
which it can be deſined or adjuſted. Nothing but the eminent dominion” of parliament- 
over every Britiſh ſubject in every concern, and in every, circumſtance in which, he is, 
placed, can adjuſt, this new intricate matter. Parliament may a * or unwiſely, 
juſtly or unjuſtly; but parliament done is competent to it, > ih 
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leaſt degree of patronage ever been acquired to the crown in 
any other manner or meaſure, than as the power was 
thought expedient to be granted by act of parliament; that 
is, by the very ſame authority by which the offices were 
diſpoſed of and regulated in the bill, which his. majeſty's ſer- 
vants have falſely and injuriouſly reprefented as eg" 
upon the-prerogative of the crown. 

Before the year 1773 the whole adminiſtration of India, 
and: the whole patronage: to office there, was in the hands of. 
the Baſt India company. The Eaſt India company is not a 


branch of his majeſty's prerogative adminiſtration, nor does 


that body exerciſe any ſpecies of authority under it, nor in- 
deed from any Britiſh title, that does not derive all its legal 
validity from acts of parliament. 

When a claim was aſſerted to the India territorial poſſeſ- 
ſeſſions in the occupation of the company, theſe poſſeſſions 
were not claimed as parcel of his majeſty's patrimonial 
eſtate, or as a fruit of the ancient inheritance of his crown. 
They were claimed for the public. And when agreements 
were made with the Eaſt India company concerning any 


compoſition for the holding, or any participation: of the pro- 


fits of thoſe territories, the agreement was made with the 
public, and the preambles of the ſeveral acts have uniformly 
ſo ſtated it. Theſe agreements were not made (even nomi- 
nally) with his: majeſty, but with. parliament; and the bills 
making and eſtabliſhing ſuch agreements always originated 
in this houſe, which appropriated the money to await the 
diſpoſition of parliament, without the ceremony of previous 
confent from the crown even ſo much as ſuggeſted by any 
of his miniſters; which previous conſent is an obſervance 
of decorum, not indeed of ſtrict. right, but generally paid 
when a new appropriation takes place in any h 8 his 


ma jeſty's aha Ii revenues. 1 
n 
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In purſuance of a right thus uniformly; recognized, and 
uniformly acted on, when parliament undertook the refor-. 
mation of the Eaſt India company in 1773, a commiſſion was 
appointed as the commiſſion in the late bill was appointed; 
and it was made to continue for a term of years, as the com- 


miſſion in the late bill was to continue; all the commiſſion- 


ers were named in parliament, as in the late bill they were 


named. As they received, ſo they held their offices, wholly 


independent of the crown; they held them for a fixed term: 


they were not removeable by an addreſs of either houſe, or 
even of both houſes of parliament, a precaution obſerved in 
the late bill; relative to the commiſſioners propoſed therein; 
nor were they bound by the ſtrict rules of proceeding which 
regulated and reſtrained the late commiſſioners againſt. all 
poſſible abuſe of a power which could not fail of being dili- 
gently and zealouſly watched by the miniſters of the crown, 
and the proprietors of the ſtock, as well as by parhament. 
Their proceedings were, in that bill, directed to be of ſuch 
a nature as eaſily to ſubject them to the ſtricteſt reviſion of 
both, in cafe of any malverſation. 75 

In the year 1780, an act of parliament again n proviſion 
for the government of thoſe territories for another four 
years, Without any ſort of reference to prerogative; nor was 
the leaſt objection taken at the ſecond, more than at the 
firſt of thoſe periods, as if an infringement had been made 
upon the rights of the crown; yet his majeſty's miniſters 
have thought fit to repreſent the late commiſſion as an en- 
tire innovation on the conſtitution, and the ſetting up a new, 
order and eſtate in the nation, tending to the ſubverſion of 
the monarchy itſelf, | 

If the government of the Eaſt Indies, othas _ by his 
majeſty's ' prerogative, be, in effect, a fourth order in the 


Fomaon-wealth; this order has long exiſted ; becauſe the 
4 N 2 , Eaſt 
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Eaſt India company has for many years enjoyed it in the 
fulleſt extent, and does at this day enjoy the whole admini- 
ſtration of thoſe Provinces, and the patronage to offices 
throughout that great n W. er AS wen e ee 
act of parliament. 
It was the ill- condition, * il-adminiſtration of Den. 
i pany 's affairs, which induced this houſe (merely as a tempo- 
rary eſtabliſhment): to veſt the fame powers which the com- 
pany did before poſſeſs, (and no other) for a limited time, 
and under very ſtrict directions, in proper hands, until they 


could be reſtored, or further proviſion made concerning 


them. It was therefore no creation whatever of a new 
power, but the removal of an old power, long ſince created, 
and then exiſting, from the management of thoſe perſons 
who had manifeſtly and dangerouſly abuſed their truſt. 
This houſe, which well knows the parliamentary origin of 
z all the company's powers and privileges, and is not ignorant 
or negligent of the authority which may veſt thoſe powers 
and privileges in others, if juſtice and the public ſafety ſo re- 
Auire, is conſcious to itſelf, that it no more creates a new 
order in the ſtate, by making occaſional truſtees for the di- 
rection of the company, than it originally did in giving a 
much more permanent truſt to the directors, or to the ge- 
neral court of that body. The monopoly of the Eaſt India 
company was a derogation from the general freedom of 
trade belonging to his majeſty's people. The powers of go- 


vernment, and of peace and war, are parts of prerogative of 


the higheſt order. Of our competence to reſtrain the rights 
of all his ſubjects by act of parliament, and to veſtthoſe high 
and eminent prerogatives even in a particular company of 
merchants, there has been no queſtion. We beg leave molt 
humbly to claim as our right, and as a right which this 
"houſe has Auers uſed, to frame ſuch bills, for. the regula- 
"I tion 
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tion of that commerce, and of the territories held by the Eaſt 
India company, and every thing relating to them, as to our 
diſcretion ſhall ſeem fit: and we aſſert and maintain, that 
therein we follow, and do not innovate on the conſtitution. 
That his majeſty's miniſters, miſled hy their ambition, 
have endeavoured, if poſſible, to form a faction in the coun- 
try againſt the popular part of the conſtitution; and have 
therefore thought proper to add to their ſlanderous accuſation 
againſt a houſe of parliament, relative to his majeſty's pre- 
rogative, another of a different nature, calculated for the 
-purpoſe of raifing fears and jealouſies among the corporate 
bodies of the kingdom, and of perſuading uninformed per- 
ſons belonging to thoſe corporations to look to, and to make 
addreſſes to them as protectors of their rights, under their 
feveral charters, from the deſigns which they, without any 
ground, charged the then houſe of commons to have formed 
againſt charters in general. For this purpoſe they have not 
ſcrupled to aſſert, that the exertion of his majeſty's preroga- 
tive in the late precipitate change in his adminiſtration, and 
the diſſolution of the late parliament, were meaſures adopted 
in order to reſcue the people and their rights out of the 
hands of the houſe of commons, their repreſentatives 
We truſt that his majeſty's ſabjects are not yet ſo far de- 
luded as to believe that the charters, or that any other of 
their local or general privileges can have a ſolid ſecurity in 
any place but where that ſecurity has always been looked for, 
and always found, in the houſe of commons. Miſerable and 
precarious indeed would be the ſtate of their franchiſes, 
if they were to find no defence but from that quarter 


from whence _— en e W attacked v But 
| | ff 019m 2111: ci ras 


atempt upon charters andthe rigs ofthe corporate does oft 1 


AT es the Second, and James the Second,” was made by the crown, . 
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the late Houſe of commons in paſſing that bill, made no 
b upon any powers A e —__ ſuch as an 
was carried on by ee of 1 in the courts inſtitute for the Seturity of the 
property and franchiſes of the people. This attempt made by the cretn, was attended with 
complete ſucceſs. ' The corporate rights of the city of London, and of all the epa es it 
contains, were by ſolemn judgment of law declared forfeited, and all their franchiſes, pri- 
vileges, properties and eſtates, were of courſe ſeized into the hands of the crown. The 
injury was from the crown; the redreſs was by parliament. A bill was brought into the 
houſe of commons, by which the judgment againſt the city of London, and againſt the com- 
panies was reverſed; and this bill paſſed the houſe of lords without any complaint of a treſ- 
paſs or their juriſdiction, although the bill was for a reverſul of à judgment in law. By this 
act, which is in the ſecond of William and Mary, chap. 8, the queſtion of forfeiture of 
that charter is for ever taken out of the power of any court of law. No . can de 
taken of it except in parliament. 

Although the act above-mentioned has declared the judgment againſt the corporation of 
London to be illegal; yet Blackſtone makes no ſcruple of aſſerting, that & perhaps in ſtrict- 
& neſs of law, the proceedings in moſt of them [the Quo Warranto cauſes] were ſuffi- 
« ciently-regular,” leaving it in doubt, whether this regularity did not apply to the corpora- 
tion of London, as well as to any of the reſt ; and he ſeems to blame the proceeding (as moſt 
blameable it was) not ſo much on account of illegality, as for the crown's having em- 
ployed a legal proceeding for political E He calls it © an exertion * an aft 7 law for 
the purpoſes of the ftate,” 
| Cee tte » 

all the corporations, if the houſe of commons could have prevailed. But the bill for that pur- 
poſe paſſed but by a majority of one in the lords ; and it was entirely loſt by a prorogation, 
which is the act of the crown: Small, indeed, was the fecurity which the corporation of 
London enjoyed, before the act of William and Mary, and which all the other corporations 
cured by no ſtatute, enjoy at this hour, if ſtrict law was employed againſt hem. The 
uſe of that ſtrict law has been always rendered very delicate by the ſame means, by which 
the almoſt-unmeaſured legal powers reſiding, (and in many inſtances dangerouſly reſiding) 
in the crown, are kept within due bounds ; I mean; that ſtrong ſuperintending power in 
the houſe of commons, which inconfiderate people have been prevailed on to condemn 28 
trenching on prerogative. Strict law is by no means fuch a friend to the rights of the 
fubject, as they have been taught to believe. They who have been moſt converfant in 
this kind of learning will be moſt ſenfible of the danger of ſubmitting corporate rights of high 
political importance to theſe ſubordinate tribunals. The general heads of law on that ſubject 
are vulgar and trivial. On them there is not much queſtion. But it is far from eaſy to de- 
termine what ſpecial aQts, or what ſpecial neglect of action, ſhall ſubject corporations to a for- 
| er There is fo much laxity in this doctrine, that great room is left for favour or pre- 
judice, 
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kouſe of commons has frequently. attacked, and, will attack, 
(and they truſt, in the end, with their wonted ſucceſs); that 


is, 


judice, which might give to the crown an entire dominion over thoſe corporations. On 
the other hand, it is undoubtedly true; that every ſubordinate corporate right ought to be 
ſubject to controul; to ſuperior dlrection; and even to forfeiture upon juſt cauſe. In this 
reaſon and law agree. In every judgment given on a cdrporate-right. of great political im 
portance, the · policy and prudence make no ſmall part of the queſtion. To theſe conſidera» 
tions a court of law is not competent; and indeed an attempt at the leaſt intermixture of 
ſuch ideas with the matter of law, could have no other effect, than wholly to corrupt the 
judicial character of the court, in which ſuch a cauſs ſhould come to be tried: It is beſides 
to ho marked, that if in virtue-ob a legal proceſs a forfeiture ſhould be adjudged, the eonrt 
af law; has no power to modify or. mitigate. The whole franchiſe is annihilated, and the 
corporate property goes into the hands of the crown. They who hold the new doctrines, 
concerning the power of the houſe of commons, ought well to coriſider in ſucl a caſe by what 
means the corporate rights could be revived, or the property could be recovered out of the 
hands of tie crown. But parliament can do, what the courts neither can do nor ought to 
attempt. Parliament is competent to give due weight to all political. conſiderations. It 
may modify it may mitigate; and it may render perfectly ſecure all that it does pot think 
fit to take away. It is not likely chat parliament will ever draw to itſelf the cognizance of 
queſtions concerning ordinary corporations, farther than to WOT WH in cafe ns 
are made to induce a forfeiture of their/ftatichiſes; ! 

The cafe of the: Eaſt W from POR ob this. e N 
corporations. No monopoly of trade, beyond their own limits, is veſted in the corporate 
body of any town or city in the kingdom. Even within theſe limits the monopoly is not 
general. The company has the monopoly of the trade of half the world. The firſt cor- 
poration of the kingdom, has for the object oflits juriſdiction only a few, matters-of ſubordi - 
nate police. The Eaſt India company governs an empire through all its concerns; and all 
its departments, from the lowelt. office of .ceconomy to the higheſt: councils of ſtate, — an; 
empire to which Great Britain is in compariſon but a reſpectable province. To leave theſe 
concerns without ſuperior cognizance would be madneſs ; to leave them to be judged in the 
courts below on the principles of a confined juriſprudence, would be folly, It is well if the 
whole legiflative:power! is competent to the correction of abuſes; which are. commenſurate. 
to the immenſity of the object they affect. The idea of an abſolute power has indeed its terrorsz , 
but that objection lies to every parliamentary proceeding ; and as no other can regulate the 
abuſes of ſuch a charter, it is fitteſt that ſovereign authority thould be exerciſed, where it ia 
moſt likely to be attended with the moſt effectual correctives. I heſe correctives are furs . 
niſhed by the. nature and courſo of. parliamentary proceedings, and by the infinitely diverſi - 
fied characters who compoſe the two houſes, In efft& and virtually they form a vaſt num. 
ber, variety, and ſucceſſion of - judges: and jucots. The falnels, this. freedom, ä 
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5; upon'thofe which are corrttptꝭy and opprefiively admi- 
niſtered3z>and this houſe do faith fully aſſure his majbtby;:that 
w will. corvect, and, if neceſſary far the purpoſe, as far nin 
ts Besgp will wholly deſtroy every ſpecies of power ard autho- 
rity exerciſed by Britiſh ſubjects to the ppprefiion;/ wrong; 
and detriment of the people, and to the impoveriſhment and 
deſolation of the countries ſubject to it. vlactur 
The propagators” of the calumnies againſt that houſebof 
parliament have been indefatigable in exaggerating the ſupi 
poſed injury done to the Eaſt India company by the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the authorities which they have, in every anftance; 


abuſed; as if power had been wreſted; by wrong and vio- 


lence, from juſt and prudent hands; but they have, with 


equal care, concealed the weighty grounds and reaſons on 


which that houſe had adopted the moſt moderate of albpof- 
ſible expedients for reſcuing the natives of India from op- 
preſſion, and for ſaving the intereſts of the real and honeſt 
proprietors of their ſtock, as well as that great national, com- 


mercial concern, from imminent run. 


The miniſters aforeſaid have alſo cauſed it to be reported, 


that the houſe of commons have confiſcated the property of 
the Eaſt India company. It is the reverſe of truth. The 
whole management was a truſt for the proprietors, under 
their own inſpection (and it was ſo provided for in the bill) 


and under the inſpection of parliament. That bill, ſo fur 


from confiſcating'the company's property, was the only one 
Which, for ſeveral years paſt, did not, in ſome ſhape or other, 


affect . or — them in the diſpoſition 


of it. | „ otroR aft of DSHOBITE 
HN 10 151 3fT 


of diſcutſon yore diſtinguiſh 8 r eee | 


of equity and reafon. "There prejudice corrects prejudice, and the different ah 1 ore 
of party zeal rhitigate and neutralize each other. $6 far from viclende being the genetal 
charaQetiftic of the proceedings of parliament, whatever the beginhings of any patliamen- 


Dun may be, its general fault in the end is, that it is found incomplete and ineffectual. 
It 
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It is proper that his majeſty and all his people ſhould be 
informed, that the houſe of commons have proceeded, with 
regard to the Eaſt India company, with a degree of care, cir- 
cumſpection, and deliberation, which has not been equalled 
in the hiſtory of parliamentary proceedings. For ſixteen 
years the ſtate and condition of that body has never been 
wholly out of their view: In the year 1767 the houſe took 
thoſe objects into conſideration, in a committee of the whole 
houſe: the buſineſs was purſued in the following year: in 
the year 1772, two committees were appointed for the ſame 
purpoſe, which examined into their affairs with much dili- 
gence, and made very ample reports: in the year 1773, the 
proceedings were carried to an act of parliament, which 
proved ineffectual to its purpoſe; the oppreſſions and abuſes 
in India having ſince rather encreaſed than diminiſhed, on ac- 
count of the greatneſs of the temptations and convenience of 
the opportunities, which got the better of the legiſlative provi- 
ſions calculated againſt ill practices, than in their beginnings: 
Inſomuch that, in 1781, to committees were again inſtituted, 
who have made ſeventeen reports. It was upon the moſt mi- 
nute, exact, and laborious collection and diſcuſſion of facts, that 
the late houſe of commons proceeded in the reform which they 
attempted in the adminiſtration of India, but which has been 
fruſtrated by ways and means the moſt diſhonourable to his 
majeſty's government, and the moſt pernicious to the conſti- 
tution of this kingdom. His majeſty was ſo ſenſible; of the 
diſorders -in the company's adminiſtration; that the con- 
ſideration of that ſubject was no leſs than ſix times recom- 
mended to this houſe in ſpeeches from the throne. Ts 

The «reſult of the parliamentary enquiries has been, 
that the Eaſt India company was found totally corrupted, 
and totally perverted from the purpoſes of its inſtitu- 
tion, whether palitical \£ ar n e z * powers of 
Vor, ll. „40 „ that „ ont, War 
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war and peace given by the charter had been abuſed, by 
kindling hoſtilities in every quarter for the purpoſes of ra- 
pine; that almoſt all the treaties of peace they have made, 
have only given cauſe to ſo many breaches of public faith; 
that countries once the moſt flouriſhing are reduced to a 
ſtate of indigence, decay, and depopulation, to the diminu- 
tion of our ſtrength, and to the infinite diſnonour of our na- 
tional character; that the laws of this kingdom are notoriouſ- 
ly, and al moſt in every inſtance, deſpiſed; that the ſervants of 
the company, by the purchaſe of qualifications. to vote in the. 
general court, and, at length, by getting the company itſelf 
deeply in their debt, have obtained the entire and abſolute 
maſtery in the body, by which they ought to have been 
ruled and coerced. Thus their malverſations in office are 
ſupported inſtead of being checked by the company. The 
whole of the affairs of that body are reduced to a moſt pe- 
rilous ſituation; and many millions of innocent and deſerv- 
ing men, who are under the protection of this nation, and 
who ought to be protected by it, are oppreſſed by a moſt 


deſpotic and rapacious tyranny. The company and their 


fer vants having ſtrengthened themſelves by this confederacy, 
have ſet at defiance the authority and admonitions of this 
houſe employed to reform them; and when this houſe had 
ſelected certain principal delinquents, whom they declared it 
the duty of the company to recall, the company held out 
its legal privileges againſt all reformation; poſitively refuſed 


to recall them; and ſupported thoſe who had fallen under 


the juſt cenſure of this houſe, with new and 2 marks 
of countenance and approbation. 

The late houſe diſcovering the reverſed ſituation of the 
company, by which the nominal ſervants are really the 


maſters, and the offenders are become their own judges, 


thought 
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thought fit to examine into the ſtate of their commerce; and 
they have alſo diſcovered: that- their commercial affairs are 
in the greateſt diſorder, that their debts have accumulated 
beyond any preſent or obvious future means of payment, at 
leaſt under the actual adminiſtration of their affairs; that this 
condition of the Eaſt India company has begun to affect the 
finking fund itſelf, on which the public credit of the king- 
dom reſts, a million and upwards being due to the cuſtoms, 
which that houſe of commons, whoſe-intentions towards the 
company have been ſo groſsly miſrepreſented, were indul- 
gent enough to reſpite. And thus, inftead of confiſcating 
their property, the company received without intereſt 
(which in ſuch a caſe had been before charged) the uſe of a 
very large ſum of the public money. The revenues are under 
the peculiar care of this houſe, not only as the revenues ori- 
ginate from us, but as, on every failure of the funds ſet 
apart for ſupport of the national credit, or to provide for 
the national ſtength and ſafety, the taſk of ſupplying every 
deficiency falls upon his majeſty's faithful commons, this 
houſe muſt, in effect, tax the people. The houſe therefore, 
at every moment, incurs the hazard of mi obnoxious 
to its conſtituents. 

The enemies of the late houſe of commons reſolved, if 
Poſſible, to bring on that event. They therefore endea- 
voured to miſreprefent the provident means adopted by the 
houſe of commons for keeping off this invidious neceſſity, 
as an attack on the rights of the Eaſt India company; for 
they well knew, that on the one hand if, for want of proper 
regulation and relief, the company ſhould become inſolvent, 
or even ſtop payment, the national credit and commerce 
would ſuſtain an heavy blow; and that calamity would be 
uy imputed to parliament, which after ſuch long enquir 
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ries; and ſuch-frequent admonitions from his majeſty, had 
neglected fo: eſſential and ſo urgent an article of their duty: 
om the other hand they knew, that, wholly corrupted as-the 
chmpany:is, nothing effectual could be done to preſerve that 
intereft from ruin, without taking for a time the national 
objects of their truſt out of their hands; and then a cry 
-would be induſtriouſly raiſed againſt the houſe of commons, 

as depriving Britiſn ſubjects of their legal privileges. The 
reſtraint, being plain and ſimple, muſt be eaſily underſtood 


by thoſe who would be brought with great difficulty, to 


comprehend the intricate detail of matters of fact, which 
rendered this ſuſpenſion of the adminiſtration of India ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary on motives of juſtice, of policy, of public 
honour, and public fafety. 

The houſe of commons had not been able. to deviſe. a me- 
thod, by which the redreſs of grievances could be effected 
through the authors of thoſe grievances; nor could they 
imagine how corruptions could be purified by the corruptors 
and the corrupted ;. nor do we now conceive, how any re- 
formation can proceed from the known abettors and ſupport- 
ers of the perſons who have been guilty of the miſdemean- 
ors which parliament has reprobated, and who for their own 


ill purpoſes have given countenance to a falſe and deluſive 


ſtate of the company's affairs, fabricated to miſlead r 
ment, and to impoſe upon the nation *. 100 


The purpoſe of the miſrepreſentation being now completely anfwered, a N is no 
doubt but the committee in this parliament, appointed by the miniſters themſelves, will 
juſtify the grounds upon which the laſt parliament proceeded; and will lay open to the 
world, the dreadful ſtate. of the company's affairs and the groſſneſs of their own calumnies 
upon this head. By delay the new aſſembly is come into the diſgraceful ſituation of allow- 
ing a dividend of eight per cent. by act of parliament, without the leaſt matter before them 
to juſtify the granting of any dividend at all, | ” 


Your 
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Your commons feel, with a juſt reſentment, the inade- 
quate eſtimate which your miniſters have formed of the im- 
portanee of this great eoncern. They call on us to act upon 
the principles of thoſe who have not enquired into the ſub- 
je&; and to condemn thoſe who, with the moſt laudable di- 
ligefce, have examined and ſerutinized every part of it. 
The deliberations of parliament have been broken; the ſea- 
ſon of the yeartis unfavourable ; many of us are new mem- 
bers, who muſt be wholly unacquainted with the ſubject, 
which lies remote from the 3 courſe fe n in- 
formation— | 
We are cautioneil againſt an infringement of the conſti- 
tution; and it is impoſſible to know, what the ſecret ad- 
viſers of the crown, who have driven out the late miniſters 
for their conduct in parliament, and have diſſolved the late 
parliament for a pretended. attack upon prerogative, will 
conſider as ſuch an infringement. We are not furniſhed 
with a rule, the obſervanee of Which can make us ſafe from 
the reſentment of the crown, even by an implicit obedience 
to the dictates: of the miniſters who. have adviſed that 
ſpeech: we know not how ſoon thoſe miniſters may be dif- 
avowed; and how ſoon the members of this houſe, for our 


very agreement with them, may be conſidered as objects of 


his majeſty's diſpleaſure. Until by his majeſty's goodneſs 
and wiſdom the late example is completely done away, we 
are not free. 

We are well aware, in providing for the affairs of thei eaſt, 
with what an adult ſtrength of abuſe, and of wealth and in- 
fluence growing out of that abuſe, his majeſty's commons had, 
in the laſt parliament, and we ſtill have, to ſtruggle. We are 
ſenſible that the influence of that wealth, in a much larger 
degree and meaſure than at any former period, may have 
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penetrated into the-very quarter from whence alone any real 
reformation can be expected *. 

If, therefore, in the arduous. affairs recommended to us, 
our proceedings ſhould be ill adapted, feeble, and ineffec- 
tual; if no-delinqueney ſhould be prevented, and no delin- 


quent ſhould be called to account; if every perſon ſhould 


be careſſed, promoted, and raiſed in power, in proportion to 
the enormity of his offences; if no relief ſhould be given 


to any of the natives unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of their rights, 


juriſdictions, and properties; if no cruel and unjuſt exac- 
tions ſhall be forborne; if the ſource of no peculation, or 
oppreſſive gain ſhould be cut off; if, by the omiſſion of the 
opportunities that were in our hands, our Indian empire 
ſhould fall into ruin irretrievable, and in its fall cruſh the 
credit, and overwhelm the revenues of this country, we 
ſtand acquitted to our honour, and to our conſcience, who 
have reluctantly ſeen the weightieſt intereſts of our country, 
at times the moſt critical to its dignity and ſafety, rendered 


* This will be evident to thoſe who conſider the number and deſcription of directors 


and ſervants of the Eaft India company, choſen into the preſent parliament. The light in 


which the preſent miniſters hold the labours of the houſe of commons, in ſearching into the 
diſorders in the Indian adminiſtration, and all its endeavours for the reformation of the go- 


vernment there, without any diſtinction of times, or of the perſons concerned, will appear 


from the following extract from a ſpeech of the preſent lord chancellor. After making an 
high-flown panegyrick on thoſe whom the houſe of commons had condemned by their reſo- 
lutions, he ſaid “ Let us not be miſled by reports from committees of another houſe, to 
which, I again repeat, I pay as much attention, as I would do to the hiftory of Robinſon 


Cruſoe. Let the conduct of the Eaſt India company be fairly and fully enquired into; let 


it be acquitted or condemned by evidence brought to the bar of the houſe. Without en- 


tering very deep into the ſubject, let me-reply in a few words to an obſervation which fell 
-from a noble and learned lord, that the company's finances are diſtreſſed, and that they owe 


at this moment, a million ſterling, to the nation, When ſuch a charge is brought, will 
parliament in its juſtice forget, that the company is reſtricted from employing that credit, 
which its great and fleuriſbing ſituation gives to it? 

8 the 
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the ſport of the inconſiderate and unmeaſured ambition of 
individuals, and by that means the wiſdom of his majeſty 's 
government degraded in the public eſtimation, and ths 
policy and character of this renowned, nation rendered 
contemptible in the eyes of all Europe. 5 4 12 | 


It paſſed in the negative. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


